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Getting In 


NEW YORK retailer has secured the interest and sym 
A pathy of the contractors of his community, and brought 
to them a complete understanding of his entire line of 
building materials, at an expense which will approximate $150 a 
year. This retailer is the Briggs Lumber Co., of Oneonta, 
N. Y., of which Roscoe C. Briggs is president and general man- 
ager. The plan is to hold, approximately once a month dur- 
ing cold weather, a dinner in the show room of the office to 
which all the contractors of the community are invited and at 
which an authority speaks on a subject of interest to the con- 
tractors. Attendance entails no obligation on the part of any 
contractor but it does assure an opportunity to discuss build- 
ing materials and the merits of different means of using them 
that draws the contractors the way a magnet draws iron. Just 
what this means to the contractors may be glimpsed from the 
fact that at the last dinner, which started at 6:30, the last 
of the guests did not leave until 12:20. 
This plan has been followed for three years and each year it 


Right With the Contractor 


such woods. A manufacturer of wallboard addressed the Jan- 
uary meeting, while a State forester is to talk at the February 
dinner. The following gives an outline of main points of the 
plan and digests Mr. Briggs’ remarks regarding it: 

The dinners are held in the show room connected with the 
office of the Briggs Lumber Co. The time is fixed to suit the 
convenience of the speaker. The reason the dinners are held 
in the office of the company is that it brings the men closely in 
touch with the company, and more freedom always prevails 
than if a dinner were held in a public restaurant. 

A speaker is secured who can give an interesting talk on some 
subject pertaining to the contractors’ business and the lumber 
business. A discussion is always held afterward and a sur- 
prising number of questions are asked, questions which fre- 
quently lead to business later. 

During the last three years practically all of the advertised 
items earried by the Briggs Lumber Co. have been thoroly dis- 
cussed and the manufacturers of these items who have attended 
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Contractors and officials of the Briggs Lumber Co. who attended the last dinner given by the company in its show room 


is found to be more successful and beneficial. It was hard 
to get the men together for the first dinner, but at each sue- 
ceeding dinner it has been easier. The dinners which have 
been given this winter have had 100 percent attendance, except 
In the case of sickness or absolute inability to attend. At first 
the contractors had to be chased to get them to attend; now 
the contractors chase Mr. Briggs to get an invitation so that 
they may get a chance to attend. 

The secret of the success of the dinners is that at each gath- 
ering some subject of vital interest to the contractors is dis- 
cussed by an able speaker. No attempt is made to get business, 
but every effort is made to help the contractors get reliable in- 


formation. The quality of the speakers may be gathered from 
this: The December dinner was addressed by Chester J. 


ogue, manager West Coast Forest Products Bureau. More 
and more west Coast woods are being used in the East and the 
contractors were more than eager to hear Mr. Hogue tell about 


have been pleased to get the viewpoint of the small contractor, 
as his idea is that of the man on the job. 

The dinners bring about friendly relations between the con- 
tractors and develop practically a monthly club meeting during 
the winter. If Bill Jones gets the idea that Sam Smith is 
vetting worth while tips at these meetings that help Sam Smith 
vet more business, wild horses can not keep Bill Jones away. 

No effort is made by the Briggs Lumber Co. to sell goods; 
in the discussion it is simply mentioned that the company car- 
ries the goods in stock. 

In summing up, Mr. Briggs said: ‘‘I do not think these 
dinners would work in a large city as they would become cum- 
bersome, but in towns and communities of this size (Oneonta 
has about 12,000 population) I think they are extremely ef- 
fective. The expense for each dinner will not exceed $30, and 
[ do not know where this company can spend $150 for five din- 
ners and produce more real friends and friendly advertising.’’ 
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Your 


i 
Guarantee Quality 


SRANP 
Cypress — 


Dimension 
Rough and 
Finished Lumber 
Lath 

Battery Stock 


Southern Hardwoods— 
Rough and Surfaced 
Kiln Dried 
Veneers — 
Door, Panel 


Piano Rim 


Mixed with 
OAK FLOORING 


MODERN FACILITIES 


Three band mills, com- 
pletely equipped veneer 
and planing mills, flooring 
vlant and dry kilns. 





Simplify Your Buying 


For the dealer who is anxious to get away from the 
detail, the confusion and dissatisfaction of buying one 
item from one firm, and another from another, our 


service offers real relief. We ship 
Cypress \*¢ Lumber 


for the Yard Trade mixed with 


OAK FLOORING, KILN DRIED HARDWOODS AND VENEERS 


We specialize in mixed car orders and are therefore 
able to give you quality and service of the highest 
character. Let us demonstrate to you the advantages of 
our service. Quotations furnished promptly. 


JAMES E. STARK & CO. 


INCORPORATED 





Manufacturers 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 25 North Dearborn Street. 
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Arkansas Oak Flooring Co. 


PINE BLUFF, ARK. 








“Pertection’ 


SALES OFFICES: 


L Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
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You Must Be 
Satisfied 


in every way if we can expect to 
obtain your future business. That’s 
one reason why we bill direct from 
the mill on orders for 


Northern Hardwood 
and Hemlock Lumber 


We want you to have a positive check 
on all shipments—both as to quality 
and grades. Put our special lumber 
sales service to the test on your next 
order. 


"TXHAT is the impor- 
*- tant factor in build- 
ing business today and 
dealers are therefore 
closely watching values 
in buying hardwood 
flooring. 








BRAND OAK FLOORING 


meets the requirements of 
the most exacting build- 
ers. It is made from care- 
fully selected Oak lumber 
on machines of the most 
improved design. 


Our stocks embrace all 
grades, widths and thick- 
nesses you require. Bet- 
ter try a car. 


Weidman - Vogelsang 
205 Grand Rapids Lumber Co. 


National Bank Bldg., | 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Perfection Oak Flooring Co., Inc. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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Lumbermen and Carriers Co-operate to Solve Transportation Problem 


RANSPORTATION IS A LONG. WORD, but not too long to 
express its importance as a factor in the lumber industry. 
The AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN always has given prominence 
to transportation in its news and editorial pages, as have lumbermen 
in their organized activities. There is no likelihood that its impor- 
tance will be unduly stressed by lumbermen and lumber journals, 
because it today deservedly holds first place in the minds of business 
men of every class who even faintly understand the situation. 
Nobody who believes in a republican form of government will 
object to the discussion of a subject so vitally related to the public 
Interest as is the operation of the railroads of the country; but it 
is important that business men understand the situation and get 
Into the discussion so that they may exert their influence in behalf 
of a sound public policy as affecting transportation. That lumber- 
men at least are doing their part is indicated by the fact that several 
of the important lumber clubs and associations recently have brought 
carriers’ representatives before their meetings to present their side 
of the question. 
e AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on several occasions has commented 
Upon the spirit of codperation as exemplified in the attitude of lum- 


















bermen toward those charged with the duty of transporting the 
country’s goods. Traffic men representing the lumber industry have 
asked no more than justice in the allotment of transportation facili- 
ties. Indeed, in times of car shortage when the public welfare has 
seemed to warrant the sacrifice lumbermen have willingly submitted 
to heavy losses due directly to lack of transportation facilities of 
which they were deprived by priority orders. 

The contribution that lumbermen have made toward an amicable 
and equitable adjustment of transportation problems has a signifi- 
cance extending far beyond their interests as lumbermen. Doubt- 
less they have made their contribution with full realization that 
if the business men of the country do not settle the railroad problem 
radical politicians may gain a following that will enable them to 
impose something worse than has been hitherto known. It is too 
late to talk about keeping transportation out of politics; it is 
already in. The present task is to help the carriers prove that 
private operation is a success when not unduly regulated. It was 
an apt simile that termed the railroads the arteries of commerce, 
for certainly lumbermen now know that their industry can not sur- 
vive a day without transportation, and its prosperity is directly 
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measured by the character of the service given it by the carriers. 
They can, therefore, perform no greater service to their industry 
and to the public than that of codperating with the carriers in mak- 
ing the railroad business successful and profitable. 





Helping Soldiers to Help Themselves 


MONG THE MANY PROPOSALS made for aiding soldiers of 
the Great War, those that would enable the veterans to become 
farmers on their own land have made the strongest appeal to 

farsighted and public spirited citizens. This has been especially 
true of those who remember the impetus given to agricultural set- 
tlement following the Civil War as a result of the Homestead Act 
signed by President Lincoln in the midst of the conflict. It seems 
peculiarly fitting that the soldier should receive as a reward for his 
services in defense of the home land at least a small tract of the 
land itself. 

Unfortunately, at the close of the recent war there were no longer 
available the vast areas of public land that remained unoccupied 
fifty years before; and tho the public land laws have been liberalized 
and efforts have been made to help soldiers to become cultivators of 
the soil, the success in that direction has not been altogether encour- 
aging. Lumbermen have been especially interested in this matter 
because they have many thousand acres of good farm land that 
needs only to be cleared of stumps to be fit for cultivation. The cost 
of clearing is, however, an insurmountable obstacle to the soldier 
without capital. 

Because of the wide interest among lumbermen in this question 
they will see in the act of the Washington legislature reported on 
page 71 a suggestion that may offer a solution of both the cut-over 
land and the soldiers’ aid problems. The legislature of that State, 
or at least the senate, has passed a bill appropriating funds to buy, 
clear and subdivide into 10-acre tracts an area of cut-over land to be 
transformed into farms for returned soldiers. The bill proposes also 
that the work of clearing shall be done by inmates of a reformatory. 
This latter phase of the proposal also is suggestive, as providing a 
kind of labor in the open air best calculated to make healthy minds 
in healthy bodies. Sentiment generally is against convict labor, but 
if there ever can be a use of convict labor that is justifiable it is that 
proposed by the Washington legislature; it should appeal to the 
convicts themselves. 

Disposal of cut-over lands, especially those suited to agriculture, 
is a big problem; and it is so directly related to other problems, 
such for example as urban congestion and immigration, that every 
proposal that holds out a promise of a solution should be and 
will be given a respectful hearing by lumbermen. States in which 
vast areas are producing neither crops nor taxes may be impelled to 
take steps to bring these areas under cultivation. The Washington 
experiment will therefore be watched by both lumbermen and legis- 
lators in other States who are vitally interested and concerned with 
the solution of the cut-over land problem. 





Technical Knowledge as Selling Factor 


NTIL RECENT YEARS there has been relatively little of 
technicality in the lumber industry; and of the little there 
was, the manufacturing end had a monopoly. Of late some 

of the most significant developments in lumbering have been toward 
an increase in technique. -More and more every branch of the 
industry requires of those engaged in it specialized knowledge; 
more and more both manufacturer and distributer must follow the 
product into the hands and uses of the consumer. This means that 
in order to effect sales the seller must know both ends of the game— 
the producing and the consuming. 

In its practical aspects this new situation requires, for example, 
that the retailer shall know more about building and the utilization 
of the various grades and species of woods to fit the requirements 
of his community. As was practically demonstrated at the con- 
vention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, reported 
on pages 48 to 53, the retailer who wishes to make the most of his 
opportunities among poultry raisers must know the chicken business 
almost as well as they do. 

There are of course obstacles to the acquisition of this kind of 
specialized knowledge, but there are few lumbermen whose intel- 
lectual capacity is limited to mastering grades, sizes and prices. In 
fact it may be ventured that the novelty and change involved in 
dipping into the subjects of chicken raising, dairying and beef and 
pork production would in many cases afford exactly the sort of 
recreation needed to relieve the retail lumber business of the mo- 
notony that is deadening to initiative and enterprise. 

Enterprise and initiative commonly are the result of activity 
that produces many contacts. The enterprising business man 


“knows lots of people,” end of course lots of people know him, 3) 
the same token, he may know much about the business and the 
interests of those with whom he becomes personally acquainted, I 
is no discredit to link his business interests with the business inte, 
ets of his friends and acquaintances. Indeed, he can scarcely ho 
to succeed under modern conditions without injecting a great de 
of his personality into his business. , 

Here and there thruout the lumber industry are men who are pr, 
pering splendidly thru the application of technical knowledge ;, 
salesmanship, and one of the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN’s chief fy. 
tions is conceived to be to bring the facts regarding their metho 
of achieving success to their fellows in the same branches of th, 
industry. The fact that there often is a wide breach between knoy. 
ing and doing is well illustrated by a resolution recently adopt 
by a retail association, urging that its members go home and put 
into actual practice some of the things they learn at their conver. 
tions. The pleasure and satisfaction, to say nothing of the prof 


and prosperity, that come to those who achieve success thru th} - 
iu 


application of personal initiative and energy to business are th 
finest rewards that can come to any man who conducts his busines 
with a view to serving the public; and there is no business in whit, 
there are more splendid opportunities for that kind of service ap; 


that kind of success than in that of manufacturing and distributiny| 


lumber. 





Instilling Love of American Institutions | 
MERICANS WOULD LIKE TO BELIEVE that the publi} 


schools fit their children for the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship. Certainly that is the theory on which free eqy.| 
cation is established; but at times there have been grave doubt: 
whether the public schools were accomplishing the end aimed at, 
Civics is a required study in most public schools, and America 





history and literature are subjects of instruction. Parents, if 
they give the matter any thought at all, are apt to assume that the 
placing of these subjects in the curriculum insures the desired re. | 
sults. To assert that it does not, while it may disturb the habitual | 
American complacency, may also serve the useful purpose of 
directing attention to the importance of this branch of instruction, 

Ignorance of American history and institutions endangers Amer- 
can liberty. Indeed, it is doubtful whether in the United State 
anybody can really be a good citizen without having a familiar 
knowledge of the history, literature and traditions of the country. 
Native citizens may assent to that doctrine as respects immigrants, 
but they can not avoid its application to themselves. As a supert- 
cial knowledge of American history and government is require 
of applicants for naturalization, immigrants often get and hold som 
of the facts that get away from natives. 

Instruction in the public schools should be liberal, in conformity 
with the spirit of American institutions, and the greatest possible 
latitude should be allowed instructors; but it is not too much 1 | 
require that they shall be in sympathy with the institutions the 
spirit of which they are engaged to instill into the minds and hearts 
of youth. Clearly, the attitude of the instructor is not less in- 
portant as a factor in education than is the text of the book usei. 

The Oregon house of representatives has before it a bill that | 
already has passed the senate prescribing for the State’s school | 
“a thoro course in United States history, including thoro biographies | 
of eminent patriotic Americans, and history and leading principle | 
of the American constitution, in simple form, American literatur | 
etc.” Especially interesting is the purpose of the course as set ll | 
in the bill: “The objects are . . to instill into the minds of 
the young well-grounded knowledge of and love for American in| 
stitutions of government, American history and traditions, aM 
American principles of liberty, including the fundamental principle 
that our government is essentially one of liberty under law.” : 

It is to be expected that so-called liberals will assail this bil 





as a bit of chauvinism, but such opposition should be and probably) 


will be ignored. Every American will admit the importance @ 
instruction in civics and history, but all may not attach due im 
portance to the study of American literature, biography and tradi: 
tions. Love of country is inspired less by the dry facts of histor! 
and law than by the utterances and achiévements of the natiot' 
heroes. 
field falls far short of fulfilling the purpose for which public edt 
cation is provided. 

The most sentimental people in the world once tried to establis! 
a government based upon reason alone, and of course the attemp! 
was a miserable failure. It is the utmost folly\to try to banist 
sentiment from the lives of men, whether in their relations to 0 
another or toward their country. Loyalty appears to be a law of 


Because this is true a course that omits instruction in this) 
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life, and while cold reason may condemn the eye made moist bi 
sight of the old flag, it will always be true that the noblest heart 
and the greatest minds will find in love of country inspiration for 
the finest achievements of which they are capable. If the propose 
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Cost and Value of Business Courtesy 


SPEAKER AT A RECENT CONVENTION said that the peo- 
ple of the United States paid last year $8,000,000 for the 
word “please” in their telegrams. Before accepting the state- 

ment the skeptical may ask for the source of his information and 
the sophisticated may eliminate a few ciphers from the total, 
charging the amount to the inspiration of an audience that since 
the war has become habituated to thinking in billions. 

Whether the amount was $8,000 or $8,000,000, the fact will be 
‘eonceded by the most skeptical that the business people of the 
United States believe in courtesy in business, as exemplified by the 
yse of the word “please” in telegrams at so much a word. 
would be unamiable to discriminate between real and spurious 
courtesy; and yet the fact should be noted that the courtesy that 
js innate and natural is the sort that counts most and contributes 


n law shall serve to inspire such sentiments in the youth 
both native*and foreign born, it will make a 
valuable contribution toward’ perpetuating its free institutions. 


profitable. 


most toward making business intercourse pleasant as well as 


Somebody said a long time ago that while not everybody can 


be handsome and accomplished, everybody can be kind, because all 


happiness. 


It 


indeed. 


that is required is the desire to be so. 

Courtesy and kindness add to the sum total of human happiness, 
and the persons that practice them are the largest sharers in that 
Let nobody suppose that either kindness or courtesy is 
ever lost; it invariably exerts an influence that is real tho its effects 
may not be immediately seen. 

There need be, indeed there must be, none of the 
of a Uriah Heap in the courtesy shown by one self-respecting person 
to another, but there can be a cosmopolitan and all-embracing 
courtesy that extends to and comprehends everybody from the 
errand boy to the president and general manager, and including the 
casual acquaintance as well as the lifelong friend. Most of this 
kind of courtesy costs nothing but a wish to be kind. Being so 
cheap, it should be plentiful, and those who make it so will help to 
smooth many a path that otherwise would be rough and thorny 


“ *ambleness” 

















Consider Millwork Standardization 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 21.—At a prelimi- 

nary conference heid Tuesday under the aus- 
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pices of the division of simplified practice, 
Department of Commerce, consideration was 
given to the possibility of applying simplifica- 
tion to sash, doors and millwork. 

Following a discussion of various catalogs 
submitted by the millwork associations, the con- 
ference resolved that 30 percent of the present 
sizes of sash and doors should be eliminated, 
and a recommendation to this effect is to be 
submitted to the industries some time in May 
for adoption. Should this recommendation be 
adopted, surveys will be made of the industries 
to show the percentages of the various types and 
sizes of sash and doors manufactured during the 
last three years. 

In opening the conference, W. A. Durgin, 
chief of the division of simplified practice, 
stated that the meeting was called to further 
consider the recommendations made at a pre- 
liminary conference of architects, builders and 
engineers regarding dimensional simplification 
of building materials. The resolutions adopted 
at that conference follow: 

WHEREAS, The undersigned conference of archi- 
tects, contractors and engineers is fully in accord 
with Secretary Hoover’s program for elimination of 


waste as a major means to the stimulation of 
American business; and 


WHEREAS, Prominent among the m@ny factors 
which contribute to such waste in building, as evi- 
denced by the high cost of construction, are the 
multiplicity of types and the great~variety of 
dimensions which now abound in many’6f the com- 
ponent parts which enter into constr#eétion; and 

WHEREAS, The cost of construction’ will un- 
doubtedly be lessened, the industry stimulated and 
the interest of the public conserved by dimensional 
simplification, be it 

Resolved, That this conference, called to discuss 
the subject of dimensional simplification, recom- 
mend to the Department of Commerce that the 
division of simplified practice study certain essen- 
tial parts of construction with a view to simplify- 
ing the types and lessening the number of different 
dimensions of those parts, and be it further 

Resolved, That this conference recommend im- 
mediate consideration be given to applying the 
Principle of simplification to the following items: 


Millwork, plumbing, heating, interior wall con- 
struction, hardware, lighting fixtures and clay 


products. 

Mr. Durgin explained that the reason for the 
lapse of a year from the meeting of the first 
conference to the calling of the present con- 
ference, was due principally to getting together 
data by the secretaries of the Wholesale Sash 
& Door Association and the Southern Sash, Door 
& Millwork Association. 

E. W. McCullough, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, outlined the relation 
of the national chamber to the Department of 
Commerce, and to industry, and explained in 
detail the operations of the conservation divi- 
sion. 

N. L. Godfrey, of Chicago, secretary of the 


Wholesale Sash & Door Association, explained 
the reason for the varieties that exist in the 
Kast, South and West. Among other thinys 
he stated that panel doors were now being made 
in thirty-five sizes, window sashes in two hun- 
dred different sizes, sash doors in ten sizes, and 
French doors in fifteen sizes. Mr. Godfrey was 
of the opinion that there is considerable room 
for simplification, and the matter was then 
generally discussed. 

Fifteen invitations were issued to associa- 
tions, builders and architects, and the following 
accepted and were present in addition to Mr. 
Godfrey and Mr. McCullough: 

Er. J. Curtis, Wholesale Sash & Door Association, 
Curtis Co. (Ine.), Clinton, Iowa; W. Ham, 
Bridgeport Housing Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; 8. 
W. Johnes, American Institute of Architects, New 
York, N. Y.; Joseph N. Harding, of Charles Filen 
& Co., Sash & Door Manufacturing Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; E. F. Hunt, Eastern Woodwork- 
ers, 103 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y., and John 
H. Dorr, Sash & Door Manufacturing Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

alae cama 
May Attend Pan-American Congress 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WasuineoTon, D. C., Feb. 21.—Friends of See- 
retary of Commerce Hoover are urging him to 
go to South America to attend the opening of 
the fifth Pan-American Congress, which will 
meet in Santiago, Chile, the latter part of 
March. Even if he could remain in Santiago 
only a few days, it is believed Mr. Hoover’s 
presence would give impetus and added signifi- 
cance to the occasion and aid in the promotion 
of mutual good understanding. This is thought 
to be especially important in view of the fact 
that Secretary of State Hughes has grave doubts 
that he will be able to leave Washington for the 
period of six weeks that would be required for 
him to attend the opening sessions. Mr. Hoover 
also has many important matters pending. The 
matters coming before the conference are large- 
ly commercial and economic. Mr. Hoover is 
president of the central executive council of the 
Inter-American High Commission, which has 
prepared several reports to be submitted to the 
conference. In his official capacity he has come 
in close and active contact with Latin-American 
problems, and with problems affecting in im- 
portant respects all the Americas. 


Inaugurates Simplification Program 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 20.—The domestic 
distribution department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States has launched a 
movement among the distributers of the country 
looking to the elimination of excess varieties in 
all lines of merchandise. In this connection 
the department has issued an illustrated pampn- 
let, in which great stress is placed upon the 
savings and increased profits which can be af- 
fected by an active study of simplification. 


Who Should Put in Metal Doors? 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 21.—The National 
Board for Jurisdictional Awards in the Building 
Industry is holding hearings here this week in 
an effort to settle the controversy between the 
carpenters and sheet metal workers as to which 
shall put hollow metal doors and trim into build- 
ings. The hearings indicate that the controversy 
is still as hot as ever, and that the board has a 
big task ahead of it in seeking a settlement that 
will be accepted by both sides. 

Companies manufacturing 80 percent of hol- 
low metal doors and trim, thru representatives, 
informed that board that they favored giving 
carpenters jurisdiction of this work. Many con- 
tractors and architects also have espoused the 
cause of the carpenters. Letters from manufac- 
turers have been placed in the record, stating 
that the cost of using sheet metal workers on 
this work is 65 to 95 percent higher than when 
carpenters are employed. The Master Builders 
Association of St. Louis would give carpenters 
jurisdiction. 

Charles Anderson, of Cincinnati, said there 
was so much uncertainty regarding the erection 
of hollow metal trim that many architects re- 
fused to specify this material. 

George Tesmacher, of Cleveland, a sheet and 
hollow metal contractor and manufacturer, has 
always found sheet metal workers capable, and 
never had a job rejected where they were used. 
Therefore he always employs them to do the 
disputed work. Other witnesses have taken the 
same position. 


Pease aaeaeaas 


Says Standardization Sure to Win 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 22.—Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover, in a telegram addressed to 
A. C. Dixon, president West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, predicts the ‘‘ certain consummation 
of the vital standardizations and simplifications 
in lumber.’’ Mr. Hoover was invited to attend 
the annual meeting of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association in Seattle today, but was un- 
able to accept. The text of his telegram fol- 
lows: 

‘‘The progress made at the recent Chicago 
meeting of the consulting committee of the Cen- 
tral Committee on Lumber Standards, indicates 
certain consummation of the vital standardiza- 
tions and simplifications in lumber. Please ex- 
press to your association the thanks of the De- 
partment of Commerce for the constructive work 
of the representatives of the Pacific coast lum- 
bermen in basic suggestions for equalization of 
grades and recognized nomenclature, and for 
their contribution to a definite and satisfactory 
settlement of lumber size and dimension stand- 
ards.’? 
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Best Woods for Body Building 


It befalls the writer to purchase the lumber for 
the requirements of this firm. We are pioneer 
builders of flour and cereal mill machinery and for 
the last few years have been building automobiles. 
We now build all of our bodies, both open and 
closed type. 

You no doubt know that among the lumber con- 
suming companies there is constantly an alertness 
in substituting and buying lumber that is cheaper 
than what they have formerly used. To be able to 
do that and maintain the standard which they 
pride themselves in keeping, it is necessary in these 
changes and substitutions not to risk too much. 
We must in the substitutions find woods whose 
strength, specific gravity, texture and other qual- 
ities come within that which will equally or, if 
possible, better fill the place than the item that we 
have been using. 

In this day of competition where old line manu- 
facturers still try to maintain the standard of 
their product and in no way lessen the efficiency 
of their product it behooves them before attempt- 
ing substituting to obtain all possible data on each 
and every kind of wood, 
either native grown or 
ef the South, North or 
West. I have been ex- 
perimenting continually 
to find substitutes for 
parts of either of our 
products that might 
have a substitute. 

What I am after is a 
book or series of books 
which treat of every 
known American grown 
wood from every angle 
as would be_ desired 
from the manufacturing 
consumer’s standpoint. 
These, namely, are tex- 
ture, weight, specific 
gravity, its use as posts, 
sills and braces, the 
comparative hardness of 
the end grain compared 
to the flat grain, the ef- 
fects of different woods 
when mortised and the 
end grain resting on the 
flat grain either as solid 
or in a machine of some 
description which re- 
ceives considerable vi- 
bration. We know that 
maple is a leading hard- 
wood, birch is also rec- 
ognized as a hardwood 
and, as a post, it is 
materially better than 
hard maple, but when It 
comes to the flat grain 





the two woods do not 
compare, as the end 
grain of either hard 


maple or birch will bury 
itself in the flat grain 
of birch. Now, if you 
can give the writer any 
information where he 
can purchase such a 
book or books that will 
go into the detail and 
history of these woods 
and uses etc. I would 
gladly appreciate this 
information.—INQUIRY 
No. 891. 


a 





in their hands information as to the lowest 
priced grade of wood which will give the highest 
satisfaction for a specific purpose. The in- 
quirer in this case brings out some phases of 
wood regarding which there is not a great deal 
of information available. For example, the ef- 
fect of the rubbing of flat grain against verti- 
cal grain has been studied comparatively little 
by lumbermen and so far as records at hand re- 
veal there is not a great deal of information on 
the subject. The Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., and individual investigators have 
developed many of the facts regarding mechani- 
cal properties of most of the commercial woods 
and several books giving information of this 
character have been referred to the writer, as 
well as other sources of information. The pur- 
pose of printing this inquiry is to give lumber- 
men and lumber associations or any interested 
reader an opportunity to get in touch with the 
inquirer with information that will prove help- 
ful.—EpITor. } 





Scows for Log Hauling 


We have handled considerable timber by rivy 
in fact nearly all of our logs come in on barge 
We have been having this work done by loca] 
towing companies, but are now planning to put fy 
our own equipment. We will have two ge, 
barges, 34 feet wide, 160 feet long, 7-foot dept, 
These will be about 750-ton, and will carry fro, 
125,000 to 150,000 feet of logs, depending q 
weight of timber and size of logs. The small log} 
have more weight than the larger ones. These gy 
deck barges, and we pile the logs fore and af, 
then burden, and so on until the barge is loade, 
The reason for piling this way is that we can mj 
them off here in our harbor which we have foun 
can be done for about 20 cents a thousand fog 
while it costs about $1 a thousand feet to hand) 
them with a derrick. 

We have used some open barges, but It is nec 
sary to use a derrick for unloading and the life ¢f 
the barge is shorter than the deck type. The sted 
barges are very expensive, but are sald to lag 
longer than wood barges, and one advantage \ 
that they have water-tight compartments which n 
duce the danger of lo 
ing logs. Should de 
barges be used we would 
recommend that they 
be at least 30 feet wit 
in order to keep them 
from being top heay 
when loading with 
small logs. 

The last figures we 
have to date on barges 
as above are about 
$8,000 for wood and 
$20.000 for steel. 

[The AMERIOAN 
LUMBERMAN recently 
printed Inquiry No. 
858 regarding the best 
type of barge or scows 
for transporting hard. 
wood logs. Logs ate 
barged to a consider 
able extent on the 
Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers and to some er 





tent on the Great 
Lakes. The accom 
panying illustration 


are of the two types 
of wood barges most 
frequently employed. 
One is the open typ 
which has sides from 
6 to 8 feet high, while 
the other type has 8 
solid deck and doe 
not rise so high out of 
the water. The fore 
going comment upd 
the best type of barge 
for transporting lum 
ber is made by B. lL. 
Hendrix, of the Her 
drix Mill & Lumber 
Co., Mound City, Il. 

The accompanying 
illustrations show 
barges which _ have 








Hendrix Mill & Lum 





[This letter of in- 
quiry to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN coming 
from the buyer of a ; 
company manufactur- of unloading logs 
ing a famous motor car is typical of the spirit 
that seems to be abroad in the lumber consuming 
world. Briefly, the problem may be stated as 
follows: What wood or woods at the lowest cost 
are most satisfactory for certain purposes? The 
haphazard use of wood is fast passing away. 
Its growing use is along engineering lines in 
which the strength, resistance to wear and other 
factors are carefully and exactly calculated. 


Leading lumber manufacturers and lumber man- 
ufacturers’ associations take the same broad 
view of the subject and are directing their ef- 
forts more and more to see that consumers have 


(Above) Rolling logs off deck barge. (: 
deck type shown in upper picture is held to be most 


Tie Plug Manufacturers 


Please give us the name and address of tie plug 
manufacturers.—INQuiry No. 882. 


[Railroads are taking more and more inter- 
est in having ties wear just as long as possible 
and consequently the demand for tie plugs is in- 
creasing. The inquirer has been given a list of 
tie plug manufacturers. Sometimes these plugs 
are made of hardwood and sometimes of soft- 
wood. As the demand increases more and more 
a considerable amount of small stock can be 
utilized for this purpose-—EDITOR. | 





(Below) Loading open barge with hardwood logs. The 
satisfactory because of the lesser cost 


ber Co. The Chicago 
Mill & Lumber ©, 
Helena, Ark., Use 
barges of its own col 











auneonxmrners8t rea 


Se a a 


hauled logs for they 


struction, 130 feet longy 


by 32 feet wide, drawing 6144 feet of water 
—EDITOR. | 
Is a pineappie simply an edible pine cone? 
The pine apple is not related to the pine 
It grows on a plant a foot or more high. 
What ts canoe wood, and why te it called by tha 
name? ; 
Canoe wood is yellow poplar, and is so called 
because it was formerly extensively employed ¥ 
making dug-out canoes. 
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“Meeting of Minds’ Essential 


Considering A a manufacturer and B a com- 
mission salesman, we would like to have your 
opinion on the following transaction: A issues a 
special price list on miscellaneous items of lumber, 
numbering the items. B wires an offer of $29 a 
thousand for one car of “No. 13” for delivery. A 
wires reply, “Will accept order one car item thir- 
teen.” B writes up order for item thirteen, giving 
customer copy, mailing original to A. A in con- 
firming exchange of wires states: “We are will- 

to accept order for one car 1x6—8 to 20’ 
No, 2 S2S&CM %-inch at $29 for delivery.” The 


| {tem referred to in this letter is item No, 12 and 


not item No. 13 (one car 1x8—8 to 20’ No. 2 
shiplap S28) accepted by wire. 

Later B received another letter from A, who 
returned the original order for item No, 13, stat- 
ing: “Order 722-8 is returned, as the price offered 
{g $1.50 lower than our special 19th. When we 
wired you on the 22nd that we would accept order 
for item thirteen we were under the impression 
that No. 13 was 1x6 No. 2 S2S&CM %-inch.” We 
received Saturday order for all the 1x8 No. 2 
shiplap in shipping condition, and even if your 
customer is willing to pay the extra $1.50 we can 
now only handle the order for shipment when 
possible and could not promise prompt shipment.” 

Customer of B was compelled to go on the mar- 
ket and buy shiplap at $2 a thousand advance, 
and B made up this difference to his customer by 
giving him check for $50.34. Now is A liable to B 
for this difference? Would B be rightfully en- 
titled to a commission on the car that was ac- 
cepted and not shipped ?—INQuIRY No. 734. 

[The foregoing inquiry is made by a com- 
mission firm in the middle West. It is interest- 
ing because it concerns a practice that is al- 
most universal in the lumber industry and be- 
cause the question involves one of the funda- 
mentals of a contract of sale. Every day, doubt- 
less, hundreds of contracts for the sale of lum- 
ber are made by telegraphic offer and accept- 
ance; and likely, as in this case, resales are 
made in advance of receipt by mail of either 
confirmatory order or acceptance. 


According to the facts as stated B undertook 
to make a bona fide purchase from A and in 
turn to make a bona fide sale of the same stock 
to his customer, ‘‘C.’’ Evidently, however, B 
bound himself to deliver to his customer the 
kind of stock specified, whether A made deliv- 
ery or not. That is to say, there was no con- 
nection between B’s transaction with A and 
his transaction with C, the latter having bought 
the stock from B and B being bound to deliver 
it. 

Clearly, in this view of the case, B was not 
acting as A’s agent and was not therefore au- 
thorized to make any adjustment with C on 
A’s account. As the purchase from A and 
the sale to C were separate transactions and 
B was not the agent of A in either, it follows 
that any claim for the difference in price men- 
tioned and the commission on the sale must be 
based on A’s liability for breach of the con- 
tract of sale. 


_ One indispensable element in a valid contract 
ig an agreement or ‘‘ meeting of the minds’’ of 
the parties. If in this ease B was thinking of 
one item when he made his offer to A and A 
was thinking of another when he accepted B’s 
offer, there was clearly no such ‘‘meeting of 
the minds’’ as is contemplated in a valid con- 
tract. However, it may well be asked whether 
in view of the fact that A made his original 
offer by numbering the stock and accepted B’s 
offer by the number he himself had used, he 
would be estopped from saying that he was 
mistaken in supposing the number applied to 
one class of stock when in fact it applied to 
another. 

Confirmation of the offer and the acceptance 
by mail injects another element into the trans- 
action; for if the exchange of telegrams closed 
the transaction, why did A consider it neces- 
Sary to repeat his acceptance by mail and B 
to confirm his order by the same medium? If, 
however, there was no contract in such a case 
until the mutual confirmations had been re- 
celved by mail the preliminary telegrams could 
serve no useful purpose; they might indeed 
merely cause trouble. It is clear that B as 


sumed that he had completed the purchase, for 
he immediately resold the stock. 

It will likely be admitted by both parties 
that the use of a number to designate a particu- 
lar item of stock was equivalent to using a 
code word or number. Ina Kansas case decided 
in 1916, where plaintiff sued for failure of de- 
fendant to deliver 30,000 to 35,000 bushels of 
wheat, defendant claimed a mistake in the use 
of a code word that meant 30,000 to 35,000 
bushels, whereas he meant 3,000 to 3,500 bush- 
els. The plaintiff, however, relied upon the 
message according to the code and sold the 
35,000 bushels of wheat before learning that 
the defendant claimed he had made a mistake. 
The court held that the contract for the larger 
amount was binding; observing, however, that 
‘‘had the mistake been discovered and made 
known to the plaintiff before acting upon the 
contract the error could have been corrected.’’ 

The inquirer, tho making a bona fide pur- 
chase, apparently receives his compensation in 
the form of a commission instead of a profit 
from an advance in price above that paid by 
him to the manufacturer. If it should be shown 
that the manufacturer was expected to bill 
direct to C and assume the collection of the 
account, B might appear to be acting as A’s 
agent in the transaction. In that case A’s 
telegram amounted to an authorization of the 
sale of the stock as described by number and 
B’s act in selling the stock would bind A to 
deliver it. It would not, however, bind A to 
reimburse B for the allowance he made C on 
account of the difference in price. 

In cases like the foregoing the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN can not assume the role of legal 
adviser. This case has been discussed at length 
because it affords an opportunity to show that 
a transaction that on its face appears to be 
simple may yet involve many legal principles, 
any one of which may be raised to determine 
the character of the relation between the par- 
ties and their respective liabilities. Aside, 
however, from any legal rights involved, this 
appears to be one of those cases in which the 
parties should submit their dispute to arbitra- 
tion Both have acted in the customary man- 
ner in undertaking to make a sale of lumber. 
If there had been no mistake in the first place 
regarding the identity of the stock involved, 
or if B had not made the sale before he re- 
ceived A’s confirmation in accordance with 
his understanding, the rights of a third party 
would not have entered into the transaction, B 
would have incurred no liability and A’s ex- 
planation of his error would have been accepted 
probably without serious questioning.—EpiITor. | 


Liabilities of Seller and Buyer 


We would thank you to advise us laws govern- 
ing the responsibilities assumed py the wholesaler 
in the sale of flooring. We are also vitally inter- 
ested in what responsibilities are incumbent upon 
the commission man, and what action on his part 
is necessary to shift the financial burden from him- 
self, in the transfer, to the manufacturer or ship- 
per, and how the commission man or wholesaler 
may protect himself in case of a tentative rejec- 
tion by consignee,’ If there is a law governing this 
in individual States we would thank you to give 
us references to such laws in Georgia, North and 
South Carolina and in Illinois.—Inquiry No. 883. 

[With respect to the broad underlying prin- 
ciples of contract and sale the laws of the States 
are quite uniform. The question of liability in 
case of rejection of goods would hinge upon the 
terms of sale, whether the goods were bought 
outright after examination, whether any guar- 
anty was given; whether sold subject to certain 
grading rules, or recognized standards and what 
the relation was between the wholesaler or the 
commission man and the manufacturer or ship- 
per. If in the case of flooring the stock was 
described by reference to recognized grading 
rules and sold with the understanding that it 
conformed to a certain grade, the manufacturer 
would be bound to observe the rule or grade. 

It is not possible to say what is the relation 
between the manufacturer and the commission 


Sales Controversies Involving Principles of Contract 


man or wholesaler without being in possession 
of all the facts in a given transaction, or with 
the facts regarding a series of transactions be- 
tween the millman and the wholesaler or com- 
mission man. Either of the latter may or may 
not be the agent of the manufacturer or shipper 
and the agency may be limited or general in 
extent; if the agent, and acting within the scope 
of his authority either may bind the principal— 
the manufacturer. If not the agent of the mill- 
man, the wholesaler or commission man may be 
liable to the third party and the millman then 
would be liable to the wholesaler or commission 
man in accordance with the actual or implied 
terms of the sale. Ordinarily the wholesaler 
buys outright and makes his profit by charging 
more than he pays, while the commission man 
sells at the best possible price and receives a 
commission. 

It is impracticable to set down here more than 
the merest outline of the law of agency, and 
what is set down is subject to qualifications, 
The relations between millmen or other shippers 
and commission men and wholesalers doubtless 
afford examples of agencies of various kinds, 
with liabilities as various as the kinds of agen- 
cies. The good name of the industry would seem 
to require that both parties, or all three where 
the third is involved, know precisely what their 
rights and liabilities are in each transaction.— 
EDITOR. } 


Terms of Sale on Acknowledgement 


The question has arisen whether in accepting 
and acknowledging an order wherein the terms are 
specified as follows: ‘Less 2 percent for cash 
after freight is deducted, 10 days after receipt of 
shipment, or else 60-day note or acceptance with- 
out interest and dated date of invoice, to be sent 
upon receipt and unloading of car” we are obliged 
to make shipment on these terms or on open ac- 
count, if later credit developments show consignee 
to be questionable in our opinion; and whether on 
these terms we could demand that shipment be 
made with draft attached to the bill of lading.— 
Inquiry No. 884, 

[ With this inquiry, made by a Tennessee man- 
ufacturer, is inclosed an order form on which ' 
appears the foregoing statement of terms. 
Sometimes in sales of lumber the contract of 
sale is actually complete before the order is 
formally accepted. If it is assumed for the 
purposes of this inquiry that the formal ac- 
ceptance, containing the terms referred to, com- 
pletes the contract of sale, of course the terms 
are as much a part of the contract as anything 
else contained in it. In the absence of stipu- 
lations regarding terms the law presumes them 
to be cash or the customary terms in transac- 
tions between buyers and sellers in the lumber 
trade. 

The seller always may choose those to whom 
he will make his offers to sell, and he may with- 
hold acknowledgment or acceptance of orders 
from those offering to buy whose financial abil- 
ity and habits of pay are not such as to make 
them desirable customers. If there is conceal- 
ment or misrepresentation on the part of the 
buyer regarding his financial ability or if he 
becomes insolvent after acknowledgment and ac- 
ceptance of the order or even after shipment, 
the seller has in the first case the right to with- 
hold shipment and in the other the right of 
stoppage in transitu. 

It is quite clear that the seller should not be 
permitted to make formal acceptance in writing 
with mental reservations regarding the extent 
to which the terms of his acceptance shall be 
made applicable to the transaction of which it 
is an essential part. If he regards the contract 
of sale incomplete until he has made acceptance, 
he may in his acceptance impose any terms he 
cares to, and the buyer may assent to the terms 
or may decline to place his order. If the terms 
thus imposed differ from those stipulated in the 
buyer’s order, the seller’s acknowledgment is in 
effect a new offer which requires the assent of 
the buyer to complete the contract. To make 
shipment without such assent of the buyer would 
probably bind the seller to the buyer’s terma, 
EpITor. | 
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General Conditions Promising 


The general outlook is good. Recent severe 
storms have temporarily slowed up some in- 
dustries, but general business continues excel- 
lent and there is evidence of steady progress. 
The basic industries such as coal, lumber, iron 
and steel, are in a particularly good condition. 
Farmers are in a better shape than they were, 
and seem to be possessed of an optimism which 
has a strong influence upon business. Of con- 
siderable interest to the lumber trade is the 
eagerness with which houses are being bought 
in the larger cities. Not so very long ago it 
was held that renting was cheaper than buying 
a home, with the result that the home owners 
were in the minority. In recent years rentals 
have advanced tremendously and, while it is 
true that the necessary expenses attendant to 
home owning, such as taxes, have increased, this 
increase has not been nearly as great as the 
increase in rentals. The result is that thousands 
of families are now sold on the idea of owning 
homes, so that there will be a steady demand for 
homes in the cities for some time. This is particu- 
larly important in view of the fact that the lum- 
ber market at least during the first half of 1922, 
was upheld by buying from the large cities. 
With the evident tendency to continue to buy 
homes, demand for lumber for building pur- 
poses in cities will remain large. 


Southern Pine Market Firm 


The buying of southern pine lumber is not so 
heavy as two weeks ago, but remains above nor- 
mal and substantially greater than either pro- 
duction or shipments. As a matter of fact, 
all stock offered for sale is quickly disposed of, 
but the surplus in demand, which was exerting 
such a great pressure on the market two or 
three weeks ago, is no longer so marked. Mills 
have heavy order files, and some have withdrawn 
their salesmen from the road. On the other hand, 
a number of large producers are accepting oruers 
for any business which they see any prospect of 
shipping within a reasonable time, on the 
theory that by digging in and concentrating 
on production the output can be increased and 
the demand partly satisfied, so that an excess of 
demand over supply will be avoided at a time 
when the heavier spring requirements are seek- 
ing placement. Prices are firm, but advances are 
not so frequent. What increases there are, 
are more in the nature of evening up price 
lists than indicative of general advances. Ship- 
ments are coming thru reasonably well. Here 
and there complaints are heard of the car 
situation, particularly at mill points away trom 
non-competitive railroad points. The car situ- 
ation, however, is not regarded as serious for the 
immediate future. 


Hardwoods Move Readily 


The demand for hardwood continues to be 
heavy, and demand is broadening as buyers 
turn to woods which have not been in as keen 
demand as have the leaders. The exceptional 
activity in the hardwood trade is reflected in the 
report of January hardwood inspections by the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, the 
total being the largest in the history of the as- 
sociation. Bad weather in the South has hin- 
dered the movement of logs to the mills, so 
that production is suffering. As a result, the 
mills are more careful about accepting new 
business. The export demand for southern hard- 
woods continues to pick up, and some of the 
export companies report exceptionally heavy 
business. The demand from the oil fields con- 
tinues good, and the railroads are heavy pur- 
chasers. Furniture manufacturers, automobile 
body builders and interior trim manufacturers 
also continue to purchase heavily. With the 
increasing scarcity of high grade stock, more 
orders are being booked for the lower grades, 
prices of which have firmed up considerably. 
The musical instrument manufacturers are also 


back in the market, purchasing considerable 
quantities, their demands being for the best 
stock obtainable. Northern hardwood stocks, 
particularly of dry lumber, are comparatively 
limited. Heavy snows have to some extent 
favored the input of logs but, on the other hand, 
labor continues scarce. 


The North Carolina Situation 


Large sales of North Carolina pine are the 
order of the day. The fact is, however, that 
numerous inquiries are being turned down be- 
cause many mills are badly oversold. Buyers 
have to make extensive revisions in their sched- 
ules before orders can be placed. A particularly 
encouraging feature is that buying by the box 





Statistics on production, orders and 
shipments appear on page 68. 





industry is active, and the manufacturers are 
securing the prices they ask. The box trade 
consumes a very large part of the North Caro- 
lina cut, so that as long as the demand for 
box lumber remains brisk, the pine producers 
feel that the market is on a stable basis. Worked 
lumber is in great demand, especially the call 
for patterns suitable for building. Both rail 
and water deliveries are heavy, tho now and then 
complaints are heard regarding rail embargoes. 
Prices are firm and advances are by no means un- 
usual, 





[Bloomington Daily Pantagraph.] 


THE WORTH OF A MAN 

A leading realtor made a speech before 
a club in Washington the other day, tak- 
ing as his subject “Appraisals.” His talk 
had nothing to do with real estate values, 
however. He spoke of man, rather. He 
said, what is a matter of common knowl- 
edge to biologists, that the body of a man 
is made up of some water, enough phos- 
phorus to make a couple of boxes of 
matches, iron sufficient to make about two 
nails, lime enough to whitewash a chicken 
coop, and sulphur enough to kill the fleas 
on one dog, with a few other materials 
thrown in for good measure. All the 
component parts of his body if sold for 
their commercial value would bring about 
90 cents and the buyer at that price would 
not get much of a bargain. 

If this man were literally “worth his 
weight in gold,” he would be worth in toto 
about $45,000, and this sum put at interest 
at the rate of 5 percent would bring in 
about $49 per week; therefore, the man’s 
earning power would be fixed at that rate. 

But the same personality which makes 
one man “worth his weight in gold” will 
make another man’s value many fold that 
sum. The personality of men is what dis- 
tinguishes one from another, so that big 
business today is not so much a battle of 
dollars and cents on one side and more 
dollars and cents on the other as it is a 
battle of one personality against another. 
That is also why many men with an in- 
describable something about them march 
ahead of other men of greater brain but 
lacking in that very ineffable quality that 
has a real market value. 

















Weather Interferes on West Coay 

The recent unusually severe weather on ¢, 
Pacific coast and particularly the heavy gy 
there, has reduced the volume of bookings } 


fir, spruce and hemlock manufacturers. Demaf at 
continues excellent, California still being the anno 
most active market. Many manufacture, ene 
faced with the possibility of a severe log shor as 
age occasioned by the heavy snows, are venB 1's 
careful about taking on business, and in many jf heen 


stances have turned down orders that unde In fi 
other circumstances would be entirely satisfy 


: Diar 
tory. The demand from the Atlantie¢ coast j tion: 
also very good, and gives promise of remainiy and 


active because of extensive building operation M 
in progress. Fir prices, like southern pine, » 


tee ee : reta 
main fairly stable; here and there some iten: stat 
have been marked up but there has been nothijy in § 
recently in the nature of a general advan int 


Telegraphic advices from Seattle state that f; 
logs on Puget Sound have advanced to ti 
highest point since the peak of war pric, 
ranging from $28 for No. 1 to $15 for No,: 


Conditions in the Western Pines Field)! 


The Inland Empire has experienced the mos) tur 
severe snow storms in thirty years, and of cours lar 
shipments have been materially interfered with § ple 
The Inland Empire mills, and to a considerable F ha 
extent mills in California, are accustomed to § in 
shipping despite snow and are not so much® of 
hindered in their operation as are the fir manu) th 
facturers on the Coast. Logging operations wil] } di 
be curtailed, but the storms probably will have § it 
little effect upon the total output when active Fa 
sawing is resumed. Stocks in all of the pine § in 
producing territory of the West are small, com. 
paratively speaking, and the market is very fim. 
Yard stock is moving better, particularly Fal, § t 
which is not experiencing as much competition Bf 
as usual from the Coast. The labor supply a § y 
present is fair, but is not very encouraging for F ¢ 
the spring months, when operations will be go F 1 
ing ahead at full speed; this is particularly F | 
true of the Inland Empire, tho it is expected F « 
that the California mills will have more than 
usual trouble in recruiting men this year. | 


Many Industries Increased Production 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 21.—The Depart: 
ment of Commerce announced tonight that a 
very large increase in productive activity is in- 
dicated by figures received to date thru the 
bureau of the census on January business condi: 
tions, with new high records made in many cases. 

Cotton goods, pig iron, steel ingots, locomo- 
tives, zinc, bituminous coal and maple and oak 
flooring are among the basic commodities whose 
January production figures show the largest out- 
put since the boom period of 1920. Sales and 
unfilled orders show the same upward trend, 
especially in metals and building materials. The 
large car loadings and seasonally high retail 
sales, as well as the general depletion of man- 
ufacturers’ stocks, indicate that the goods pro 
duced are quickly passing into consumption. 

It is stated that wholesale prices as a whole 
showed no change in January, but that farm 
products declined, while other groups rose. 

‘‘The present increase in productivity,’’ says 
the department announcement, ‘‘has thus far 
been differentiated from the 1919 boom by the 
relatively small expansion of commercial credit, 
and the relatively gradual increase in prices. 
The price increase during 1922 amounted to less 
than half of the increase in wholesale prices 
during 1919.’’ 

Touching briefly on lumber, the announcement 
says: ‘‘Lumber figures for January, as far 4s 
available, indicate a considerable increase ™ 
production and shipments over both the previous 
month and the corresponding month last year. 
Production of maple flooring reached the high 
est point on record, and oak flooring production 
for January has been exceeded only once.’’ 
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~} Manages Large California Operations 


Caico, CALIF., Feb. 19.—Announcement has 
been made by President W. A. Fairburn, of the 
Diamond Match Co., of the appointment of W. 
p, Dean as general manager of the company’s 
(glifornia operations. Mr. Dean will assume 
full executive charge of all its manifold inter- 
ests in California other than the match factory. 
The Diamond Match Co. operates a number of 
manufacturing plants, and in addition a line 
of retail yards. 

At the same time that President Fairburn 
announced the appointment of W. B. Dean as 
general manager, he also issued an emphatic 
denial of the rumor that the Diamond Match 
(,’s timber holdings in southern California had 
een purchased by the Red River Lumber Co. 
In fact, instead of disposing of its interests the 
Diamond Match Co. has decided to make addi- 
tional heavy expenditures for railroad extensions 
and for the purchase of additional timber lands. 

Mr. Dean has a wide acquaintance among the 
retail lumbermen of the State, with whom he 


stands very high. He has taken an active part 


jn association work and is considered a leader 
in the retail lumber trade of California. 


Seeks Distributing Yard Site 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 19.—A. S. Goldsbor- 
ough, secretary of the Merchants’ & Manufac- 
turers’ Association of this city, states that a 
large Pacific coast lumber company contem- 
plates following the example of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Corporation of Everett, Wash., 
in establishing a big depot for the distribution 
of Pacific coast stocks in the eastern section of 
the country. Mr. Goldsborough refuses to 
divulge the identity of this corporation, but says 
it operates its own line of ships between Seattle 
and the east Coast, and after an examination 
into the advantages offered by various ports, 
favors Baltimore as the eastern terminus. 

According to Mr. Goldsborough, a representa- 
tive of the company has forwarded to him speci- 
fications for the proposed wharf and lumber 
yard, stating that if Baltimore meets these re- 
quirements the new enterprise will come here. 
The specifications have been submitted to the 
Port Development Commission and business con- 
cerns that would be interested in the venture. 
The site for the terminal, it is stated, must con- 
tain between twenty and thirty acres, with 
wharfage facilities and deep water approach 
capable of accommodating steamers with a draft 
of twenty-five or twenty-six feet. South or 
East Baltimore is preferred. About 1,500 feet 
of wharfage is asked. 


Hoosiers Organize Inspection Bureau 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 19—No more will 
lumbermen of Indianapolis go to conventions 
and half way apologize for the lack of an or- 
ganization in their home city, for the Indian- 
apolis Lumber Merchants’ Credit & Inspection 
Bureau has sprung into being. Harry C. Scearce 
has been elected president, and other officers are: 
H. M. Moore, vice president; E. L. Anderson, 
secretary, and J. W. Potter, manager. Mr. Pot- 
ter was one of the organizers of the local build- 
ers’ supply association, and has spent years in 
association work. 

The bureau came into being as a result main- 
ly of the Indianapolis Estimators’ Club. Two of 
the local lumbermen were invited guests one 
hight to the weekly dinner of the estimators. 
Here were three or four of their own estimators 
Working with estimators from various other 
yards, and the owners of the yards without an 
organization. Just at that time Mr. Potter ar- 
rived in Indianapolis from a trip thru the West. 
He made a little sociable call on Joseph Bran- 
hum, of the Brannum-Keene Lumber Co., and 
was informed that the field was ripe in Indian- 
apolis for an organization of lumber dealers. 
The lure of organization work proved strong, 
and Mr, Potter went to work. 

_ From a business standpoint, the bureau is 
just what the name implies. It is primarily an 
mspection and credit bureau. Those two phases 
will constitute the greater part of its work. 





The organization plans to see that the buyer 
gets the exact grade he buys, the exact count 
and also that the dealer has at least a good 
chance of collecting when the bill is sold and 
the amount comes due. The matter of inspection 
service has been taken up with some of the larg- 
est architects of Indianapolis and they are for 
it strong. The bureau plans to get on the map in 
a big way during the Home Complete exposition 
to be held in the State fair grounds in April. 
Meetings are to be held weekly, a luncheon at 
one of the local hotels, the business meeting fol- 
lowing the luncheon. 


Big Timber Deal in Kentucky 


ASHLAND, Ky., Feb. 20.—John W. Kitchen, 
president of the Kitchen Lumber Co., Ashland, 
has purchased the W. H. Dawkins holdings in 
the Dawkins Lumber Co. and the Big Sandy & 
Kentucky Railroad, both million dollar cor- 
porations. The transfer includes 44,000 acres 
of timberlands in Magoffin and Breathett coun- 
ties and an 8-foot double band mill with a ca- 
pacity of 80,000 feet of lumber a day. The 
railroad, a common earrier, owns forty-two miles 
of track and complete equipment. The deal 

















"No man ever fought 


for his 
Boardinghouse“ 





gives Mr. Kitchen control of the Dawkins Lum- 
ber Co. and the railway, and he has been elected 
president of both corporations. The timber is 
considered one of the finest hardwood tracts in 
the Appalachian region. 

The Big Sandy & Kentucky Railroad extends 
from Dawkins, Ky., on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad to the Dawkins mill at Royallton, Ky., 
and from thence twenty miles into the company’s 
timber. It is the only connecting link between 
the Kentucky and Big Sandy rivers and carries 
considerable coal tonnage from the mines along 
that route. 

The Dawkins Lumber Co. was organized about 
twenty years ago by W. H. Dawkins, who has 
been a leading figure in the hardwood industry 
of the region. The company can put 25,000,000 
feet on the market yearly, it is said. The 
Kitchen Lumber Co., operating three band mills 
in eastern Tennessee, with this addition, is 
probably capable of producing 50,000,000 feet 
annually. 


'Saeaaeaaaaaaaaaaaaa 


Severance Bill Is Discarded 


PORTLAND, OrE., Feb. 17.—The State legisla- 
ture now in session has definitely postponed the 
proposed severance bill which would have placed 
a tax on timber cut in this State. The com- 
mittee reported ‘‘do not pass’? and upon this 
recommendation the house voted postponement, 
which means that it went into the discard. The 
measure was proposed to obtain revenue for the 
State for paying indebtedness contracted for 
the benefit of posterity and it was figured that 
some of this revenue should come from natural 
resources as they are being utilized. 


Foreign Demand Is Expanding 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 20.—The Delta Ex- 
port Lumber Corporation, with headquarters in 
Memphis, reports that it has sold 25 percent 
more lumber abroad thus far this month than 
during the corresponding period in January, 
which represented the best previous month in 
the history of this agency. 

Demand is quite brisk from the United King- 
dom and there is a fairly active demand from 
continental sources. Oak and gum are the pre- 
dominating items asked for, altho some cypress, 
ash and other southern hardwoods are moving. 

The American Overseas Forwarding Co. is 
in receipt of information that the conference 
steamship lines have extended the rate of 30 
cents on lumber and forest products moving’ 
from southern ports to the United Kingdom 
until March 31. After that date the rate will 
advance to 35 cents. The company states that 
bookings are quite large because of the desire 
of exporters to take the fullest advantage of 
the lower rate. 


Inaugurates Intercoastal Service 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 17.—The steamer James 
B. Duke, first of the Garland Steampship line to 
touch the Columbia River, arrived today at St. 
Helens to load 1,000,000 feet of lumber for the 
Atlantic coast for the Charles R. McCormick Co. 
Arrival of the vessel inaugurated the new inter- 
coastal service of the Garland interests, which 
have placed seven ships in the Atlantic-Pacific 
trade. 

The vessel brought a part cargo of lumber 
in transit from Puget Sound, where she went 
before coming here. 


Tax Commission Issues Instructions 


New Or.EANs, La., Feb. 19.—The Louisiana 
Tax Commission has issued its instructions to 
parish assessors regarding assessments for the 
current year, modifying those applying to stand- 
ing timber to conform with the decision handed 
down by the State supreme court a few months 
ago. Heretofore timber has been classified and 
assessed on the basis of stumpage per acre as 
estimated in units of ‘‘forties.’’ The supreme 
court ruled that the holdings of a given tax- 
payer should be assessed as a unit and that 
other factors such as accessibility, character of 
logging operation required, ete., should be con- 
sidered in establishing assessed valuations. 

Accordingly the State commission instructs 
assessors to list each holding as a unit, requiring 
the owners to supply acreage data together with 
their estimates of stumpage, upon which they 
are to assess actual market value as of Jan. 1. 
For their guidance the commission adds that 
according to information gathered by and sup- 
plied to it, ‘‘actual values’’ of hardwoods range 
from $2 per 1,000 feet for the inferior classes 
of hardwoods to $6 for the better grades, while 
the actual value of pine stumpage ranges from 
$5.50 to $8.50 per 1,000 feet, ‘‘dependent upon 
density, quality and accessibility.’? The lands 
are to be assessed separately, at not less than 
$2 per acre. Cypress stumpage valuations are 
ranged by the same method at from $6.50 to 
$10.50 per 1,000 feet and the land upon which 
cypress stands is to be separately valued at not 
less than $1 per acre. 

For cutover lands, these ‘‘average minimum 
values’? are indicated: Pine, class A, $5 per 
acre; class B, $3.50. Cypress: class A, $2 to $4 
per acre; class B, $1 to $2 per acre. No specific 
instructions are offered as to cut-over hardwood 
land. 

For lumber on yards the commission pre- 
scribes the following valuations: Cypress, $25 
per 1,000 feet; pine, $17; oak and ash, $17; 
cottonwood, willow, red gum, tupelo, ete., $12 
per 1,000 feet. Values of higher grades of 
lumber, such as mahogany, walnut, etc., ‘‘shall 
be determined by the market price.’’ 


Two THOUSAND TONS of German pig iron 
were sold recently in the New England market, 
being the first like sale of that description in 
more than a decade. 
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Conventions Prove the Value of Associations in Working Out denyi 
: ‘ ° el 
Cost Finding and Other Important Problems for Their Members mt 
01 
Readers of this department who have fol- at convention after convention. Take the all pretty simple in comparison with arriy- = 
lowed the convention reports carried in the matter of making estimates. Surely if ing at the right percentages to charge. A self 
AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN these last weeks anything is important, the setting of prices man may be letter perfect in extending a anyb 
must have been impressed with the success- that will yield a profit is important. Con- bill and still miss accuracy by a mile be. fool 
ful character of the convention season. We tests have been held in which the figures cause he doesn’t know costs. The Ohio fF jhon 
believe that the men who from motives of submitted have been almost funny; at least and the Northeastern associations have sens 
immediate economy or any other motives they would have been had they not indicated made a detailed study of these things. The ener 
have stayed at home have overlooked a bet. so serious a state of affairs. At the Ohio association is the logical organization to do buil 
The boys who are trying to sell the conven- convention, for instance, one speaker sent this; for the ordinary cost-finding expert is our 
tion idea to reluctant retailers no longer out a simple little job of millwork and asked likely to be more familiar with other lines [ing 
have to push hardest on the old generality the mill owners among the retailers to sub- of business than with lumber. He will poin 
that it’s a fine thing to go and to mix with mit a lump-sum price which in their opinion be able to survey a given yard and to work Ff }y3j 
the rest of the gang, even if you don’t attend would cover costs and yield a profit. The out a system, but it will be a pretty expen- put 
the sessions. This mixing still is as valu- prices submitted ranged from $29.75 to $60. sive business for that yard. And after it rat! 
able as it ever was, and many a man is done, experience is likely to develop | tho 
has got a new lease of business cour- weak spots in it. These associations tim 
age these last few weeks by talking have studied the matter for years and be 
around with his competitors and fel- \ tf | yy fy have developed comparatively simple cha 
low workers in the retailing vineyard; at | | // Wp systems that are not expensive to in- out, 
and probably he has picked up a sheaf \ “YW | stall or operate and that will tell a mu 
of tips from these men and from the _ eE= man all the time where he is stand- ing 
salesmen. But this isn’t the whole « <ffEF ing. One brother confessed that when [| 
of the story any more. Z| he installed his cost-finding system ' 
We can remember when the reports LZ it showed him at the end of the first 1 
of the formal sessions were as flat month that one-fifth of his sales was. | 4}, 
and dull as reports well could be; and yielding half his profits. A condi- the 
that was because nobody took them tion of this kind is obviously pretty sta 
seriously. A man hated to get up serious. It means that he is charg- of 
and tell how he did business. Either ing an unfairly high price for part of the 
he felt like a primary teacher teach- his goods and an unfairly low price for ses 
ing a college class how to read words the rest. The issue of such a situa- the 
of one syllable, or he felt that he was tion is usually some sharp new com- the 
giving away hard-learned secrets petition that will force all his prices thi 
which he wanted to keep under cover below the level of profit making, with ar 
for his own benefit. Under such cir- the result that before the manager tt 
cumstances he didn’t make much of an knows what has happened his concern in 
impression. will be seriously crippled. bu 
But the last few years have seen This uncertainty about prices is one > 80 
a remarkable change. You old con- of the several things that have caused th 
vention hounds remember when the the public to cloud the lumber indus- th 
first thin line of skirmishers began try with suspicion. It is hardly bt 
talking about modern merchandising. enough, either, that one dealer in a an 
They didn’t have a convincing story given competitive territory should ne 
to tell because of the fact that they know costs while the others do not. | , 
didn’t know much about the modern The uninformed brethren will continue th 
merchandising of lumber. They mere- Practical modern merchandising is a powerful aid in put- to set price standards; and while the ds 
ly felt that something could be done ting the retail lumber business upon a sounder basis enlightened man will know what is m 
to take the guesswork out of the busi- going on he’ll not be able to remedy ti 
ness and to carry salesmanship direct things single handed. Man after D 
to the public. They got well ridiculed for Most of the estimates averaged around $40. man has testified to his belief that most aI 
their pains, because when they were asked The speaker then figured. it out by his own murderous price cutting has resulted not m 
for concrete experience they didn’t have  cost-finding method, and nobody challenged so much from ill will as from ignorance. T 
much to offer. They talked about what its accuracy, and found it would cost about A dealer cuts because he doesn’t know ex- g 
ought to be done, for the reason that they $47 to make it. Any profit would have to actly where the danger line is to be drawn, t} 
had little to say about what had been done. be added to that figure. Estimation . and he thinks that probably he is still mak- or 
. ° ‘ bills in one contest showed a spread of ing at least a small profit when figures Bi 
Wide Spread in Cost Estimates about $4,000 on a job running about $6,500. would show that he is suffering a loss. tn 
But how sharply this has changed! The This spread, of course, indicates errors of Whatever is said about merchandising pe 
associations have proved, for instance, that addition due to the hurry of the contest; but and about people in general not being in- a 
successful retailing requires services which eliminating these grosser errors there was terested in price if they get what they d 
- _ a line of yards can afford to _ still a wide spread in the estimates. want, the fact remains that price always s] 
ire for itself. The associations have made : has been and always will be important. 
possible the codperative hiring of these Importance of Knowing Costs At least it will be so long as competition a 
traffic experts and architects and cost This failure to hit the right price is the is a fact, and we suspect that this will be e 
accountants and lawyers. Actual experience wrong side of a picture that is after all a long time. For as one dealer succeeds in th 
has proved that merchandising increases pretty bright; for many of the contestants getting a better margin of profit by per- 
sales. Men have discovered that their who have taken the trouble to perfect them- fecting his service, his competitors will ¢l 
heated statements to the effect that they selves in this work came very close to the begin offering the same service; and when i 
have sold lumber for forty years and so correct answer. In one contest where the all competitors are once more even in the n 
know everything worth knowing about it bill ran over $6,000, the first three men matter of service the customer will again fi 
no longer carry weight. More likely they were all within 16 cents of the correct make his decision on price. If this is a 
provoke amusement. The imperfection of figure. true, a dealer can’t well afford to guess ti 


this practical knowledge has been proved 


But making the actual calculation is after 


about what it costs him to handle any of 
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ing business is at or near the 


season has been aimed toward 


things as a shippers’ rating 


4 retailer gave his sharpest 
thought to buying. 
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[ganenoneene 
his lines of merchandise. We know well 
that not all retailers take this seriously. 
At one convention when a practical dealer 
operating an average yard told about the 
things he had learned from his cost sys- 
tem and the ease of operating it, a group 
of men sitting near us were making fun 
of him in whispers; cracking poor jokes, 
denying the truth of his statements and 
generally giving vent to their antagonism 
to the whole idea. We are not ready to 
endorse all the statements the speaker 
made. It is possible that he is fooling him- 
self by means of it. We know as well as 
anybody that forms and methods are not 
fool proof and that back of the best of 
them must be a man of common 
sense and sound judgment and 


the retailer’s thought should be applied. 
Now salesmanship, as has often been re- 
marked in these columns, means a lot more 
than smartness in talking to a prospect. 
Hypnotic salesmanship of the kind usually 
meant in the smart articles on selling is 
often a calamity to the business. Selling a 
man a big bill regardless of his ability to 
pay for it or to use it profitably to himself 
is about as short sighted as adulterating 
your own gasoline when you start across 
the American desert. No lumber business 
can prosper without repeat orders, and it 
can’t very well prosper if it has a lot of dis- 
satisfied customers out warning the rest of 
the community. There is an art of talking 


can not always change opinion for a stub- 
born customer, and he ought not to be and 
can not be a dictator. But by superior 
knowledge and by reasonable argument he 
can usually prevent these mistakes. The 
trend of all business and of all human re- 
lationships is toward allowing the man who 
knows how to do the job. A customer knows 
in a general way what he wants, but unless 
he is an architect he does not know how to 
get what he wants. More and more retailers 
are equipping themselves with this knowl- 
edge or are making connections with con- 
cerns that have it and can furnish it. 

There is the matter of a guaranteed price. 
Thousands of people have given up the job 
of building because of the un- 
certainty of the cost. One suc- 





energy. Methods alone don’t 
build a great business; but in 
our opinion the lumber retail- 


point where it can’t be a great 
business without methods. We 
put our money on the speaker 
rather than on the men who 
thought they were having a good 
time at his expense. He may 
be making mistakes, but the 
chances are that he’ll find it 
out. The chances are not so 
much in favor of his critics find- 
ing out their mistakes. 


Value of Salesmanship 


The matter of advertising and 
salesmanship has been much to 
the front. In fact, as has been 
stated recently in another part 
of the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN, 
the attention of retailers this 


the customer instead of toward 
the manufacturer. All the 
things involved in selling goods 
are in the limelight, and not 
much has been said about buy- 
ing. This does not mean that 
buying is unimportant. In fact 
some attention has been given 
these matters; particularly such 


bureau and freight traffic. But 
anybody who has been in busi- 
ness long can remember when 


In those 
days there was no known sales- 
manship worthy of much con- 
tined thought and attention. 
Dealers are still careful buyers, 





This Service 


Is For You 
—MR. AND MRS. HOME BUILDER 


We know the problems and difficulties home builders go up 
against. We know the disappointment when they are not solved 
right. And we are determined that users of our materials will 
be nothing short of delighted with their homes—that they will 
having their home planned and built in the most modern way 
That is the reason for this service. 


“Home Builders’ Headquarters” is yours. Its service is our gift 
to you; your lasting satisfaction is the reward we ex 
Feel Free to make this b 
when you plan to build. 
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cessful convention speaker who 
is also a successful retailer has 
told a number of conventions 
how he has overcome this diffi- 
culty without going into the con- 
tracting business. He has se- 
lected contractors and has helped 
train them in accuracy of esti- 
mating. He and they work to- 
gether. He is an expert sales- 
man, and they are not. They 
are expert builders, and he {fs 
not. This informal partnership 
has been worked out in such a 
satisfactory way that they 
bring him their prospects. He 
agrees with the prospect on the 
house plan, furnishes the draw- 
ings and specifications and puts 
a price on the building material. 
Contractors put a figure on the 
labor. The customer knows be- 
fore a nail is driven what the 
house is going to cost. Some 
dealers, to be sure, say this can 
not be done; but this man has 
been doing it for years. He has 
done it with big firms and little. 
One firm he worked with on this 
basis does an annual business 
well in excess of a million dol- 
lars. It is a matter of organi- 
zation, confidence and leaving of 
particular jobs to men who are 
experts in those jobs. 


Financing Home Building 


And this year, probably more 
than in any other year, the mat- 
ter of financing home building 
has been to the front. How, 
asks one speaker, can you sell 
lumber if your customers can 








and in some respects they are 
more careful than ever before. 
They have become students of 
general market changes in order 
that if possible they may avoid 
overstocking at the peak of the market. 
But having done that much there seems less 
inclination to shop around and jockey for 
Position in order that a saving of a few cents 
athousand feet may be effected. For in these 
days there is a science and art of salesman- 
ship worthy of their best efforts. 

In the old days a man might save 50 cents 
athousand in buying a car and then without 
txactly knowing it lose a couple of dollars a 
thousand thru ignorant price cutting or weak 
salesmanship. The modern merchant is in- 
lined, if he has to choose, to lose the 50 
tents and to save the $2. He believes, as a 
lumber of men have said on convention 
floors, that money is made in quick turnover 
and that buying has only a remote connec- 
tion with turnover. Salesmanship is the 


thing that moves lumber, and that’s where 





With the idea of attracting prospective home builders and to render spe- 
cial service this Lafayette (La.) retailer has established ‘‘ Home 
Builders’ Headquarters’’ 


to a prospect, but that art ought to be di- 
rected toward selling him what he can use 
to his own profit and convincing him that it 
is to his own profit. And what a lot of 
things this involves! We venture to guess 
that any man who has attended a first rate 
convention this year has gone home with 
some new ideas of the inclusiveness of sales- 
manship. 


House Design 


There is the matter of house design. It 
would be depressing, but we’d like to know 
how many customers have been allowed 
without protest to build a house exactly ac- 
cording to their own ideas only to find out 
later that it is inconvenient, does not fit in 
with the general standard of the neighbor- 
hood and has a low resale value. A dealer 


not pay for it? The old-timer 
would answer that you can’t and 
let it go at that. But the mod- 
ern dealer says that many a man 
who seems unable to pay can do 
so if his resources are mobilized and made 
effective by the right kind of organization. 
The building and loan is very much to the 
front. It has been proved over and over 
again that financial resources are inactive 
because, until they are assembled, they seem 
too trifling to be considered. A man could 
not well go out and borrow $5 from each of 
a thousand people. But the building and 
loan makes that very thing possible. In 
place after place the savings of school chil- 
dren have made possible the building of one 
to twenty homes in the town each year. 
This never could happen without special or- 
ganization. And if the school children can 
do this much, how much more can their par- 
ents and other adults do! There is in every 
person a sort of dead center between saving 
and wasting, and with a given and desirable 
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objective this waste can be converted into 
homes. The second mortgage has long been 
the bugbear of lumbermen and contractors 
because they had to take some of them in 
order to do business at all, and yet they 
could not afford to tie up their capital in 
any such way. Here again the job should 
be left to an organization expert in handling 
such things. Second mortgages have proved 
in many places to be safe and profitable in- 
vestments when properly drawn according to 


the right kind of payment terms. And in 
numberless cases the fact that no organiza- 
tion was prepared to handle second mort- 
gages has driven desirable business out of 
the market. 

This hasty review lacks much of covering 
the subject, but it will at least indicate 
something of the field open to the man who 
tackles the big field of salesmanship. “I 
used to think that anybody could run a lum- 
ber yard,” a man remarked to us, “but after 


News and Pointers for 


The Cost of Doing Business 


We wonder if you are in position to furnish us 
with an average cost of doing business from sev- 
eral progressive yards around the country. We are 
situated in a village of 600 population, and our 
territory is well stocked with lakes. We do not 
know whether or not you would class us as a 
small country yard; our last year’s’ business 
amounted to $76,000. Our operating cost amounted 
to 13.1 percent. Any information you might be 
able to furnish us regarding the operation of a 
retail yard along the cost line will be thoroly’ ap- 
preciated. What percentage is it permissible to 
charge off at the end of the year on stock piled 
outdoors? Also what percentage is allowable for 
waste ?—INQuIRY No. 889. 


|The above inquiry comes from a middlewest- 
ern retailer. If the company’s operating cost 
of 13.1 percent represents the total cost of doing 
business, it is to be most sincerely congratulated. 
Very few retail lumber companies are able to 
do business upon such a small percentage. In 
fact, the cost of doing business, as revealed by 
a recent investigation by the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN, ranges from 16 to 30 percent. Com- 
parative figures on this subject are rather diffi- 
cult to obtain, because there is no uniformity 
‘in the matter of cost systems, and then again 
some retailers think they know their costs when, 
as a matter of fact, they do not know them. An 
Ohio company in 1921 did business for 21.9 per- 
cent of its total sales, the expenses being di- 
vided as follows: 


Percent 
Operating expense, including investment..... 8. 
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Another company, run in an exceptionally 
efficient manner, gives its 1921 operating ex- 
penses as follows, the percentages being based 
upon the sales price: 
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Stock piled outdoors naturally deterioates 
from exposure to the weather and from handling. 
The best way to take care of this problem, how- 
ever is to keep damaged stock cleaned up and 
out of the way and not permit it to accumu- 
late. If constant care is exercised to move 
damaged stock, or to prevent stock from being 
damaged, there will be very little waste or dam- 
age. If the waste, or actually damaged stock, 
amounts to very much in money, it would pay 
to build an open type shed, which would do away 
with this waste. In fact, the tendency of re- 
tail lumbermen today is to keep the entire 
stock under cover. If this is done there is prac- 
tically no waste or damage. A percentage of 
waste would be entirely reasonable for one lo- 
cation beeause of handling conditions, but in 
another location would be entirely out of line. 
So far as available information goes there is 
no data showing what should be charged off 


at the end of the year for stock which has been 
damaged. The opinion of readers upon this 
point is solicited.—EDIToR. | 


(SHARE aEaEa: 


Building Show Is Distinct Success 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 19.—The Southern 
Pine Association, in conjunction with Jackson- 
ville retailers, has just concluded a home build- 





attending this convention for three days | 
begin to believe that a man who can mn, 
lumber yard as it ought to be run can get 
away with anything else in the busines 
world.” 















































[The next instalment of the Realm of th 
Retailer will contain practical information 
costs culled from recent conventions, and sys. 
gestions for preventing over organization of the 
retail business.—EpitTor. | 


Retailers 


builders. The Jacksonville lumber firms ¢. 
operating with the Southern Pine Association ip 
staging the exhibit included the following; 
Dekle Lumber Co., Duval Planing Mill Co, 
Flesher Lumber Co., Florida Millwork Co.,, J, 
C. Halsema Manufacturing Co., Jacksonville 
Lumber Co., Jones Lumber Co., Mahoney Lun. 
ber Co., McCormick Lumber Co., Putnam Lun. 
ber Co., Schelle-Sasse Manufacturing Co., South 
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An interior view of the Florida Home Building Exhibit 


ing exposition here, which was markedly sue- 
cessful. The Florida Home Building Exhibit 
opened Feb. 12 and continued tor one week, 
closing Feb. 17. The publicity was handled by 
Albert R. Israel, publicity manager of the South- 
ern Pine Association, and not only Jacksonville 
papers but daily and weekly newspapers thruout 
the State gave much publicity to the exhibit. 
On the opening day there were more than two 
thousand visitors and each day more came, so 
that it is estimated more than twenty thousand 
people were on hand, many of the most inter- 
ested being visitors from northern States who 
are spending the winter in Florida, so that this 
exhibit will assist in creating business in other 
places besides Jacksonville. A feature of the 
exhibit was the setting aside of one day as 
‘“All Florida Day,’’ while another day was 
‘“Woman’s Day,’’ and still another was set 
aside as ‘‘Contractors’ and Builders’ Day.’’ 
Particular effort was made on these days to in- 
terest special classes, and excellent results were 
obtained. 

A feature of the exhibit was the large num- 
ber of model cottages, bungalows and buildings 
shown, to say nothing of the various panels of 
southern pine, displaying different ways of work- 
ing and finishing this wood. In a number of 
cases miniature rooms were shown. Every minia- 
ture shown was built exactly to scale, and in 
precise accord with blueprints of the full-sized 
house. At night all the models were lighted 
with small electric globes on the inside, pre- 
senting a most attractive appearance. Plan 
books and a vast amount of literature were 
distributed, designed to give aid to prospective 





Jacksonville Lumber & Supply Co., Wilson, Ot- 
well & Cone, Ine. 


Sunset State Smiles for Ohioans 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 17.—‘‘ We wish we 
could linger longer,’’ was stamped on the faces 
of every single member of the Ohio retailers’ 
delegation as they embarked at 11 0’clock 
Thursday morning on their homeward journey. 
It was hard for the Ohioans to say good-by to 
southern California sunshine at its best, par- 
ticularly in the face of the headlines on the 
front page of this morning’s papers telling of 
blizzards and below-zero weather in other sec 
tions of the country. 

In southern California, the visitors spent four 
days crowded with pleasure. There were 40 
meetings or banquets—not a suggestion of busi 
ness—in their stay here. By motor car to 
Riverside, San Diego, Hollywood, Pasadena, 
Long Beach and Venice, and by boat to Catalina, 
the Ohioans kept on the go from morning until 
late at night seeing all there was to sce in and 
around Los Angeles. And they did not want for 
things to hold their interest. 

There was only one disappointment in the 
Los Angeles visit and that was the inability to 
make arrangements for taking the entire party 
thru one of the big motion picture studios ™ 
Hollywood or Culver City. On aceount of the 
size of the party, it was impossible on short 
notice for the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce to book the Ohio retailers for a studio 
tour so they could see Pola Negri emote, Gloria 
Swanson do some of her best vamping, Douglas 
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perme 
Fairbanks jump over castles or Tom Mix leap 
qeross Yawning canyons. However, several of 
the machines carrying the Ohioans about the 
city ran into cameras in action ‘‘on location’’ 
and they were able to see how it was done. _ 

The tremendous building activity going on in 
Los Angeles and thruout southern California 
greatly impressed the visitors. They were lit- 
erally amazed at the great demands of the south- 
em California market, which are largely served 
py water direct from the Pacific Northwest. 

While at the harbor on the way to Catalina 
Island, the visitors were shown at the lumber 
docks several old windjammers, which have re- 
cently been pressed into service, and passed 
one coming in the harbor. The picturesque 
craft held great interest for them. 


Set New January Building Record 


Following the record building year of 1922, 
the opening month of 1923 showed a total of 
building permits issued that far exceeds any 
revious January. 

Official returns from 210 cities reporting to 
the American Contractor reveal that the present 
January leads its next nearest rival—that of 





Have You Sent in Your 
Contest Letter? 


Closing Date Is Feb. 28 


Many splendid letters have been re- 
ceived for entry in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S prize contest an- 
nounced in the Dec. 16 issue. Prizes 
totaling $75 are to be awarded for the 
best five letters written by retail lum- 
bermen suggesting the best plans and 
methods for meeting the trade problems 
listed in the announcement. 

To be eligible for entry in the con- 
test, letters must be postmarked not 
later than Feb. 28. 











1922—by 45 percent, and thus gives promise, 
as has been so generally predicted, that 1923 
will considerably outdistance the year just ended 
in amount of construction. 

The 210 cities report 41,780 permits for Jan- 
uary, 1923, as against 30,863 in January, 1922. 


Addresses Students On Grading 


New HAVEN, Conn., Feb. 20.—The annual ad- 
dress provided for by the 20th Engineers Me- 
morial Fund to be delivered before the Yale 
University School of Forestry was presented 
today by Charles N. Perrin, secretary Blakeslee, 
Perrin & Darling, Buffalo, N. Y., and chairman 
inspection rules committee National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. The subject chosen for 
his address by Mr. Perrin was ‘‘The Grading 
of Hardwoods.’’ Adopting as a text for his 
address the definition of grading given by the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Mr. Perrin re- 
viewed the history of grading from the begin- 
nings of hardwood manufacture, when grading 
was a matter of agreement between buyer and 
seller, and then a matter of local custom and 
practice to be followed by something in the na- 
ture of regional grading inspection. 


National Hardwood Unified Grading Rules 


Finally, he said, the impelling need of national 
standards was literally forced upon the industry. 
Mr. Perrin said that when the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association was organized at Chi- 
cago, April 8, 1898, each market had a different 
set of inspection rules for hardwood lumber, and 
that there was endless confusion and misunder- 
standing. The National association was organ- 
ied to unify the various sets of rules, so that 
one standard of inspection and measurement 
might prevail thruout the country. 

The speaker quoted from a pamphlet issued 
by the National association in 1901, outlining 
conditions as they existed prior to its organiza- 
tio and concluding with the statement of its 
purpose, which he declared was ‘‘to see the busi- 
hess of handling hardwood lumber placed on a 
plane beside otaer departments of the trade and 
other lines of business, where there is security 
for contracts and where legitimate business 
methods may be enforced.’’ 


Two Schools of Hardwood Inspection 


Briefly reviewing the developments in.theories, 
methods and agencies of inspection, Mr. Perrin 
said that until almost the present day there had 
been two schools of inspection, the one determin- 
ing the value of the board from the better face 
of the piece; and the other, which is the Na- 
tional, specifying that inspection should be made 
from the poorer side. After going somewhat 
into detail regarding the development of official 
grading, Mr. Perrin said that the hardwood in- 
spection rules that are employed today are those 
that have been developed under the sponsorship 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 
These, he said,- have literally been developed 
tom usage, and the same process by which these 
tules have been evolved must continue. 


Industry to Fit Product; or Product, Industry 

For the purposes of discussion, he said, hard- 
Wood sawmill products might be thrown into 
two rather rough divisions, the one nature-made 


and the other man-made. Under the classifica- 
tion of nature-made products he would put 
boards as they drop from the log and after 
edging and trimming. As man-made he would 
term the special stock and small dimension for 
furniture and other purposes. In the one case, 
the industry has presented to it by nature a 
lengthwise section of the log from which it is 
to make the most intelligent use possible. In 
the other, it has a particular need of industry 
presented to meet, for which an article is to be 
provided. Industry must fit the sawmill prod- 
uct in the one case, and the product must fit 
industry in the other. 


Should Leave Waste at Mill Points 


Mr. Perrin explained that the present rules 
divide and define the various boards into groups, 
in the order of value, and he showed how the 
various classifications are made. There is a cer- 
tain point, he said, in the series of boards at 
which elear content grade lumber can be eco- 
nomically shipped, and below which it can not 
be. It is simply a matter of ‘‘lugging along 
so much waste that the value of the usable con- 
tent is eaten up by the burden. This waste 
should be left at the shipping point, and the 
only way to do it is to remanufacture this low 
grade lumber into small dimension.’’ 

In this connection, he said, suggestions had 
been made recently that the present system of 
standard or basic grading be discarded for what 
is known as ‘‘utility’’ grading. This means the 
selection from the log run product of boards 
within a closely defined limit which are tech- 
nically and accurately adaptable to the needs 
of a particular industry. It is claimed, he said, 
that the adoption of such a system would lead to 
unification, the elimination of much waste and 
would bring large pecuniary returns to both 
producer and consumer. 


Small Dimension Is Becoming Important 


After a somewhat detailed discussion of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the two sys- 
tems of grading Mr. Perrin went into the sub- 
ject of small dimension stock. One of the first 
questions to be considered, he said, is how far 
to carry the process of fabrication at the pro- 
ducing end. Opinions differ as to methods of 
producing this small dimension. The small di- 
mension rule, in his opinion, should specify an 
article that can be manufactured by the average 
sawmill with ordinary machinery, and be 
shipped rough and air dried. There has been a 
tendency, in recent years for the woodworking 
industry to follow the source of lumber supply, 
but he said that with clear dimension established 
it looks as if the ‘‘old town furniture factory 
could come home again.’’ He made the predic- 
tion that small dimension soon will become a 
very ‘‘big factor in the industry. Everything 
seems to be in its favor in an economic way and 
the development of proper standards is in the 


The valuation in the first instance is $206,327,- 
805. In January, 1922, it was $142,040,085. 
Thirty-six cities had valuations that went over 
the million dollar mark. Only twenty-four 
crossed that mark in 1922; only twenty-one in 
1920, and only twelve in 1921. Cities not listed 
in the million dollar class in January, 1922, but 
which crossed the goal in January, 1923, are 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, St. Paul, Columbus, 
Louisville, Springfield (Mass.), Toledo, Mem- 
phis, Richmond, Fresno, Denver, Tulsa, Tacoma, 
Atlantie City, Long Beach and Dayton, 

According to the national building survey 
prepared by S. W. Straus & Co., covering the 
month of January, just made public, the build- 
ing material price situation for the country 
at large did not point radically in January to- 
ward a decided inerease or decrease. Prices on 
many materials varied according to locality, 
indicating influences which related largely to 
local stock on hand and freight conditions. 
Large builders who keep in close touch with 
prospective material prices, and who have con- 
struction projects in hand, were not delaying 
completion of their plans with even the hope 
that prices will soon change to any great ex- 
tent. 


of Hardwoods 


very best possible status.’’ He said also that 
the manufacture of laminated articles is closely 
akin to the use of small dimension. 

Mr. Perrin devoted some attention to the mat- 
ter of waste in the woods and at the mill, point- 
ing out the various causes of such waste. Also 
under the heading of manipulation he told of 
unethical practices, which it has been the aim of 
lumber organizations to eliminate. In this con- 
nection he referred to the suggestion of grade 
marking as a solution, and the placing in each 
ear of a card showing the contents. 


Rules Not Theory; Based on Experience 


In conclusion the speaker said that hardwood 
grading is one of the most practical things in 
the world, ‘‘it is born of economic necessity and 
developed in the school of experience. It is the 
definition of the log product in terms of its 
most efficient adaptability to the requirements 
of the consumer.’’ Theories, he said, do not 
always work out in the way that might be ex- 
pected. In his view ‘‘the proper concept of a 
standard grade is that it should be a general 
grade to cover all industry. Otherwise it is not 
basic. The standard grade should be a grade 
that the average sawmill can sort and carry in 
stock.’’ 


Hardwood Industry Democratic and American 


Finally Mr. Perrin said that while steel, oil 
and certain other industries vital to the national 
life are in a marked degree corporations of 
great power and influence, the hardwood lumber 
industry of the country, as regards both pro- 
duction and distribution, is conducted by thou- 
sands of individuals and companies in a compe- 
tition so keen and widespread that in a great 
number of cases these competitors are not even 
known to each other, either thru personal con- 
tact or by correspondence. Therefore, he said, 
of all the great industries of the United States, 
the hardwood lumber industry is the most essen 
tially democratic and therefore most truly re 
flects the spirit of American institutions. 


Must Observe Long-Short Haul Rule 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 20.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has denied, effective July 
2, an application of the Missouri & North Arkan- 
sas Railroad Co. for authority to continue rates 
on logs and lumber from stations on its line to 
Algiers, Gretna, New Orleans and Portchalmette, 
La., and Galveston and Port Arthur, Tex., with- 
out observing the long-and-short-haul provision 
of the fourth section. of the Interstate Commerce 
act. 

The commission likewise has denied a similar 
application filed by this railroad, affecting ship- 
ments of lumber and related articles from sta- 
tions on its line to south Atlantic coast points. 
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Western Retail Dealers Hold a Lumber Institute Where 


SPOKANE, Wasu., Feb. 17.—About 450 re- 
tnilers have been in attendance here at the 
twentieth annual meetings of the Western Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association and Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Society Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
and today. Maj. E. G. Griggs, of Tacoma, pres- 
ident St.. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., wired 
Friday that he could not leave home because of 
heavy snow that hindered logging operations 
and threatened floods. - Other speakers were af- 
fected. 

The party of the Columbia Valley Lumber 
Co., headed by J. H. Bloedel, president, spent 
sixty hours on the train between Seattle and 
Spokane, arriving Friday morning after being 
snowbound for thirty-five hours in the Cascades 
and having returned to Seattle for a fresh start. 
Their part on the program was changed from 
Thursday to Friday afternoon and other changes 
made so that there has been no hitch or delay. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


The convention started Wednesday morning 
with an attendance of nearly two hundred, in 
the Marie Antoinette Room of the Davenport 
Hotel. After prayer by the Rev. G. W. Knep- 
per, and selections by the Davenport ladies’ 
quartette, President J. C. Ferger read his annual 
address. 

President’s Address 


President Ferger said that he would not, ex- 
cept by casual reference, review the past activi- 
ties of the association, but he would in accord- 
ance with the organization’s own policy look 
into the future. To serve its proper purpose the 
association must, he said, think in advance of 
the times. 

Competition and competitor, President Ferger 
said, always have been bugaboos in the retail 
lumber business, the retailer looking upon the 
man running the other yard as his only competi- 
tor. The fact is, Mr. Ferger said, the automobile 
man, the clothier, the jeweler, the life insurance 
agent, the get-rich-quick artist and the oil sales- 
man are all his competitors in the sense that 
they are after the funds of the community. 
There are, he said, 12,000 national advertisers, 
a number that will likely be increased by a 
thousand or more in the next twelve months, all 
seeking trade from the retail lumberman’s cus- 
tomers. Many of them are getting from the 
dealer’s customers money for things that are 
not nearly.so important as homes, garages, im- 
plement sheds and many other things that mate- 
rials sold by the dealer will make. In his opin- 
ion, Mr. Ferger said, the retailer in order to 
meet this competition will be compelled to find 
a method of intensive sales promotion. This new 
order is sure to make all dealers better lumber 
merchants and those who remain in the business 
will be the equals of the most progressive of 
today. In the future, he said, he thought he 
could see the lumber store with all. its factors 
for service, including trained employees expert 
in the various branches of building and decorat- 
ing. ‘‘I see,’’ he said, ‘‘a new place for women 
of advanced ideas on planning, finishing and 
furnishing a home. A few women have taken up 
this line of work and are meeting with unquali- 
fied success.’’ 

One of the most constructive suggestions made 
at last year’s conference, the president said, was 
that toward increasing the number of woodwork- 
ing mechanics. Boys, he said, do not look with 
favor on the idea of entering the trades. They 
have been educated to the professions instead 
and ‘today there is a shortage of building me- 
chanics in every branch of the building field. 
President Ferger said that the members of the 
association in his opinion can do no more useful 
work than to bring to the attention of the boys 
of the present the opportunities in the building 
trades. Parallel with this movement should be 
that of teaching employees of the yards the 
technical uses of the materials carried in stock. 
Every lumberman, he said, who seeks success in 
the retail lumber business should understand 
blueprints, the common uses of the steel square, 
be able to make rough sketches of small build- 





ings and to give intelligent advice and help to 
customers. Next to technical knowledge Mr. 
Ferger placed human interest as the greatest 
asset of salesmanship. Building a home is a 
momentous task to the inexperienced, and a 
little interested advice in such a case smooths 
the pathway to an order. 


Referring to the alternating periods of booms 
and depressions in the lumber business, thirteen 
of which he said had occurred since the Civil 
War, Mr. Ferger declared that if a way can be 
found to conduct the lumber business so as to 
avoid these extremes a valuable contribution will 
be made to the cause of business. If the ex- 
tremes of depression are to be avoided, he said, 
the heights of the booms must also be foregone; 
the industrial pendulum swings as far one way 
from the center as the other. Inasmuch, he said, 
as national and local governments use a third of 
the construction material they could, by making 
their appropriations when money is easy and 
delaying construction until a reaction downward 
has set in, do much in behalf of stabilization. 


Tho home building may seem a subject worn 
threadbare by discussion, President Ferger said, 
he felt he must urge its importance in American 
life. He said he felt that the retail lumber in- 
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dustry owes a duty to promote the home building 
idea and above all else to safeguard the build- 
ing interests of its customers. ‘‘Let us do our 
best,’’ he said, ‘‘to see to it that the home idea 
is assisted in its growth, not because it enriches 
our pockets, but because it enriches our Ameri- 
canhood.’’ 


Referring to the various political blocs that 
have been organized to secure favorable legisla- 
tion, President Ferger said he felt there were in 
the same field wide possibilities for useful work 
for the retailer which may be done in a construc- 
tive way by the association. In illustration, 
he said that an attempt now is being made in 
one of the States of the association’s territory 
so to amend the lien law as to make it practically 
worthless as a protection to the retail lumber- 
man. 


President Ferger said he had only one recom- 
mendation to make and that was the establishing 
of an association office in California with a view 
to increasing the membership and service of the 
association in that and adjoining States. To 
do this the dues of the association should be 
increased from $15 to $20. 

In elosing, the president said he felt justi- 
fied in taking a reasonably optimistic view of the 
future, the only dark cloud on the horizon be- 
ing the foreign situation. He felt, he said, 
that these are history making days in the retail 
lumber business; that the retailers are rapidly 
developing their merchandising possibilities and 
that the time i» not far off when the whole ter- 


ritory will be enjoying a generous measure of 


prosperity. 
Report of Secretary 


Secretary-treasurer A. L. Porter followed With ' 


his annual report, at the outset of which hg 
reviewed the efforts of the organization to g. 
cure new members with the result that, despite 
losses due to business changes and other causes 
there has been a net increase of four, the men. 
bership Feb. 1 being 1,079 as compared with 
1,075 a year ago. 


development of the region in which it operates, 


He told of the increase in the service performed | 


by the association and the benefits received by 
the members, in addition to which, he said, had 
been the values of friendship and acquaintang 
and the discussions of problems which twenty 
annual institutes have afforded. 


The association’s territory now, he said, em. 
braces 950,000 square miles much larger than 
that covered by any similar organization. 1 
cover this vast territory as in his opinion it 
should be covered would represent a considerable 
investment, but it would be an investment that 
would pay. 


To meet the present situation Secretary Porter 


Secretary Porter reviewed | 
somewhat the history of the association and the | 








offered the following solution: Hold annual in. 
stitutes the same as at present; amend the by- 
laws so that each State will elect its own diree- 
tors for the association, one for each one hun- 
dred members and fraction thereof, and having 
these directors act as an executive committee 
for the association’s management in that par. 
ticular State. It would be the duty of the diree- 
tors to call at least one meeting annually, such 
meeting to be attended by the secretary, traffic 
manager and, possibly, the president of the 
parent association. 


Secretary Porter recommended that the mem- 
bership fee remain at $5, but that the annual 
dues be increased from $15 to $20 a year a yard. 
The proposed dues, he showed, are as low or 
lower than those of similar retail organizations. 


Secretary Porter embodied in his report a 
statement of the reasons why the farmer is the 
greatest of all consumers, comparing the pro- 
ductions of the farm with those of industry. 
‘*Cultivate and serve the farmer,’’ he said, ‘‘he 
is your best customer.’’ The secretary closed 
his report with a financial statement showing a 
balance on the credit side. 


Traffic Manager’s Report 


R. 8. Brown, manager of the traffic depart- 
ment of the association, reviewed the work of 
the department and some of the developments 
in the transportation field. He said that, com- 
pared with the influence of the individual mem- 
ber in protecting his interests with the carriers, 
the association is a giant, because behind its 
demand for the settlement of railroad claims 
is the moral weight of all the members. 


If, he said, there are any lumber merchants 
who say the association has done nothing for 
them there are two conclusions to be drawn. 
One is, that they have failed to avail themselves 
of their privileges as members; and, the other, 
that they have not done their share toward car- 
rying on the association’s work. Today, he said, 
the traffic department is performing service for 
63 percent of the membership, but in order to 
be as effective as possible it should have the sup- 
port of the entire membership. 


Mr. Brown submitted a report showing that 
the claims filed in 1922 numbered 1,926 as com- 
pared with 2,228 in 1921; and that the amount 
of the claims filed in the later year was $21, 
357.47 as compared with $17,339.51 in 1921. Of 
the claims filed in 1922, the department col- 
lected 1,865, amounting to $15,885.70 as com- 
pared with 2,454 collected in 1921, amounting to 
$20,883.26. During 1921, 629 members used the 
service and during 1922, 678 used it, the per- 
centage of the total membership in the earlier 
year being 58.4 and in the later, 62.8 percent. 

The report also included the statement regard- 
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o-operation and Modern Merchandising Are Featured 


ing informal and formal complaints filed and 
rate adjustments secured. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon was opened with an address on 
the ‘‘Organization and Education of Our Em- 
ployees,’’ by A. Schumacher, president Home 
Lumber Co., Spokane, [Mr. Schumacher’s ad- 
dress appears on page 53.—EDITOR. ] 


Methods of Handiing Customers 


A demonstration of the right and wrong way 
to handle a customer was made by J. L. Logs- 
don, manager Boise-Payette Lumber Co., Kuna, 
Ida., and George C. Power, manager Boise- 
Payette Co., Nampa, Ida. C. W. Gamble, gen- 
eral manager of the company with headquarters 
at Boise, Ida., directed the performance. 

Several excellent baritone solos were rendered 
by H. L. Masterson, assistant general manager 
National Builders’ Bureau, who also led the 
convention in singing old time songs. 

Wednesday evening an informal reception in 
the Marie Antoinette Room followed the show- 
ing of films of California thru courtesy of the 
Paraffin companies. Dancing and light refresh- 
ments concluded the evening. 

It has been a constant surprise and pleasure 
to delegates, with the thermometer hovering 
around the zero point, to have all their needs 
taken care of without leaving the hotel. The 
entire convention is housed within the hotel, 
where all meetings, business and social, have 
been held. E. P. Allen, of Washington, D. C., 
publicity manager of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, voiced this feeling of 
the guests, when he said: ‘‘There is no hotel 
that I know of which gives so complete and so 
satisfactory service as the Davenport Hotel and 
at such a reasonable cost. It is always a pleas- 
ure and a comfort for me to be here.’’ 


THURSDAY MORNING 


With snowbound members still arriving, the 
second day’s session started Thursday morning. 
Roy S. Brown continued answering questions on 
work of the traffic department, especially about 
handling coal claims, being given the first place 
on the program. 

Maj. E. G. Griggs was to have spoken on ‘‘ The 
Value of Friendship,’’ but Secretary Porter 
read a telegram from Maj. Griggs explaining 
his inability to be present. He read also a 
telegram from B. J. Boorman, of Oakland, Calif., 
formerly of Great Falls, Mont., expressing regret 
at his inability to be present and commending 
the association’s work. 


Getting Other Fellow’s Viewpoint 


Frank H. Beckmann, vice president and gen- 
eral manager National Builders’ Bureau of this 
city, filled out the morning program with an in- 
spirational talk on knowing the other fellow. 

He read an excerpt from Forbes magazine 
which asks: ‘‘Is there something in the build- 
ing industry which kills honesty?’’ He gave 
this as a reason for trying to get the other fel- 
low’s viewpoint and see why there is a general 
lack of confidence on the part of the public. 

He gave two reasons, one the actual dishonesty 
that the public frequently assigns as a reason 
for wide variation in bids on the same house 
With the same specifications; and the other, 
the ignorance of contractors. He believed that 
retail lumber merchants should run their own 
business and not the contractors for them. He 
suggested education of the contractors as a rem- 
edy. He said: ‘‘Know how to figure. Ask a 
price right to yourself and the consumer, and 
then stay with that price. Many times a con- 
tractor who can not figure takes a contract at a 
loss and you share in the resulting trouble. You 
should know as much about building construc- 
tion as the contractor. Stay away from com- 
petition business. ’’ 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Frank H. Davies, general manager Interstate 
Utilities Co. and vice president Spokane Ad 
Club, started the afternoon session with a talk 


on service which was one of the hits of the 
convention. He named hard work, energy, en- 
thusiasm, kindliness, courtesy, tact and depend- 
ability as factors in service and gave many il- 
lustrations of its value. ‘‘The American people 
last year paid the telegraph companies $8,000,- 
000 for the single word please in their telegrams, 
which shows how high a value they place on 
courtesy.’’ 


Reasons for Outside Buying 


Paul A. Schedler, president Schedler Invest- 
ment Co., a local concern which, besides doing a 
large home selling business, has built and sold 
many 4- and 5-room bungalows in the last 
two seasons, also made a hit with the conven- 
tion. When he began by saying that the first 
ten of these houses were readycut he could in- 
stantly sense the coldness of his audience. He 
then said he had just let a contract to a local 
contractor who was giving him service, and 
proceeded to tell why he had gone outside of 
Spokane for lumber, speaking as follows: 

It was in the spring of 1891 when I began think- 
ing of building in the Audubon Park district where 
I had some property. Building values were uncer- 
tain and no one seemed to know whether prices 
were going up or down. It was a time when I 


had to make a quick decision or lose my nerve. I 
tried to get figures locally on the completed houses, 
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ten of them, but I couldn’t get what I wanted from 
the local yards. I do not know what was the 
matter. Perhaps they didn’t like my looks and 
thought I couldn’t put it over. Anyhow I could 
not get definite information and service. 

I wrote to a friend asking him about the ready- 
cut service in his town and the next day I got a 
wire saying that a representative would call on 
me. A young man did call on me, gave me just 
the information .I wanted, gave me exact prices 
not alone on the lumber but everything else going 
into the houses. He sold me in just two hours. 
I had confidence in him and every promise he 
made has been carried out 100 percent. . 

I am not saying that I will or that I will not 
again patronize such a firm but I am saying that 
they gave me a service which I could not at that 
time get locally. They were not content to send 
the material but when it arrived, they sent two 
experts who stayed a week to get us started right. 
And then when there was a new arrival in my 
family, about a week or so later, came a little 
gold ring and best wishes and a few days later a 
baby book. These things touch a father’s heart 
and are a part of that great thing, service. 

I am free to confess that I have learned a great 
deal from this firm that I am applying in my own 
business. “Trifles make perfection but perfection 
is no trifle.’ I believe the lumbermen should get 
acquainted with the realtors of their cities. In 
Spokane last year enough houses were built in 
unsuitable localities to inflict upon owners losses 
amounting at least to $25,000. Most of these 
could have been avoided if the advice of a realtor 
had been sought. 


Capitalizing on Color to Increase Sales 
The value of color in giving a distinctive ap- 


peal to the lumber business was discussed by 
J. S. Williams, of the Williams Stained Shingle 


Co., Vancouver, Wash. 


In his introductory remarks Mr. Williams 
referred to the importance attached to color 
in the ordinary affairs of life, declaring that 
at every turn color is a factor in promoting 
the pleasure of mankind. Finally, he said: 
‘*T call your attention to these things to show 
you how quickly and inescapably we are af- 
fected by color.’’ Continuing, Mr. Williams 
said in part: 


I visited a small city in New Jersey last summer. 
Even before alighting from the train my attention 
was attracted to two big yellow trucks piled high 
with lumber. I was not close enough to see, the 
name of the dealer on these trucks but I had 
already identified them by color. 


I got off the train and made the rounds of the 
lumber dealers in that town. The first one was 
down along the railroad tracks and it didn’t take 
me long to find out that the yellow trucks didn’t 
come from that yard. You know the kind of a 
yard it was without my describing it. I visited 
some other yards and they were of the same gen- 
eral type, but still no yellow trucks. Finally I 
said to the last dealer: “Say, I saw a couple of 
big yellow trucks loaded with lumber, as I was 
coming into town, what dealer owns them?” He 
said: “They belong to the high toned Blank Lum- 
ber Co.” ‘‘Where is it located?’ I asked. “Why 
it is out in the residence district; too high brow 
for down here along the railroad.” A little more 
questioning brought me directions for getting 
there. 

There was no question in my mind about when 
I got there, because for nearly three blocks up one 
side of a beautiful shaded street all I saw was 
yellow—yellow sheds, a neat picket fence with 
every picket painted yellow, yellow blinds to the 
office and even the stones along the driveway 
painted yellow. And, man, what a lumber yard! It 
surely was a pleasant sight, treatment of the most 
courteous sort, just like you would expect. And, 
business, those two yellow trucks had twenty-two 
brothers and sisters. To this day every time I 
think of lumber I think of yellow trucks and yellow 
sheds. There’s a dealer who has capitalized on 
color and made it pay big dividends. He doesn’t 
need a trade-mark other than yellow paint. 

Each of you can probably recall lesser examples 
of dealers’ capitalizing on color. 

But you can’t do this if you paint one shed red, 
another green, another brown, your trucks black, 
and so on down the line. And you can do it still 
less without aay paint or color at all. 

You’ve got to have a color scheme, a plan, if 
you please; you have got to make your color plan 
distinctive. Study it out. You'll find some color 
plan that will fit into your particular order of 
things better than any other. But don’t get the 
idea of stopping your pursuit of color at painting 
your sheds and equipment. There are a thousand 
and one other ways in which you can capitalize 
on color. 

Do you sell stain and paint? You ought to. It’s 
your line more than the hardware man’s. Suppose 
you sell John Jones a new sleeping porch, or a 
new 2-room addition to his house. Of course he 
paints it. Then, how does the rest of his house 
look? Needs some more paint too. Got to brighten 
up uniformly or he loses his color plan. Maybe 
he’d have let it gone for a couple of years longer 
if you hadn’t sold him on the sleeping porch idea. 
And you created the demand for the paint for the 
rest of his house. You ought to have his paint 
business, 

John Jones gets his house painted. It looks fine. 
“Nice place the Jones’s have,” people remark. Bill 
Smith’s house next door looked pretty good until 
Jones painted his house. Now it looks shabby by 
comparison. Bill Smith’s a paint prospect, and 
you again created the business because you sold 
John Jones a sleeping porch, capitalizing on color 
again. 

Did it ever occur to you that the frame house, 
the woodbilt home, is the only type of home on 
which you can change the color when desired? 
You, ladies, get pretty tired of the same old dress 
day after day ; when you buy a new one you select 
a different color or shade, don’t you? 

Little old brick house down the street, got to 
have same color year after year, can’t have a new 
dress even if it wants to. Tile and concrete same 
way. While sister woodbilt house can change and 
keep up with the styles. Another chance to cap- 
italize on color. Make color sell your lumber and 
your lumber will also help you sell color—stains 
and paint. 

But while you’re capitalizing on color, be eareful 
to tie down the boomerang. Help your customers 
to select a color scheme that is harmonious. Be 
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sure they use colors that go well in combination. 
If you do it will emphasize the beauty of the wood- 
bilt home. If you don’t it will give a competitor 
that much better opportunity to sell his wood sub- 
stitutes. Pick out a good color plan. 

Different classes of merchandise demand differ- 
ent colors. We can’t sell lumber done up in dif- 
ferent colors, but we can and should visualize our 
product in its most attractive form to our cus- 
tomers. Colored photographs and wash drawings 
are a striking example of this. 

Find out what the setting of your customer’s 
home is. If it is a brown hill sell him on the idea 
of a pleasing contrasting color with brown, Sug- 
gest a pleasing gray or a white or some other 
harmonious color for his sidewalls. If there are to 
be lots of green trees and shrubs around the house 
avoid green on the sidewalls; get a pleasing con- 
trast. If you live in the rainy belt suggest light 
colors that are cheerful. 

There are dozens of booklets on color harmony 
available. Ask friend wife; she’ll get you one or 
several. Study them over so you can advise in- 
telligently with your customers. 

Now I promised your secretary I would not 
make an advertising talk. Eventually you'll all 
know about ‘“Color-Thatch” stained shingles any- 
way, but I think it within the ethics of this occa- 
sion to tell you how you can capitalize on the color 
of ready stained shingles. 

There are now two plants on the Coast, and 
probably will be more soon, turning out red cedar 
shingles entirely stained all ready to apply. Such 
shingles are available in most of the popular colors 

and by judicious selection of colors some mighty 
beautiful and striking combinations and effects 
can be secured. 

Looking at this product from the builder’s stand- 
point, he is given complete protection against 
decay; he is given protection against curling and 
checking of the shingles; and, most appealing of 
all, he is given a coating for his home that is 
beautiful and attractive, and he will find that such 
shingles will cost him no more than putting on two 
brush coats of stain of equal quality. Frequently 
the cost is less and it means avoidance of the time 
and trouble and messiness of doing this work by 
hand. 

To you as a dealer it means you are selling a 
more highly refined and appealing product; that 
you are getting a profit on both the shingles and 
the staining process; that you are helping your 
customer to complete his home more quickly; in 
short, you are capitalizing on color just the same 
us thousands of merchants in other lines are doing. 


Dealers’ Problems and Policies Discussed 


The closing hour Thursday was occupied by 
a forum discussion of retail problems, H. A. Tem- 
pleton, Great Falls, Mont., president Monarch 
Lumber Co., leading. ‘‘I have just come from 
the bedside of a sick child,’’ said Mr. Temple- 
ton; ‘‘and I want your help in diagnosing the 
trouble. Over in Montana the lumber business 
is a sick child. What can we do to restore the 
good times we enjoyed in 1916?’’ 

Mr. Templeton placed a large sheet of draw- 
ing paper on an easel and asked ‘‘How much 
have your wages gone up compared with 1916?’’ 
Answers ranged from 20 to 75 percent and he 
marked down 50 percent as an average. Next 
he asked about labor unloading cost and this 
was placed at an average of 50 percent in- 
crease, taxes at 100 percent, and miscellaneous 
expenses at 50 percent. ; 

Turning to the other side of the picture, Mr. 
Templeton asked ‘‘ What about your gross prof- 
its?’’ and responses indicated that they have 
changed little. The opinion seemed to be how- 
ever that sales volume has decreased, the per- 
centage ranging from 10 to 50 percent; 20 per- 
cent was taken as an average. A 20 percent 
increase of investment a yard was agreed upon. 
It was also agreed that help shows a slightly 
increased efficiency. 

‘“Now, gentlemen, you have the whole case,’’ 
said Mr. Templeton; ‘‘you will agree that the 
child is pretty sick. What can be done about 
it. Can we lower the salaries?’’ ‘‘No,’’ came 
with unanimity from all parts of the room. 
‘*No, and we don’t want to,’’ said Mr. Tem- 
pleton; ‘‘we want more efficient help, not 
cheaper.’’ It was likewise determined that 
taxes and miscellaneous expenditures afford no 
hope of material relief. 

‘*Well, what about percentage of profits?’’ 
asked Mr. Templeton; ‘‘can they be increased ?’’ 
Again there was a negative answer and he went 
to volume of sales per yard. ‘‘Yes, we can 
increase the volume of sales,’’ shouted a mem- 
ber. ‘‘You are the man I want to hear. How 


would you do it?’’ snapped back Mr. Temple- 
ton and the member answered, ‘‘ By going after 
the business.’’ Reduction of investment and 
increased efficiency were handled in the same 
manner and offered no solution. 

‘*We have gone thru the entire situation and 
have got nowhere. Has anyone anything to 
suggest?’’ said Mr. Templeton. No one had, 
and Mr. Templeton added: ‘‘ Well, I will tell 
you what we are doing over in Montana. We 
are reducing the number of yards. In 1920 we 
had 537 yards in Montana or an average of 
one to 1,022 people. Today we have 342 yards 
and we are still eliminating. People used to 
have an idea that competition is the life of trade 
but they are beginning to realize that there 
can be too much of a good thing and that too 
much competition raises the price of every- 
thing.’’ 

Mr. Templeton also gave figures showing that 
in 1920 California had one yard to 4,606 people; 
Oregon, one to 4,719; Washington, one to 4,507, 
and Idaho, one to 1,548. 

With the conclusion of the discussion, ad- 
journment was taken till 10 o’clock Friday 
morning. Thursday night the Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenation was held. It was over by 10 o’clock 
and when the ladies returned from the theater, 
there was dancing in the Italian Gardens until 
midnight. 

FRIDAY MORNING 

Four colored boys from the Spokane City 
Club amused the convention at the opening 
Friday morning with their songs. 

I. G. Kjosness, manager of the Madison Lum- 
ber & Mill Co., of Lewiston, Ida., started the 
business session with a discussion of retail 
problems. He first introduced Wallace J. 
Mabon, a Spokane contractor interested in mag- 
nesite, who told of its possibilities as a floor 
material, for stucco and for plastering. For 
the latter, he said it does not crack except be- 
cause of settling, and it costs about the same as 
plaster. He urged its use by lumber dealers as 
an additional and profitable line, saying it 
could be laid without difficulty, or harm in freez- 
ing weather. Numerous questions asked indi- 
cated the interest of his auditors. 


Pertinent Queries Made and Answered 


‘*Do you have different prices on different 
quantities?’’ asked Mr. Kjosness. 

‘¢On good sized orders, say $100 and upwards, 
we allow a cash discount,’’ said H. C. McAvoy, 
of Ritzville, Wash. A. O. Hewitt, Terry, Mont., 
said he allowed a discount on carload lots only. 
E. C. Van Patton, of Ontario, Ore., opposed dis- 
counts. ‘‘It costs just as much to buy one 2x4 
as 100,’’ he said; ‘‘I believe in one price for 
all.’? 

Defending his position, Mr. McAvoy asked: 
‘*TIn the larger sales do you ignore the element 
of the quicker turnover than in the one sales 
transaction???’ 

F. E. Robbins, Ritzville, thought a list price 
should be made out with a fixed discount de- 
pending on the size of the sale. He thought 
the discount should not be left to the judgment 
of the manager. 

A. L. Norton, of the Boise-Payette Lumber 
Co., Idaho Falls, Ida., said that company had 
one price for all. 

E. M. Sybert, of Livingston, Mont., said that 
he gave a 10 percent discount for cash on all 
purchases. This brought out whistles of in- 
credulity and he explained that he lived in a 
railroad town, that most of his business was 
cash and that he made his prices with the dis- 
count figured in to yield him a fair profit. 


Dealers’ Commissions to Contractors 


On the question of commissions to contractors, 
opinions varied. F.8. Stone, Nampa, Ida., held 
that it did no good to give a commission to a 
contractor. ‘‘He simply passes it on in the 
stress of competition,’’ he said; ‘‘We have 
found that 5 percent is better than 10 and none 
is best.’’ 

Taking the other view, H. A. Templeton, of 
Great Falls, said: ‘‘In our city we have four 
or five good contractors. They have as many 
friends as I have. They are reliable and they 
do business with us. I could not hire the same 
number of salesmen to do any better work than 
those men. I think they should get something 


- “a 
for the business which they create. I do py 
believe that they should get 10 percent but 
do think they should get 5. 

Bob Anderson, Logan, Utah, said: ‘‘T thin, 
that the contractor should get the same for hj 
dollar as the farmer and everyone else. Whe 
we give him more, we incur the enmity of 
others.’’ 

Cash and Short Credits Advised 

Other features of the morning session wey § 
two short talks on credit by Frank C. Kendal) 
general manager retail yards, Potlatch Lumbe | 


Co., and Howard Crawford, Tum-A-Lum Lun. 


ber Co., Walla Walla. Mr. Kendall said ji; | 
company had restricted credits to 30 days ang 
while this had cut down the business, it has in. © 
creased the percentage of profit and is Proving 
better for both company and consumer, yy 
Crawford gave instances showing how tact anj 
salesmanship can put and keep a company on, 
cash basis. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON 

The afternoon program was put on by the 
employees of the Columbia Valley Lumber (y, 
which operates retail yards in the Columb; 


Valley and on the Coast. W. C. Miller, secretary | 


of the company, took charge of the meeting, In 
a brief humorous introduction, Mr. Miller told 
of the founding of the company about twelve 
years ago by J. H. Bloedel, president, to who 
ability he paid warm tribute. He then called 
on Mr. Bloedel, who said that it was his first 
appearance before the convention as a retailer 
tho he had often appeared as a wholesaler, He 
said that it was Secretary Porter’s glowing let. 
ters in which he told what fine fellows the re- 
tailers are that first got him into the retail 
field. He then spoke as follows: 


The Ascendancy of the West Coast 


“Westward the course of empire takes its way.” 
So came the eastern lumberman when his pine was 
cut out; so comes now the southern lumberman as 
he nears the end of his forest harvest: and thus 
the ascendancy of the west Coast is accomplished 
at last. In spite of the handicap of our 8-hour 








work day instead of the south’s 10-hour day, our 
white labor instead of their cheaper black labor, 
we have finally come into our own. Our rich uncle 
died and we have come into our inheritance. 

The western trend of the lumber industry 1s 
most notable even from its early history. From 
1850 to 1870 the northeastern group of States, 
with Maine at their head, produced practically 
one-half of the lumber consumed in the United 
States. In 1880 they had surrendered their su- 
premacy to the Lake States, which in the next 
twenty years produced about 35 percent. In tum 
the Lake States were superceded by the southern 
pine district, comprising Georgia, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas. By 1914 south- 
ern pine had reached 47 percent of the production 
of the United States. 

It was in the same year, however, that Louisiana, 
which then produced 3,500,000,000 feet of lumber, 
surrendered its leadership to Washington, which 
that year for the first time produced 3,800,000,000 
feet. While the leadership has moved westward, 
the southern district still maintains a big produc 
tion, for more than half of the softwoods come 
from that section. Please note, however, that 
there was no increase after 1914, and that 1920, 
in spite of the stimulation of industrial activity, 
showed a pronounced decline—down to approxi 
mately 11,000,000,000 feet. On the other hand, 
note the increase in the production of Oregon and 
Washington from 5,230,000,000 feet in 1914, to 
8,800,000,000 feet in 1920—of which Washington 
produced 5,500,000,000 feet. 


Lumbering Third in Rank 


It might be opportune at this time to quote a 
few figures as to the magnitude of the lumber 
industry, which nationally ranks thirds in impor- 
tance. The greatest annual lumber production in 
the United States was in 1907—46,000,000,000 
feet, according to the census bureau. In 1915 the 
total production as reported by the same authority 
was 37,000,000,000 feet. In 1920 it was 33,750, 
000,000 feet. The per capita consumption of lum 
ber a year at the peak was 550 feet, but declined 
to 320 feet in 1920. It is interesting to deduce that 
during the same period of national decline our 
section has increased its production more than 50 
percent. This increase serves to fill the void 
created by the decline in the South. 

Of course there is a reason for this change of 
base. It is estimated that of the 2,800,000,000,000 
feet of standing timber in the United States. the 
Northwest contains more than one-half; and Wasb- 
ington, Idaho and Oregon more than one-third. The 
pioneer lumbermen of Maine moved westward t0 
Michigan and Wisconsin in 1870; their sons moved 
southward in 1890; and ever following the “trail 
of the lonesome pine” their grandsons are now 
moving westward. Nor should you worry that their 
impulse will very soon deplete our timber, as with 
an annual production of 8,500,000,000 feet Wash- 
ington and Oregon alone will support one hundr 
years of continuous operation. To be sure, the 
accessible and cheaply logged holdings are being 
displaced by the less accessible and more expensive 
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Southern pine operators say that in ten years 
their production will be reduced to/8,000,000,000 
feet a year, at which figure reproduction will prac- 
tically maintain itself. A similar western repro- 
duction is a fair assumption. 


lumber resulted. As the war progressed, however, 
the high charter rates prevented water shipments 
and there was no perceptible movement until 1920, 
when shipping board vessels were regularly estab- 
lished on the route. During that year 50,000,000 


In the beginning of this paper I referred to the 
ascendancy of the west Coast and I have tried to 
show you the expanding markets which have 
brought it about. I have pointed out in perspec- 
tive the decline of southern pine production and 
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put closely rivaling the peak of 1920; and from 
present indications 1923 will outdistance any of 


The low freight rates introduced our lumber to 
consumers who must have liked our woods for they 
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lays rolled roofing, makes built-up roofs and lays 
and dresses hardwood floors. He said that the 
service rendered the people of the community 
more than offset the feeling that the company 
was getting out of its proper line. [Mr. Con- 
nor’s address will appear in full in a later num- 
ber of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 

Jack Young, Wenatchee, described a model 
5-room bungalow that the company built on 
his recommendation and that helped sales. 
‘“Ladies like to come to the office to look over 
our plans,’’ he said. ‘*The bungalow gives 
them ideas and interest and stimulates their de- 
sire for at least some of the features, and con- 
tractors like to bring in their prospective cus- 
tomers so we thus get many advance tips.’’ 

E. E. Le Valley, yard manager at Cashmere, 
Wash., told of using a plan service in connec- 
tion with sales and proved himself a practical 
psychologist. He said: ‘‘In a small community, 
you know about who can afford to build. When 
Mrs. Jones is building a new house, pick out 
some neighbor who is in this class. Then some 
day when you see Mrs. Smith, the neighbor, 
passing your office ask her to come in and see 
the Jones plans. Get her ideas of what changes 
she would make. Have plans made accordingly 
and by following this up tactfully nine times out 
of ten you will sell Mrs. Smith also.’’ 

A model brooder served J. P. McAvoy to dem- 
onstrate that he knows thoroly both the lumber 
-and chicken business and is a live wire sales- 
man. Around his town, Kirkland, are 
approximately 300,000 chickens. Mr. McAvoy 
went thru the construction of the brooder 
in detail and gave his sales talk to a 
prospective buyer. He gives the exact cost to 
a buyer both of the material delivered and the 
.cost of the completed job. The business is large 
and profitable with him, making a market for 
short lumber otherwise valueless. 

Dick Riggs, manager of the fuel end of the 
Columbia Valley company, Bellingham, said 
that service is the keynote to success. ‘‘ People 
will wait until they have burned the last stick 
of wood in the house and then telephone you 
to keep them from freezing. It is up to you 
to deliver the goods,’’ he said. 

The talks by these men were liberally ap- 
plauded and when the applause died out Mr. 
Bloedel said: ‘‘ After these men have talked I 
will leave it to:the membership to say why the 
Columbia Valley Lumber Co, is a success,’’ and 
another burst of applause resulted. 


Annual Dinner and Dance 


This closed the Friday program. That night 
the annual dinner and dance was attended by 
more than four hundred. Thru the two-hour 
dinner, twenty-three vaudeville numbers, sing- 
ing and dancing, were put on under the direction 
. of Harry Wraight, manager of the Davenport 
restaurant. 

An address of. welcome by ‘‘ Miss Spokane,’’ 
now Mrs. Margaret Motie Shiel, of Seattle, was 
very impressive. 


SATURDAY MORNING 


Saturday morning more than a hundred mem- 
bers. visited the grade exhibit at~the McGold- 
rick Lumber Co.’s plant. For the first half- 
hour of the afternoon. session members vied with 
- one another in telling what a good convention 
it had been and how much they enjoyed it. 
Special praise was given the performances by 
the Boise-Payette and the. Columbia Valley Lum- 
ber Co.’s representatives, and requests were 
made that these be repeated at the next con- 
vention, which will be for six days to allow 
additional social features, it was decided. It 
will be held at Los Angeles according to the 
practically unanimous decision of the conven- 
tion, the invitation being presented by R. L. 
Tate, of that city. An invitation from Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, was presented by I. G. Kjosness. 


Authorize California Office 

With the decision to hold the meeting at Los 
Angeles also blew away the storm cloud which 
arose Friday afternoon. Among the recom- 
mendations of Secretary Porter and retiring 
President Ferger, were two, one that a branch 
office be established at Los Angeles and the other 
that the dues be raised from $15 to $20, an in- 
crease of $5 per year. A special committee, 


headed by J. E, Gates, of Lewistown, Mont., 
reported Friday that it was unable to agree on 
a report as to these recommendations and passed 
the decision on to the membership present. 

A discussion immediately arose which showed 
the increase in dues for the support of a Cali- 
fornia office was very unpopular and also dis- 
closed a lurking fear that this might be the 
first step by California in swallowing the asso- 
ciation or rather in making it a California insti- 
tution. 

During the evening differences were wiped out 
and today a motion by the special committee 
that a branch office be established in Los Ange- 
les but that the dues be not raised to effect this, 
carried without a dissenting voice. It was also 
decided that the proposal of Secretary Porter 
relative to directors to be named from the vari- 
ous States be postponed for consideration until 
next year. 

Officers Elected 

F. E. Robbins, chairman of the nominating 
committee, reported the following nominees, and 
the report was adopted unanimously: 

President—O. A. Spear, Provo, Utah. 
ean president—Howard Crawford, Walla Walla, 

Directors—W. C. Miller, Seattle, Wash.: C. J 


Baldwin, Bridger, Mont.; and H. W. Culbertson. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


A. L. Porter will be named secretary-treasurer 
for the coming year 
by the board of 


— 

dent; A. L. Porter, secretary-treasurer, and J 

G. Austin and J. M. Crawford, directors, j, 

secretary reported the organization in excelley 
condition and the meeting adjourned. 
After adjournment, Past President Ferge | 
summed up the meetings of the week with th | 
statement to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre 
sentative: ‘‘I have attended these convention § 


for the last thirteen years and I have never bee, & 


to a better one. I attribute this, for one thin 

to the fact that all of our meetings have bee & 

under one roof. 4 
Resolutions Adopted 

The resolutions committee reported the follow. 


ing resolutions, which were adopted by the eo. 


vention: 
Chairman O. A. Spear, of the resolutions com. 


mittee reported resolutions thanking the Spo. F 


kane retailers and manufacturers, the Elka | 
Elko, the MeGoldrick Lumber Co., the Davey. 
port Hotel, the Spokane artists and young peopk 
for entertainment and Dant & Russell, of Port. | 
land, Ore., for useful note books. 

Other resolutions urged the distribution of 
all building materials thru the local retailer; 9 
posed a legislative bill that would permit only 
regularly admitted attorneys to appear before | 
State tribunals; pledging support to the move. 
ment in behalf of standardization and ap 
proving standard manufactured sizes now used 





directors. 
Retiring Presi- 
dent Ferger asked 
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Elmore King, King Ne re 
Lumber Co., 
Bakersfield, 
Calif., who was 
dubbed the 
‘“‘Life of the 
Party,’’ as he 
appeared in one 
of his numerous 
costumes 


different grades. 


sales manager 


‘*Bob’’ Anderson to conduct the new president 
to the chair and resigned the gavel to the latter 
in a short speech expressing his appreciation of 
the honor shown him and predicting success for 
the new executive. President Spear responded 
with a promise to do his utmost for the success 
of the association, tho confessing that Mr. Fer- 
ger had made a record hard to excel. 

Vice President Crawford and Director Cul 
bertson were conducted to the platform and 
spoke briefly. The meeting then adjourned sine 
die. 

LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL SOCIETY 
ELECTS 

Immediately following, the Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Society reélected F. E. Robbins of Ritz- 
ville, president; Robert Anderson, viea presi- 


In the big sheds of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., Idaho white and western 

white pine boards were stood on end so the retailers could inspect the 
The arrangement of the boards is shown behind 
the persons grouped above, who are all connected with the McGold- 
rick Lumber Co., and who from left to right are: A. T. Wosepke, 
shipping clerk; C. A. Roeckstrom, plant superintendent: Roy Lam- 
mers, secretary; J. P. McGoldrick, president; George A. 


Holden, 


in the West, while recognizing that some changes 
may be necessary. 

A resolution also was adopted in memory of 
Shad O. Krantz, in whose death there ‘‘ had been 
a severe loss to society, to journalism and to 
the lumber industry.’’ 

Finally a resolution was adopted ‘‘ advising 
that the membership follow more in detail such 
practices as will bring credit, prestige and pros- 
perity to the association as well as to individual 
members. ’” 

The resolutions were adopted as reported. 


SIDELIGHTS OF THE ‘‘INSTITUTE’’ 


SpoKaNE, WasH., Feb. 17.—The California 
bunch brought raisins, and figs and nuts (both 
kinds) and Gus Russell, and Elmore King with 
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a change of attire every hour (his bill for press- 
ing the first day was $12) and they teok away 
the place of meeting for 1924, and a branch 
office for Los Angeles. Pretty good for a team 
of five men. 

By the way, members of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley Lumbermen’s Club claim the credit for sup- 
plying the food mentioned but are not saying 
anything about other things that came from 
California. 


When the fireworks got accidently ignited, 
H. A. Templeton put the dynamite into cold 
storage until the manipulators could don their 
gloves for handling it the next morning. 


Nearly everything was an outstanding feature 
except the election. The weather itself made a 
few records even for the Northwest and the 
Columbia Valley Lumber Co. made the slowest 
trip to Spokane ever made since 1892 or some 
other equally important date. 


As far as the main body of the delegates 
were concerned they did not care a rap about 
‘the weather conditions. Their slogan was ‘‘ Let 
’er buck!’’ They didn’t have to go out of the 
hotel for anything. Never was a convention 
‘more completely housed, dined and danced in 
one building. 


Both the Rite-Grade and the Shingle Branch 
arrived from Seattle only three days late. They 
did much better than the Simonds Saw. Co.’s 
Irish soloist, Tom Shields. He never did get 
‘there. 


‘Color Thatch’’ Bill Williams, Vancouver, 
Wash., arrived with an overcoat and a speech 
and went home without either, having delivered 
‘the speech and lost the coat. 


As one of the sidelights Gus Russell told the 
Ad Club how to advertise and two days later 
told the retailers what he thought of them. 


Bob Anderson, Logan, Utah, visited the 
Rotary Club Thursday to keep up his 100 percent 
attendance record. He was asked to tell the 
club about Utah in six minutes. Says Bob: 
‘*Tell you about Utah in six minutes?—Why 
man, we have families over there that I could 
not tell you the names of the children in six 
minutes and I know them as well as my own 
too.’’ 


The Davenport Hotel special occasion enter- 
tainers were a great hit. Their dancing, sing- 
ing and costuming could not be surpassed by pro- 





Telecodes Wanted 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has several 
requests for copies of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN Telecode. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will pay $2.50 each for a 
number of salable copies which readers 
desire to dispose of. 











fessionals and being young girls from the homes 
of Spokane, their fresh beauty and clean acting 
made a better impression than could be ac- 
complished by a more experienced chorus of 
artists. Their opening and closing with ‘‘ Hel- 
lo Lumbermen’’ and ‘‘Good Bye Lumbermen,’’ 
were especially appropos. 


With all the pride of a father, J. H. Bloedel 
said: ‘‘The Columbia Valley boys are ‘go-get- 
ters’.’’ 


‘‘Day by day in every way,’’ they danced 
and danced and danced. Ask I. G. Kjosness, 
the man with two records: one for the long 
distance dancing record of the Western Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association and the other, 
for a name. Second prize in the latter named 
contest was awarded to the Tum-A-Lum Lumber 


Co. 


Handy Andy was one of the exhibits that 
attracted attention. He was a good mixer. 


The Big Timber Bee Supply Co., Big Timber, 
Mont., had an exhibit that was a feature; 
namely, model houses. They were attractive 
and well made and designed. One of them was 
mighty useful as a property in the good sales 
demonstration of the Boise-Payette boys. 


HOO-HOO CONCATENATION 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 15.—Like everything 
else during the week here, the Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenation tonight as part of the convention of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
was held in a parlor of the Davenport Hotel. 
Fourteen sprawling kittens had their purblind 
eyes opened to the effulgent rays of the eyes of 
the Great Black Cat and after being duly tested 
and vested with the powers that produce health, 
happiness and long life were turned loose in 
the onion patch. 

The nine who administered the teachings of 
the Order were: 
Snark—A. L. Porter. 
Senior _Hoo-Hoo — An- 

drew MacQuaig. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—F. H. 

Beckmann. 


Custocatian — R. L. 
Bayne. 


Bojum—M. H. McCall. 

Scrivenoter — Ed. 
Rowles. 

Jabberwock — George 


uffy. 

Arcanoper—A. R. Gra- 
ham. 

Gurdon—T. W. Tucker 











It was just about a year ago when our sales 
‘organization was disrupted by the leaving of our 
salesman, Mr. ‘‘C,’’ who ‘had been with us for 
ten consecutive years; a very competent and 
trustworthy employee. Matters had been going 
along all these years very smoothly. We had 
a splendid organization as it was, but did not 
know it nor fully realize it. But Mr. ‘“‘C’”’ had 
the laudable ambition of wanting to go into 
business for himself and did so, and then is 
when we began to fully realize the value, worth 
‘and service of a good employee, and the neces- 
sity of having a good competent second ready 
‘for every position on our force. And, Brother 
Lumbermen, that is the thing I want to 
‘drive home. That is the first reason for my 
relating this humble bit of experience. Here is 
where the Home Lumber Co., which many of 
you know, encountered some real difficulty. We 
advertised in the local and Seattle papers, had 
a hundred or more applicants, and interviews 
with some eight or ten. We consulted our com- 
petitors; they gave every possible assistance. 
They expressed their regrets, which is fine as 
far as it goes, but that did not help us any. 


Stimulating Ambition of Employees 


To go to a competitor’s office and hire his 
best man away from him doesn’t as a rule en- 
gender any friendship or brotherly love. It is 
unethical, to say the least. We found the appli- 
cant that came to us asking for a position was 
not the »ne that would fit in, and the one we 
wanted was evidently in the employ of someone 
else. But necessity is the mother of invention, 
SO we set about the task in this way: We em- 
Ployed at this time three drivers and three load- 
ers—good, likely, promising fellows, with good 
average intelligence, good for the line of work 
that they were performing. We gave them a 
little spiel one day noon and asked them if they 
had ever given it thought that they might attain 
a better position than what they now held, and 
incidentally told them how they might earn 
better salaries, telling them of our present dire 
need for a salesman, and that we had room in 
the office for added help. It seemed to inspire 
them with new ideas and new visions and 
aspirations. 

We laid plans for the formation of a class to 





*Address delivered at annual convention of 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Spo- 
kane, Feb. 15. 


Educating and Training Employees 


{By A. Schumacher, Home Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash.] 


meet five nights a week from 4:15 to 5:30. This 
seemed to meet with their approval in every 
way. So we proceeded with the getting ready 
of a room for that purpose adjoining the office. 
We fixed up an 8x8-foot room with a painted 
blackboard along one side, and by the beginning 
of the first week in November we had given 
daily instructions and lectures in the realm of 
lumberdom, covering every imaginable angle and 
phase of it, from figuring footage to the making 
of material bills for garages, hen houses and 
small outbuildings. Values and merits of the 
various kinds of material were covered by study- 
ing and lectures. 


We haven’t at this time a man in the class 
who can not take a phone order for cupboard 
doors, window or door frames, getting all the 
necessary specifications required to get the or- 
der booked intelligently, and tell a carpenter 
how large an opening to leave in the wall for a 
given size frame. 


Subjects Covered by Training Course 


The following captions, while also a part of 
our curriculum, are covered by lectures and dem- 
onstrations in a very thorogoing manner: 

Office—We believe too little attention is paid 
to details pertaining to the office, and lack of 
codperation between salesmen and the delivery 
department, salesmen and the collection depart- 
ment are not only a serious handicap to an in- 
stitution but a real menace. 

Courteous treatment—lIt is very essential, from 
the least to the greatest, and can be made a real 
asset. A cheerful ‘‘How do you do,” and ‘‘Come 
in and have a seat with us,” breaks the ice with 
a stranger and paves the way. 

Telephone—The telephone is what we would 
term the point of contact and should, therefore, 
be in charge of an exceedingly courteous and 
competent man. Hundreds of sales are made 
by ’phone without seeing the client. The sales- 
man answering the ’phone should be courteous 
to the extreme; should and must know stock 
conditions in the yard; have the ability to ascer- 
tain what the material is to be used for, and 
then suggest the best kind adapted for the cus- 
tomer’s needs; in all cases have a definite under- 
standing about terms and payments and never 
fail to state when delivery can be made. 

The solicitor—Your solicitor is the company’s 
representative. Many buyers never see the 
proprietor nor the office. It is, therefore, im- 








portant to have a good, clean, well informed 
fellow represent you. He must be courteous, 
affable and a good mixer, and above all things 
be well informed on stock conditions in the yard 
to avoid, wherever possible and practical, sell- 
ing stuff not carried in stock. He should be a 
good informant; be ready and willing to impart 
any information relative to the various uses and 
adaptabilities of the many items he has to sell. 


Adjustments and errors—This can be made a 
side line for the solicitor. We think him the 
logical man to perform this oftentimes unpleas- 
ant task. Without going into the many details, 
it requires a great deal of patience and diplo- 
macy, and, speaking figuratively, he should be 
possessed of the art of pouring oil on troubled 
waters. 

Delivery and service—It is, indeed, important 
that this department should function at the 
proper time, and that deliveries be made at the 
promised hour. The closest codperation with the 
sales force is, therefore, required in this depart- 
ment. 


Truck and drivers—The truck drivers making 
deliveries are many times the only personnel of 
your company the purchaser meets, and a good, 
clean, affable, courteous and loyal fellow—one 
that is at all times (irrespective of hours) ready 
to render real service to your trade—is a great 
asset to the business. 


Returns—It is a very common fault to over- 
look the importance of crediting items returned. 
Your speaker’s honesty has many times been 
measured by the record of items returned from 
jobs, even tho damaged enough to annul the 
resale, lumber at tiines coming back which has 
been used for scaffolding purposes, bespattered 
with plaster and paint. Now we advocate the 
listing of all items involved with proper notation 
as to condition when it arrives at the yard. By 
all means avoid errors in listing. Be sure you 
are right in your count. It is as important to 
give credit for items returned as it is to make a 
charge for a sale. However, we do not want to 
convey the idea of extending credit to an amount 
equal to the charge. We believe due allowance 
should be made for cartage and handling, and 
think it well to have this particular charge 
stipulated on our statement and purchase agree- 
ment. Many a good customer has been lost be- 
cause of differences in items returned. Remem- 
ber it is less expensive to retain a satisfied old 
customer than to secure a new one. 
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Southeast Missourians Told That Public Opinion 
Should Be Won to Fair Attitude Toward Retailer 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 22.—The importance of 
changing public opinion that building material 
dealers are profiteers as a class, was stressed by 
Charles E. Kiefner, of Perryville, president of 
the Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, who resented the imputation, in an 
address today at the opening session of the asso- 
ciation’s convention at Hotel Statler. Mr. 
Kiefner said that as a result of ‘‘this suspicion 
of dishonesty,’’ a bill had been introduced in the 
legislature at Jefferson City, which seeks to con- 
trol the building business by having the law 
say what shall be charged for material under 
certain conditions. 

r. Kiefner said the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion barometer indicated that an immense 
amount of buying is taking place, ‘‘ which indi- 
cates that somebody expects to do an immense 
amount of selling.’’ He expressed the hope that 
the sudden rise in the barometer does not presage 
a sudden rise in prices, for ‘‘if we can only 
keep from killing the goose that lays the golden 
egg, 1923 will be the banner year in our busi- 
ness history.’’ 

On the question of public opinion, Mr. Kief- 
ner said: 

There seems to be a disposition on the part of 
public opinion in this country to convict all those 
who have anything to do with selling materials 
that go into the building of homes, the lumberman 
included, of dishonest practice, of being extor- 
tionate in charges for labor and for building 
materials, 

Let me relate an incident that gives ground for 
that belief. I have a friend in St. Louis who oc- 
cupies a place on the judicial bench. In conver- 
sation with him some time ago, I mentioned the 
fact that this association would hold its conven- 
tion in St. Louis. He looked at me and said, 
“Kiefner, is that the same association that these 
millmen belong to. If it is, you fellows should 
be all in the penitentiary.” He told me why he 
thought so. Some time ago he had a porch en- 
closed at his residence in St. Louis which required 
millwork in the shape of glazed sash. After the 
job was completed and the bill rendered, he was 
amazed t& find that the millwork had cost him 
$300. He thought it was highway robbery, and 
has since entertained the belief that the building 
business is crooked from the ground up. It took 
me some time to mellow him down to the point 
where I could get him to admit that perhaps con- 
sidering the increased cost of labor, of fuel, of 
transportation, of overhead expense, the mill had 
not so badly overcharged him after all. 


Must Give Public Reasons for Increased Prices 


It is important that we change public opinion 
with respect to our being profiteers as a class. 
The cost of building is so much greater than it 
was ten years ago that it becomes necessary for us 
to convince the public, suspicious of the increase, 
that it is mistaken as to the cause. We ought 
by all means educate ourselves with respect to this 
difference in cost. We should get the facts and 
be prepared to submit them patiently on any and 
all occasions. 

Public opinion is a dangerous proposition to go 
up against either singly or collectively. Let me 
remind you that it is the most powerful agency 
in the world. Let us be on the right side of it, 
whatever we do. Let me remind you that it is 
public opinion that decrees wars and dictates 
peace; it is public opinion that rears republics 
and topples thrones; it is public opinion that un- 
masks falsehood and reveals the truth; it is 
public opinion that destroys idols and clings to 
the one true and living God. Let’s be sure we have 
truth on our side and then we will be on the side 
of public opinion, because public opinion is usually, 
if not always, right. 

New Bill Embodies Public Suspicion 

This suspicion of dishonesty in the building 
business has found lodgment in the minds of the 
public and is now bearing fruit at Jefferson City, 
where a bill has been introduced, a copy of which 
I have, which seeks to contro! our business by 
having the law say what we shall charge for 
materials under certain conditions. The introduc- 
tion of that bill, by inference at least, brands us 
as being dishonest as a class. 


Law Should Not Single Out Lumbermen 
Mr. Kiefner suggested that the association 





Note—A report of the concluding ses- 
sion of the annual convention of the 
Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association will appear in the March 
3 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 
Epitor. 











adopt resolutions resenting the imputation con- 
tained in the bill. He continued: 


Lumbermen conduct their business on as high 
a plane as do merchants engaged in any other line 
of trade. They are just as honest, just as con- 
scientious, just as law abiding as any other class. 
The gentleman who introduced this bill doubtless 
has good intentions and there may be some iso- 
lated cases of unfair practice that need correcting, 
but I feel sure the unfair practice is not great 
enough to warrant the passage of laws to stop it. 

Why should Jumbermen and material men be sin- 
gled out from all the other lines of business and 
made the object of the vengeance of the law? We 


do not pretend to be better than other tradesmen ; 

We do not pretend to 
neither do we 
as wicked sinners. 


certainly we are no worse. 
be sanctimonious saints ; 
be branded 


wish to 
We are just an 





CHARLES E. KIEFNER, PERRYVILLE, MO.; 
President 


average lot of human beings mindful of our rights, 
determined to stand upon them, while at the same 
time respecting the rights of others. 


Must Get Back to Faith of the Fathers 

No man regrets more than I do the tendency to 
loose practice in business, the tendency to disobey 
the law that is common in our land today, and 
no man would go farther to correct it. Disobe- 
dience to the law and the Constitution threatens 
the durability of our institutions and the safety 
of our government. Ours is a government founded 
upon obedience to the Constitution and the laws. 
When we attack either, we attack the very founda- 
tion upon which our government rests. There is 
urgent need for us as a people to get back to the 
faith of our fathers in that respect. 

George Washington, the Father of his Country, 
whose birthday we celebrate today and whose 
memory will always be revered, in his farewell 
address to the American people stressed the ob- 
servance of law and respect for the Constitution. 
Stephen A. Douglas, the great rival of Abraham 
Lincoln in the Lincoln-Douglas debates before the 
Civil War, uttered perhaps the most impressive 
words of his whole career on his death bed, when 
he bade those around him to tell his boys to obey 
the Constitution and the laws of the land. 

The mob at Herrin, at Mer Rouge, at Harrison, 
Ark.; the almost universal violation of the pro- 
hibition laws are offenses that can not be condoned 
unless we are willing to pay the price their com- 
mittal will surely exact. If we have laws we can 
not enforce after an honest effort has been made 
to do so, then, I say, let us be honest with our- 
selves, admit the fact, and repeal the laws. 


es 


Favors Proposed State Forestry Measure 


Mr. Kiefner urged the association go on ree. 
ord in favor of the bill now in the Missouri legis. 
lature providing for a department of forestry, 
saying: 

Missouri is lagging behind her sister Stateg jp 
this important matter. Reforestation means 
cheaper lumber to the consumer; it means the 
perpetuation of the business in which we are ep. 
gaged. It means an increase in the value of land 
now practically worthless. It means creating 
values that will be taxable, thus helping to share 
our tax burdens, It is logical, it is sensible. It 
is criminal waste for us to cut down the forests 
God gave us and make no intelligent effort to re. 
place them. We fail in our duties as citizens if 
we fail to stand squarely behind the objects the 
proposed department of forestry hopes to attain, 


Association Activities Benefit Public 


Mr. Kiefner said that members of the asso. 
ciation met ‘‘not as competitors, but as friends 
engaged in the same line of duty, each eager to 
better our conditions, each eager to improve the 
methods of transacting business, to contribute 
our mite toward that cause, and to be of benefit 
to the consuming public at large.’’ The presi- 
dent continued: 


I take the position that the public benefits ag 
much by the discussions held at trade conventions 
us do the members themselves. There are no 
secrets discussed here; our hearings are open and 
above board. Everybody, which includes the pub- 
lic, is invited to attend. What we do here to im- 
prove our line of business inevitably leads to a 
betterment of public conditions. The public then 
should be grateful to us for holding these conven- 
tions because of their inspirational and educa- 
tional work. 

Ideas for improving the conditions surrounding 
the home, on the farm, in the towns and in the 
cities, might never have been born had not con- 
ventions, such as this, been held. Improved busi- 
ness methods result in selling goods for less money, 
whereby the public is the gainer. I point out the 
fact that today homes are being built more con- 
venient, with more labor saving arrangements, 
with more comforts attached and more attractive 
in appearance than ever before. The truth of this 
statement is found when you make comparisons 
between homes built now and those built twenty 
years ago. You will find those being built today 
immeasurably superior. 

I claim association work has much to do with 
it. Men and women who attend trade conventions 
of lumbermen become inspired by the discussions, 
communicate their enthusiasm to others, spread- 
ing the desire to progress in every direction. The 
countless number of valuable plan books on the 
market, and the attractive suggestions for any 
kind of building under the sun contained in the 
lumber trade journals, are the result in large 
measure of a demand for improvement, for prog- 
ress, for better homes, and increased building 
activities, created at lumber conventions. The 
thing goes on like an endless chain and the dealer 
who fails to realize the importance of his trade 
convention is asleep at the switch. 

Subjects suggested by Mr. Kiefner for dis- 
cussion were: Mutual fire insurance, cash busi- 
ness and how it is done; giving discounts to car- 
penters and contractors; side lines, such as 
glass, paints, builders’ hardware ete.; building 
and loan progress; good roads; trade papers 
and their influence on retailers; freight rates 
ete. 

This is the first time the convention has met 
outside of the district. 

The convention was called to order shortly 
after 10 o’clock this morning and after singing 
of ‘‘America’’ and an invocation by Rev. W 
H. Geistwelt, the Southeasterners were welcomed 
to the city by Mayor Keil. He pointed out the 
necessity of organization of men engaged in 
business, citing what had been done for labor 
thru organization. The mayor said that the 
more substitutes were used, the more lumber 
was required. He told of the passage by a vote 
of the people of an $87,000,000 bond issue for 
improvements. 

The response to Mayor Keil’s address was 
delivered by C. C. England, of Festus. 

B. E. Line, newly elected secretary of the 
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Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, made 
his first appearance before a branch association 
since his election to succeed the late J. R. Moore- 
head. He said he would visit every association, 
in the States served by his organization. He 
jguded the work of Mr. Moorehead and then read 
4 statement of the purposes of the association 
recently adopted at the annual convention in 
Kansas City. The various activities of the as- 
sociation were described. 

Telegrams were read from P. T. Langan, of 
Cairo, Ill., and E. C. Robinson, temporarily in 
Tucson, Ariz., regretting their inability to attend. 

The report of Secretary J. W. Harbour was 
read, as was that of Treasurer Oscar Fuller, of 
Portageville, which showed a cash balance in 
the treasury of $134.75. 

Committees were appointed and the conven- 
tion adjourned for lunch, 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The first speaker of the afternoon session was 
Henry R. Isherwood, secretary-treasurer of Hoo- 
Hoo, who talked on ‘‘ Public Confidence.’’ He 
said that the associations that are not giving 
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OSCAR FULLER, 
Portageville, Mo. ; 
Treasurer 


J. W. HARBOUR, 
Festus, Mo. ; 
Secretary 


just consideration to their activities so that 
society may share in them have no reason for 
existence and will not live long. The benefits 
of association effort should be brought to the 
attention of the consuming public so that people 
may understand its purposes and how they may 
share in its benefits. 

M. E. Meacham, president of the St. Louis 
Lumber Trade Exchange, told of the importance 
of St. Louis as a distributing center. 

H. E. French, district engineer of the Port- 
land Cement Association at St. Louis, told how 
that association is codperating with the dealers. 


Anderson Pace, of the Business Research Co., 
of Chicago, said there was too much bunk and 
hokum in advertising. He said that the best 
advertisement was the sale of merchandise at 
the lowest possible price—quality and the health 
of the business being considered. He pleaded 
for simplicity in copy. 

Much of the time of the meeting was devoted 
to a discussion of prospects and it was generally 
agreed that 1923 would be a banner year. 

The annual banquet is being held at the Ho- 
tel Statler tonight. 


West Virginians Review Year and Plan Progress 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CHARLESTON, W. VA., Feb. 22.—The tenth 
annual convention of the West Virginia Lum- 
ber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association 
opened in the Ruffner Hotel here this after- 
noon. Following an invocation by Rev. A. N. 
Slayton, of Charleston, the visitors were wel- 
comed by Mayor Grant P. Hall. Walter 
Perkins, of Bluefields, responded. 

President Lee Savage, of Charleston, de- 
livered an address in which he predicted good 
business for this year. The railroads are 
beginning to recover from the ill effects of re- 
pressive government control, he said. There 
is plenty of credit; the coal operators and 
miners are nearer a lasting settlement; lum- 
ber exports are good; but there are some 
things to be remembered on the other side. 
The peak prices of 1920 checked buying and 
compelled the sale of merchandise at heavy 
losses to the retailers. This experience, he 
said, can be repeated by price boosting this 
year. There is a shortage of labor and of 
railroad cars; the peak of production of 
southern woods has passed and future supplies 
will come more and more from the Pacific 
coast; dealers this year should make an effort 
to keep prices from going above the present 
level; the association should get behind the 
reforestation movement and the building and 
loan. The association, he said, has justified 
its existence by securing the passage of an 
excellent lien law. 

Secretary H. Eschenbrenner in his report 
stated that the association had engaged in 
no spectacular undertakings. After outlining 
some of the activities the secretary called 
attention to subjects that should have asso- 
ciation consideration. Among these were or- 
ganization of building and loan associations, 
building plan and merchandising service; in- 
creasing knowledge of costs; watching pend- 
ing legislation; organizing local lumber clubs; 
solving the problem of free deliveries and 
considering the matter of credits. The secre- 
tary called on all the members to realize the 
value of codperation. 

During the afternoon session H. R. Stapp, 
of Charleston, delivered an address on sales- 
manship. In making an analysis of a sale there 
are four steps, he said. There is approach, 
attracting attention, creating a desire and 
creating a determination to buy. Each step 
is $0 important that if it fails the sale fails. 
Demonstration is a big word in creating desire. 
Goods sold that are unable to pass a demon- 
stration test are not properly sold and repre- 
Sent theft rather than an honest bargain. 
Every seller ought to deserve the confidence 
of the customer. 

John E. Norvell, president of the American 
Association of Credit Men, described some of 





NotE—A report of the concluding ses- 
sions of the annual convention of the West 
Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association will appear in the 
March 3 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN.—EDITOR. 











the processess of his association in placing be- 
fore its subseribers information from the 
ledgers of other merchants about the relia- 
bility and the paying methods of their cus- 
tomers. He explained the importance of credit 
knowledge. Of the merchants in business at 
a given period 90 percent go out of business 
within 10 years. Some go out thru failure 
to take account of credit risks. Bad debts in 
the last two years have amounted to a loss 
of a billion dollars. The speaker closed with 
a comment on the attitude the dealer should 
take toward delinquent customers. , 

Walter S. Hallanan, State tax commissioner 
of West Virginia, made an extended analysis 
of the tax problem in general and the prob- 
lems of West Virginia particularly. Lumber- 
men have a large interest in taxation, he 
said, for the time has come when many people 
consider it cheaper to pay rent than to own 
property and money that should go into build- 
ing is seeking other and less heavily taxed 
kinds of investments. The public tendency 
is to groan over increased taxes without 
considermg whether they are really heavy 
and just what makes heavy taxation. People 
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protest over taxation without thinking what 
they get for the money, as, for example, a 
man who protested against ruinous taxation 
that cost him $19 a year while the district 
was paying out more than $500 a year in 
educating his children. The people vote new 
undertakings, he said, without considering 
that they must be paid for. This is one source 
of heavy tax. Another is the increasing burden 
of tax exempt securities. These already have 
reached more than thirty billions. If the 
proposal to nationalize publie utilities, such 
as railroads, were carried out the result would 
be that nearly one-half of the nation’s prop- 
erty would be tax free and the other halt 
would be bearing all the costs of govern- 
ment. 

The speaker urged the classification of prop- 
erty, limitation by constitutional enactment of 
the amount of tax levies and the prohibition of 
the further issuance of tax securities. 

The following committees were then named: 

tesolutions—C. H. Whitescarver, Williamson ; 
Chester Pierce, Graham, Va.; and O. L. Showalter, 
Clarksburg. 

Auditing—C. W. Robinson, Morgantown; Pearle 

3Zeswick, Huntington; and George Sutherland, 
Charleston, 


Nominations—Walter Perkins, Bluefield; C. A. 
Short, Shennston; and M. B. Sprigg, Weston. 


Announcement was made also of the appoint- 
ment of two grievance committees, one for lum- 
bermen and the other for building material 
dealers. 

C. W. Robinson, of Morgantown, made the 
concluding address of the session on ‘‘ What 
the Association Should Mean to the Lumber 
and Building Supply Dealer.’’ The association, 
in his opinion, stands for just and scientific co- 
éperation, and it eliminates waste and improves 
the service to the public. It makes lumbermen 
more efficient home builders, and home owner- 
ship, he declared, is the best cure for radical 
unrest. 

Mr. Robinson asked that the association be 
made a bureau of information, much as a credit 
association is a clearing house of eredit ex- 
perience of members. The association, ought, 
he said, to do something to educate the public 
in regard to actual conditions in the lumber busi- 
ness. It ought to explain why prices are higher 
than formerly. Many people think, he said, that 
the difference between ancient and modern 
prices is all profit exacted by the retailer. 
Finally, he said, the association ought to take 
steps to eliminate the crooks from the industry. 

Tonight Charles H. Mackintosh will deliver an 
address on the use of letters in business, and a 
smoker and entertainment will be provided by 
the Charleston dealers. Following an all day 
session Friday the convention will conclude with 
a banquet. 
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Massachusetts Dealers In Record Breaking Convention 


Adopt Grading Rules and Plan Home Building Campaigns 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, affiliated with the Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, held here last. 
Saturday in the Boston City Club, was the larg- 
est and most successful in the history of the or- 
ganization. There were 246 lumbermen at the 
annual banquet served this afternoon. This 
morning more than three hundred lumbermen, 
associate members and guests attended the an- 
nual business meeting which filled three adjoin- 
ing private parlors on the eighth floor and over- 
flowed into the corridors. 

Official grading rules for eastern spruce, pine 
and hemlock were discussed and agreed upon, 
and this was one of the most important matters 
that came before the business session. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—Frank M. Favor, Gardiner. 

Vice presidents—Frank M. Curtis, William Cur- 
tis & Sons Co., Roxbury; C. G. Ferguson, Central 
Lumber & Supply Co., New Bedford, and H. A. Bel- 
lows, C. P. Chase & Co., Springfield. 

Treasurer—Roscoe G. Bicknell, Bicknell Lumber 
Co., Worcester. 

Secretary—A. Wayland Wood, P. W. Wood Lum- 
ber Corporation, Worcester. 

Directors—H. L. Stone, D. D. Chase Lumber 
Co., Haverhill; B. B. Fitch, B. B. Fitch Lumber 
Co., North Adams; Charles E. Dodge, Norfolk 
Lumber Co., Stoughton; Walter P. White, George 
J. Barker Lumber Co., Waltham; W. W. Woodward, 
Athol, and John E. Hinckley, of John Hinckley & 
Sons Co., Hyannis. 

The business session, scheduled for 10 o’clock 
this morning, was not called to order by Presi- 
dent Favor until 10:45, as Friday night was the 
coldest of the winter and so many trains were 
arriving late. The rush began soon afterward 
and when President Favor banged the gavel he 
was able to congratulate the association on a 
record breaking attendance. He was very glad 
to hear that the retailers of Connecticut had de- 
cided to come into the Northeastern Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association. This closed the little gap 
that had existed between Massachusetts and 
New York. 


Association Activity Benefits Members 


Speaking of the great benefits to be secured 
from participation in association activities, 
President Favor mentioned among other things 
a car of lumber from Arkansas he had been un- 
able to locate or speed thru to delivery altho his 
yard urgently needed the stock. A message wus 
telegraphed to Mr. Raffety, head of the associa- 
tion bureau concerned, and it was remarkable 
how quick the car came thru after Mr. Raffety 
got busy. The entire cost was only a few dol- 
lars for telegrams. All members were urged to 
bundle their freight bills at regular intervals 
and send them to the traffic bureau of the asso- 
ciation and see what a surprising amount of 
over-charge refunds would come back .from the 
railroads. This service alone would more than 
pay the entire cost of membership. 


In closing his address, President Favor urged 
every lumber dealer present to sign his member- 
ship application at once, if he had not already 
done so, and every member was urged to make it 
a personal duty to get into the association bctore 
the next annual meeting every retailer in his 
vicinity not already a member, so that the 1924 
annual meeting can boast 100 percent representa- 
tion of the Massachusetts retail lumber trade. 


Treasurer Bicknell reported cash on hand 
$971.57, with all bills paid. This is the balance 


for the Massachusetts association and is entirely’ 


distinct from the finances of the Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 


Material Progress Made in Bay State 


Secretary-manager Paul 8S. Collier, of the 
Northeastern association, brought an enthusi- 
astic message of progress and codperation. He 
said, in part: 

During the last year there has been material 
progress in developing and extending our work in 
Massachusetts. The value of association activities 
here has been very materially improved. Con- 
necticut retail Jumbermen came inte our associa- 


tion Thursday at Waterbury and we now have 
members in seven States. We are trying to per- 
fect our district organizations here in Massa- 


chusetts. 

You will receive the report of the committee on 
grading rules for eastern pine, hemlock and spruce. 
The director of standards in this State has power 
to establish and promulgate official grading rules, 
and it is up to you to give him the benefit of your 
advice and assistance. 

When I see the flood of bills that come before 
our State legislatures, some of which strike at the 
very foundation of our American liberties, and see 
the crowds that flock there to suport these unwise 
measures, and also see the little handful that go 
there to uphold the wise traditions of the founders 
of our nation, I then realize as never before the 
immense value and absolute necessity of such an 
association as yours—eflicient, aggressive, always 
awake to the needs of the industry and ever ready 
to use its power intelligently and wisely for the 
publie good. 


Committee Prepares New Grading Rules 


Before calling for the report of the grading 
rules committee, President Favor praised its 
members for their patient and unselfish work 
and explained the necessity for the adoption of 
such rules in this State thru the passage of a 
new State law and the appointment of a director 
of a bureau of standards, saying, in part: 


Copies of the recommendations of the joint com- 
mittee on grading rules were mailed to you two 
days ago. It is the plan to submit these tentative 
grading rules to Maj. Meredith, director of stand- 
ards, for his consideration after they have been 
approved and agreed upon by the several groups of 
the lumber industry in Massachusetts—retailers, 
wholesalers and manufacturers. 

This report represents months of earnest study 
and deliberation by the joint committee on which 
you were represented by J. H. Miskell, of Greené 
& Wood, New Bedford, 
and E. D. Sawyer, of the 
E. D. Sawyer Lumber Co., 
of Cambridge. The 
wholesalers and manufac- 
turers were represented 
on this committee by 
Walter Parker, of the St. 
John Lumber Co., and 
Wells Blanchard, of the 
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Blanchard Lumber Co., 
Boston, who is also presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts 
Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation. I trust all you 
fellows have studied these 
recommendations carefully 
and have come to the an- 
nual meeting prepared to 
discuss them and to take 
final action. 





Mr. Miskell, in reporting, said, in part: 

I have found this the most pleasant and con- 
genial committee that I ever met. The representa- 
tives of the wholesalers and the manufacturers 
have shown a splendid spirit of codperation. They 
gave way whenever we felt that the best interests 
of the retailers and the buying public required 
them to do so. They might have had ideas in the 
back of their heads, but they gave way. We have 
not done much with pine, but we have covered 
spruce quite fully and have done something with 
hemlock. We had poor eastern lumber last year, 
All of you know the reasons. A lot of it was cut 
two or three years ago. With these grading rules 
the retailer knows what he is getting when he 
orders a car of lumber. We have tried to define 
what No. 2 spruce is, and anything that won’t pass 
must go into culls. These rules tell what mer- 
chantable shall be, and what No. 2 shall be, and 
when you get a lumber shipment any of it that 
won’t pass you know you can lay out and there 
won’t be any dispute. I believe we have adopted 
a set of rules as near perfect as they can be made. 


May Receive Sanction of the State 


The rules, which were adopted unanimously by 
the Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, and which Maj. Meredith intimated dur- 
ing a subsequent interview with a representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are likely to re- 
ceive his official sanction unless serious opposi- 
tion develops from other sources, will be found 
printed in full on page 67 of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

During the general discussion that followed, 
Mr. Miskell explained that the committee had 


felt it wise to be lenient about worm and grub 
holes because various insect pests had got into 
the woods lately and killed many trees. More 
or less lumber, therefore, will be coming into 
the eastern market perforated by worm holes, 
For this reason it was better to be reasonable, 
since much of this stock could be planed and 
used with entire satisfaction in summer cottages, 

President Favor thought that Mr. Miskell and 
Mr. Sawyer had driven a very good trade for the 
retailers. 


Mr. Miskell suggested that various small ques- 
tions might come up from time to time and 
he thought it would be well to empower the com- 
mittee to take these things up with Maj. Mere- 
dith as the views adopted by this convention, 


President Favor remarked that grading rules 
are yet to be established for lath and, perhaps, 
shingles, as the occasion demands, and the Chair 
instructed the committee to continue in office and 
handle all such matters in behalf of the associa- 
tion with the Massachusetts director of 
standards. 


Discuss Sizes of Dressed Lumber 


There was warm discussion of sizes to which 
lumber should dress. Mr. Miskell explained 
why the committee allowed % inch on such sizes 
as 4x4-inch and 6x6; and % inch on 2x8-inch, 
altho 2-inch stuff might well dress down % inch 
without giving any trouble whatever to the 
builders. 


Some thought the %-inch standard most de- 
sirable, and others conceded that it would be 
entirely practicable to have rough lumber so 
sized that it would dress to 44-inch under classi- 
fication size. It was ultimately agreed that the 
question of sizes should be left to the national 
grading rules committee now working out this 
problem in conjunction with Secretary Hoover, 
of the Department of Commerce. 


President Favor remarked that the practice of 
manufacturers regarding sizes to which their 
lumber will dress is intimately related to their 
distance from the market to which the lumber is 
to be shipped. Thus nearby points in Maine, 
with low freight rates, gave generous sizes, while 
North Carolina, with a little higher rate, cut 
closer, and the Pacific coast manufacturer, with 
a 90-cent freight rate, has to go the limit. 

Mr. Miskell added: 


New England uses the biggest finished sizes of 
lumber anywhere in the country. My yard sold 
150,000 2x4s last year and it all went into 
construction work sized 35-inch. How did they 
get © Fir from the west Coast is now coming 
in all 3%-inch. That’s what they are going to 
use. To get anywhere near even f.o.b. mill cost 
with varying freight rates, they must absorb the 
difference in cost of transportation to market by 
the finished size. 


Another comment was: ‘‘We are going to 
lose uniformity if we are not going to get to- 
gether on these finished sizes. Our jambs have 
got to fit the other fellow’s studding.’’ 


Resolution Approves Grade Report 


The following resolution prepared by Secre- 
tary-manager Collier was adopted unanimously: 


WHEREAS, Established grading rules make for 
the intelligent purchase of lumber, the elimination 
of misunderstandings, and the confidence of the 
buying public in the lumber industry, and 

WHEREAS, The director of standards of the com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts has requested the 
coéperation of the Massachusetts Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association in establishing grading rules 
for eastern spruce, hemlock and pine which may 
have the force of law in Massachusetts, be it 

Resolved, That we express to the director of 
standards our sincere appreciation of his recogni- 
tion of the needs of the retail lumber industry and 
of the consuming public; and be it further 

Resolved, That we endrose the report of the com- 
mittee on grading rules and empower the committee 
to present these suggested rules to the director of 
standards for his consideration with such changes 
as the committee may see fit to make. 


‘‘Insurance Problems’’ 

Fred S. Smith led the discussion on ‘‘ Insur- 
ance Problems,’’ speaking for the Service Mu- 
tual Liability Insurance Co. He explained how 
intelligent handling of liability insurance by 
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the lumber millman and yardman can save him 
ground one-quarter of what he is now paying 
remiums, and also emphasized the grave 
r threatened by the many half-baked lia- 
bility insurance schemes now projected in bills 
pefore the legislature, some of which are strongly 
packed by labor union lobbies. Full information 
on this subject can be obtained by interested 


} jumbermen from the headquarters in Rochester, 
| y. Y., of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 


Association. 


Change Election Bylaw of Association 
At a meeting of the directors held Sept. 15, 


it was voted that the following change in the 


constitution be recommended to the members for 


; adoption at the annual meeting today: 


Article IV, Section 2, relating to election of 


> officers and directors be eliminated, and the fol- 


lowing substituted : 

The president, vice presidents, secretary, treas- 
urer and directors shall be elected annually by 
pallot, by majority vote of members present, and 
each firm or member of the association is entitled 
to one vote. 

This change was voted unanimously today, 
when reported by Chairman A. Wayland Wood, 
of the committee on amendment of the consti- 
tution. 

E. F. Hunt, of New York City, director of 
the cost accounting bureau, explained the vital 
necessity of intelligent, accurate cost accounting, 
and cited many striking illustrations. ‘‘ What 
the Cost Methods Have Shown the Retail Dealer 
in 1922,’’ was discussed. 


Merchandising Plan to Boost Sales 


Thomas M. MelIntosh, head of the archi- 
tectural and publicity bureau, led the discussion 
on ‘‘How the 1923 Plan Can Help in Merchan- 
dising Lumber and Building Materials.’’ He 
said‘the association’s merchandising plans will 
enable the retail lumber dealer to be a retail lum- 
ber merchant. Advertising publicity for use in 
the retailer’s local newspaper has been per- 
fected, and the plan books are much superior to 
those which proved so valuable last year. The 
new plan book covers can not come off, and 
therefore the retailer’s advertisement of his 
aame and location is sure to stay with the plans 
as long as they last. Under the 1923 plan, two 
dealers in the same town can have different plan 
books, different designs, different newspaper 
publicity. All plans in the books are figured on 
the same basis, labor being computed at $1 an 
hour plus 30 percent for the benefit of the 
contractor. Therefore, if the dealer figures one 
plan on the basis of local conditions in his 
town, and compares the result with the plan 
book estimate, he will have a plus or minus per- 
centage which can be applied to every other 
plan book estimate with absolute accuracy. 


Wide-awake Dealer Need Not Fear Ready-cut 


Mr. McIntosh said he had heard that a well 
known ready-cut house concern was negotiating 
to erect a big plant in or near Boston, to ship 
lumber direct from the Pacific coast and to 
make a tremendous drive to develop business 
thruout this territory. To meet this aggressive 
competition the retail lumber dealer should 
avail himself to the utmost of all trade asso- 
lation cooperation. The speaker explained the 
falsity of some of the ready-cut people’s claims 
and cited instances to show that this competi- 
tion can be met very successfully if the retail 
lumberman is as wide awake and aggressive as 
his competitors. The retailers were strongly 
urged to make a regular appropriation for ad- 
vertising and sales extension, 1 percent, 2 per- 
cent or 3 percent of gross sales, and to keep it 
up a8 a permanent policy. 

In the discussion that followed, a number of 
retailers testified to the value they had re- 
celved in recent months from the trade extension 
cooperation supplied by Mr. MecIntosh’s depart- 
ment, and there were some interesting sugges- 
ions for improving the work. 

A telegram was received from President John 
E. Lloyd, of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers? Association, and it was cordially 
applauded when read by Secretary Wood. Ad- 
vised of the record breaking atendance, Presi- 
dent Lloyd of the national association wired 
from Philadelphia: ‘* Accept my best wishes for 


the largest and most successful convention the 
Boston association has ever had.’’ 


Urge That Lumber Prices Be Held Down 


Following the report of the committee on 
legislation and resolutions, J. H. Miskell, of 
New Bedford, said: ‘‘I think some of the man- 
ufacturers have really lost their heads and their 
action is endangering the good business promised 
by the present prospects for good building this 
year. I believe we should pass strong resolu- 
tions on this matter and see that they reach the 
attention of those responsible for the present 
dangerous situation. There were cries of ‘‘ Keep 
prices down!’’ from all sides. Secretary-man- 
ager Collier was requested to frame appropriate 
resolutions expressing the sentiments unani- 
mously agreed upon that lumber prices must be 
held at or below present levels as a vital neces- 
sity if the present prosperity is to be maintained 
thruout this year. 

The Chair appointed the following nominating 
committee to select candidates to be voted upon 
after the annual banquet: W. H. Sawyer, jr., 
of Worcester, chairman; Charles E. Dodge, of 
Stoughton, and John Hinckley, of Yarmouth- 
port. 


Newspapers May Use American Lumberman 
Articles 


H. L. Stone, of the D. D. Chase Lumber Co., 
Haverhill, is a hearty believer in the value of 
trade journal codperation. He suggested that 
local newspapers be interested in publishing in 
their news columns, especially if they run a 
‘*Home Builders’ ’’ page, excerpts from articles 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that are of special 
interest to persons planning a home as well as 
presenting favorable publicity for the local lum- 
ber trade. Mr. Stone said that William Page, 
advertising manager of the Haverhill Evening 
Gazette, was very much interested along this 
line and had promised to use such material with 
appropriate credit on his ‘‘Home Builders’ ’’ 
page in the Evening Gazette. Mr. Page even 
planned to run something about the recent con- 
vention of the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association in New York City. 


Play and Speechify at Dinner 


It was after 1 o’clock when the meeting was 
adjourned to the large banquet hall on the floor 
above. Clever talent provided a very enjoy- 
able program of instrumental and vocal musie, 
humorous stories and monologs. Charles Baker, 
of the Baker Lumber Co., Worcester, presided 
as toastmaster in a delightful manner. Intro- 
ducing Paul Collier as ‘‘ Dr. Collier,’?’ Mr. Baker 
explained that ‘‘Dr. Collier’’ is keeping the 
northeastern lumber industry well. ‘‘The only 
thing we can do,’’ he continued, ‘‘to protect 
ourselves against harmful competition is to 
utilize the protection offered by such an organi- 
zation as our Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. ’’ 


Opposes Two Bills in State Legislature 


Secretary-manager Collier reported two resolu- 
tions which were unanimously adopted. One re- 
ferred to the unwise measures now before the 
State legislature concerning compensation for 
industrial accidents and compensation insurance. 
The other condemned strongly Senate bill No. 
5, which exempts. organized union labor from 
injunctions and financial liability. This was 
characterized as class legislation of the rankest 
kind. 

Chairman W. H. Sawyer, jr., of the nominating 
committee, reported a list of officers for 1923, 
renominating the president, treasurer and sec- 
retary. By unanimous vote the secretary was 
instructed to elect the full slate by casting one 
ballet. 


Getting the Most Out of the Business 


Speaking on ‘‘ How to Get the Most Out of the 
Lumber Business,’’ Wentworth Stuart described 
the primitive hardships of the old time lumber 
camps in Maine where he was raised in the 
shadow of Mount Katahdin, and then told how 
he was taken by a lumber manufacturer to visit 
a lumber camp in Michigan the other day, riding 
all the way in a limousine and eating a dinner 
there quite as good as that served here today. 
He continued: 

The present tendency is to bring people here 


from foreign shores to do our hard work for us. 
Abundance of cheap labor for the coarser tasks of 
production may mean business prosperity for a 
time, but this makes the inevitable reaction all the 
more certain. The course we are following will 
put us back in labor’s grip within six months, one 
year, or two years at the outside. 

Put good will in your business. When you build 
a roof over a family it is your opportunity to put 
yourself in the very heart of that family. There 
is all the difference in the world between the 
house built for sale or to rent and the home built 
to live in. Remember that your customers are 
building homes to live in and give them such ser- 
vice and coéperation that you will build yourself 
into that home. That is the way to get the most 
out of the lumber business. 

Coéperation Is Now the Life of Trade 


Introduced as a man who ‘‘knows retailers, 
wholesalers and manufacturers from ocean to 
ocean; who gave up a chance to be for the 
eighth time with the lumber dealers of the North- 
west who are meeting today in order to come to 
Boston, a man who really needs no introduc- 
tion,’’? Parson Simpkin, of Hoo-Hoo, delivered 
an eloquent and delightful address. Taking up 
Toastmaster Baker’s expression, ‘‘suicide by 
competition,’’ Parson Simpkin said: ‘‘ That com- 
petition is the life of trade is no longer true. 
Coéperation is now a vital necessity if business is. 
to endure today.’’ Parson Simpkin paid a glow- 
ing tribute to the work being done by the edi- 
tors of lumber trade journals. He urged the 
lumbermen to read and support their trade 
journals and to show that they appreciated the 
coéperation and the intelligent, sympathetic 
eriticism of the lumber journal editors. Many 
of the outoftown lumbermen have remained in 
Boston for a concatenation of Hoo-Hoo, held 
in the banquet hall. Parson Simpkin said that 
he hoped within the near future to see the lum- 
bermen’s own fraternity as strong here in New 
England as it is in sections of the middle and. 
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Line-Yard Concern Holds Annual 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 20.—The third an- 
nual meeting of the yard managers of the 
Lindas Lumber Co., was held at Hutchinson, 
Kan., Feb. 13 and 14. Twenty-five yard man- 
agers were at the meeting, and several officers 
of the company were present. The managers 
gathered at the Elks Club at noon Tuesday for 
luncheon, after which there was a ‘‘get ac- 
quainted’’ session for half an hour. A visit 
to a picture show followed, and then the gath- 
ering got down to business, with a welcoming 
address by D. J. Fair, president of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association. Talks on 
paint and plaster followed, after which there was 
an exchange of ideas on yard management. A 
banquet at the Bisonte Hotel and a theater 
party took up the evening. 

The second day until 4 o’clock was devoted to 
a discussion of the new manual of instructions 
for yard managers, the discussions being led 
by H. Y. Bresse, C. E. Clutter and I. Wymore. 
After the discussion J. Lindas, president of the 
company, told some reminiscenses. At the con- 
clusion of the meeting the managers visited the 
attractive display rooms of the D. J. Fair Lum- 
ber Co., said to be the finest thing of the kind 
in Kansas. 

E. S. Lindas said today the meeting was the 
best yet held and the discussions brought out a 
number of new ideas in the conduct of retail 
yards. 

The Lindas Lumber Co., operates twenty- 
five yards in southwest Kansas where conditions 
since the beginning of the war in 1914 have 
not been good. 

‘“ All we need in that territory now is a good 
general rain,’’ Mr. Lindas said. ‘‘That will 
insure a good wheat crop and plenty of grass, 
and the farmers will have plenty of money to 
make the improvements that have been post- 
poned in some eases for several years. I look 
for a very good trade in our district.’’ 


DURING THE CALENDAR year 1921, 1,104 miles 
of road and 2,959 miles of trail were constructed 
or improved within and adjacent to the National 
Forests, according to a recent statement of the 
Forest Service. 
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Illinois Lumber Merchants Adopt Plan Service, Announce 
Drive For New Members and Discuss Home Financing 


The thirty-third annual convention of the Illi- 
nois Lumber Merchants’ Association opened 
Wednesday afternoon with several songs by 
the Rotary Quartette, of Kewanee, composed 
of Joseph R. Saunders, Mark A. Saunders, Hay- 
dn B. Swain and Samuel N. Wasley, the 
two first named being lumbermen. All ses- 
sions of the convention were held in the 
Gold Room of the Congress Hotel. The attend- 
ance was very gratifying, about 700 members 
and visitors registering. A considerable num- 
ber of the delegates were accompanied by their 
wives, some of whom attended the sessions while 
others took advantage of the shopping and 
amusement facilities of the city. 


President E. P. Krum being prevented from 
attending by the illness of his wife, A. C. 
Gauen, of Collinsville, who is a director of the 
association, presided. Mr. Gauen addressed the 
convention as follows: 

Another year has passed away, and I believe I 
am safe in saying that the year’s business thruout 
has been a very satisfactory one for the lumber 
dealer. We all were agreeably surprised at the 
volume of business offered, especially in the latter 
part of the year. The inventory period has passed, 


A. C. GAUEN, COLLINSVILLE ; 
Who Presided 


and the expression of your faces reflects the fact 
that the balance was on the right side of the 
ledger. 

Retailers’ Stocks Are Above Normal 


It is also apparent that our stocks are now above 
normal, and that we are prepared to go into the 
spring trade more fully fortified to do business 
than ever before. The spirit of optimism prevails, 
and is getting stronger and stronger. 

The retail lumber dealer always represents the 





greatest interest in his community. We handle 
the materials for the building of homes—and 
homes are the greatest factor for moral uplift 


and the fostering of true citizenship. The retail 
lumberman stands at the head of the class when 
it comes te building for the good of the future 
generations in this great land of ours. 

The primary needs of mankind are food, cloth- 
ing and shelter, and our real problem is the fur- 
nishing of the latter, which means home building. 
And in these days of constantly changing events, 
of strikes, and of inadequate railroad transporta- 
tion, ‘the problem becomes increasingly complex 
and requires deeper study than ever before. 


“Service Station’ for Home Builders 


The lumber dealer nowadays must make his yard 
a service station for the builders and the prospec- 
tive home owners of his community. He must 
sell his service, including such accommodations as 
furnishing plans and getting estimates from con- 
tractors; he must keep in touch with the building 
and loan associations and banks with regard to 
financing the building of homes, and he must fur- 
nish his customers information and advice regard- 
ing suitable materials. 

After all of these preliminaries have been gone 
thru with and the contract is signed, then comes 
the problem of deliveries, and in these days of 
spe motor truck service is usually required. 

Are you aware that practically all of this service 


has been the custom for the last five years? And 
are you aware that the live dealers who are per- 
forming this service have allied themselves strongly 
in association activities, and are thereby enabled 
to keep abreast of the times? 


Individual Members Must Codperate 


But we have overlooked one very strong point 
in our association work, and that is, that the in- 
dividual member must help to spread the gospel 
of this new light among his uninformed brethren, 
by bringing them into the association. Do not 





Note—A report of the final session of 
the annual convention of the Illinois Lum- 
ber Merchants’ Association will appear in 
the March 3 issue of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN.—EDITOR. 











wait for your officers or directors to do this, but 
constitute yourself a walking delegate to accom- 
plish this end. If you ever have had experience 
with walking delegates you know that they usually 
get what they go after. You can do your neighbor, 
and yourself, no better turn than to interest him 
in association activities. If you can not get him 
into the State association get him into your dis- 
trict organization or local club, and whatever you 
do, make him feel that he is essential to the 
welfare of the entire organization. 

In this great State we are fortunate in having 
such wonderful trade journals as the AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN, and others, whose great help is ever 
at our disposal for the solving of our problems. 
With this aid, and with the spirit of Illinois in 
all its greatness, let us make our association the 
largest in the United States; preéminently the best 
for service; the most effective in spreading the 
spirit .of fellowship and goodwill that competitors 
owe to one another. 

We are going to “pep” this association up so that 
when we return to our homes and businesses we 
will say, a la Coué, ‘‘Every day, in every way, we 
grow stronger and stronger.” 


New Secretary Is Introduced 


Chairman Gauen then introduced the newly 
appointed secretary of the association, James 
F. Bryan, who assumed charge of the office Feb. 
1. Seeretary Bryan paid a well deserved tribute 
to Miss Helen A. Leonard, who so efficiently 
discharged the duties of the executive office 
during the period that the association was with- 
out a secretary. He said that the association 
has 425 members in good standing and 188 
whose standing is ‘‘not so good,’’ in that their 
dues are unpaid. He expressed the hope that 
the delinquents will speedily square themselves, 
so that the association may move forward 
unitedly. 


‘*This association in order to be efficient 
should have not less than 700 members,’ said 
Secretary bryan. ‘‘That number would give 
us sufficient codperation and support so that next 
year we could present a report that you would 
be proud of.’? 


Committees Are Appointed 

Chairman Gauen then announced appointment 
of the following committees: 

Nominations—Charles Glore, Centralia; 
Paddock, Pana; C. B. Moore, Aurora; A 
dict, Ottawa; John Bruso, Collinsville. 

Membership—J. W. Mackemer, Peoria, and the 
members of the board of directors. 

Auditing—J. T. McGrath, Polo; F. 
Gibson City; J. M. Allen, Eureka. 

Resolutions—E. L. Conklin, Pekin: John M. 
Lyon, LaHarpe; A. M. Thompson, Manlius. 


Robert 


Bene- 


A. Miller, 


Announces Drive for New Members 

Following presentation of the financial report 
by Treasurer J. W. Paddock, J. W. Mackemer, 
chairman of the membership committee, made 
a brief statement, in which he said that finances 
and membership were indissolubly bound to- 
gether, and that the association must have at 
least 800 members before it can properly func- 
tion. He said that no effort is to be spared to 
bring into the membership of the association 
every eligible dealer not now identified with it. 
To that end he appointed every member present 
an active member of the membership committee 
and urged them to secure at least one new mem- 
ber apiece. He said that for the lumber dealers 


of the State to be without an association would 
be like a city being without fire and police de. 
partments. 


Plan and Publicity Service 
Chairman Gauen announced that the board 
of directors had the preceding day closed a con. 
tract whereby architectural and publicity sery. 
ice is made available to those members desir. 
ing it, and called upon P. W. Branton, repre. 
senting the service, to describe same. Mr. Bran. 
ton told of the various features of the service 
offered, both along architectural and publicity 
lines, which has been previously described in 
detail in these columns, being the same that is 

furnished to several other associations. 

Discusses Illinois Lien Law 


James B. Wescott, legal counsel for the asso. 
ciation, prefaced his remarks upon the Illinois 
lien law with the statement that he knew of no 
changes in the existing statute that are actually 
proposed at this time, but said that it was well 
for material dealers to keep their eye on any 
proposals of that sort that may crop up in the 
future. ‘‘We have in this State,’’ said Mr, 





J. W. PADDOCK, PANA; 
Treasurer 


Wescott, ‘‘a very workable and altegether sat- 
isfactory mechanics’ lien law, but in many cases 
claims are lost because dealers are not familiar 
with the provisions which must be complied with 
in protecting their claims.’’ 

“‘Tt is very important to start right,’’ said 
the attorney. ‘‘In proceeding to file claims 
against original contractors—as distinguished 
from subcontractors—the law provides that any 
time within four months from the last delivery 
you may file in the office of the clerk of the 
cireuit court, applications for mechanics’ liens. 
That action protects your lien for two years 
from date of last delivery, or of the completion 
of the building. It is true that you can file 
your claim any time within two years, but if 
ycu file it within four months your claim takes 
precedence over any mortgage or judgment that 
may be placed against the property or the 
owner. If you delay filing beyond the four 
months’ limit your claim will be subject to any 
mortgage. or judgment that may be placed 
against the property. Thus you obtain an 1m- 
portant advantage in the way of precedence of 
your claim by filing promptly—or before the 
expiration of four months from the last de- 
livery’? 

Referring to suggestions that have been ad- 
vanced that the Illinois law might well be 
amended to conform more closely to the New 
York lien law Mr. Wescott compared the two 
statutes, and concluded by saying: ‘‘I do not 
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believe that we are in need of amendments, at 
least as far as the main features of the law 
are concerned. I can not see that there is any- 
thing to be gained by amending something that 
is pretty good as it is.’’ 


Traffic Service Is Suspended 

A motion by E. M. Stotlar, of Marion, that 
the traffic department of the association be 
dispensed with for the coming year was amend- 
ed in such form as to refer the question to the 
poard of directors with full authority to act as 
their judgment dictated. The amended motion 
was carried by a large majority. This action is 
tantamount to abolishing the traffic department 
temporarily, the contract with the traffic bureau 
furnishing this service having expired, and the 
directors having on Feb. 20 voted not to renew 
same. This action was taken as a measure of 
economy, the service costing the association 
$2,100 a year, and being used by only about 
fifty members. 

There is, however, a strong feeling among the 
membership that the association should furnish 
traffic service to its members upon some practi- 
cable and economical basis, this being evidenced 
by a test vote calling upon all members who 
favored such a service, and who would promise 
te use it, to stand. The number rising showed 
that there is a quite general, tho by no means 
unanimous, demand for such service. It was 
intimated that the board of directors may be 
able to arrange for traffic service upon a com- 
mission basis. 

Preceding the action above outlined, A. H. 
Holeomb, of Sycamore, had made an illuminat- 
ing talk on the value of the service rendered 
by the traffie department, and Mr. Burkhardt, 
representing the traffic bureau which has been 
supplying the service, also spoke briefly. 

How Finance Building Operations? 

Chairman Gauen then voiced his regret at 
having to announce that Charles L. Schwartz, of 
Naperville, who was scheduled to lead the dis- 
eussion on ‘‘How Shall We Finance Building 
Operations?’’ was confined to his home with 
rheumatism. He then asked Charles A. Glore, 
of Centralia, to tell what was being done in 
his community in the way of financing building. 
Mr. Glore said that most of the building is 
financed thru the four local building and loan 
associations, but the demand for loans has been 
sc heavy that they are now six to eight months 
behind their applications. He said that excel- 
lent support had been given by the local bankers, 
under a plan whereby the dealer takes an ac- 
ceptance from the owner of the building, run- 
ning six to eight months, which acceptance the 
dealer can take to the bank and discount. 

William F. Stevens, of La Salle, said that, 
heing an industrial community, the building and 
lean associations, of which there are five, have 
been able to meet all demands until the last 
year, when they reached their limit. Some of 
the local industries are planning to increase their 
working forees by 1,500 to 2,000 men, and it is 
probable that they will codperate with the build- 
ing and loan associations in some plan whereby 
the necessary additional housing can be financed. 

‘*The best way for financing building is thru 
building and loan associations,’’ said Mr. 
Stevens, ‘‘but to be thoroly efficient they must 
be popularized, and possess the confidence of 
the public, ’? 

A. P. Maedonald, of Morris, denounced what 
he termed the ‘‘boycotting’’ of the smaller 
towns by the big insurance companies, which 
are lending many millions of dollars annually 
for financing the building of homes and apart- 
ment buildings, but which restrict their loans to 
cities of over 10,000 population, and suggested 
that action be taken with view to inducing them 
to modify that policy. 

_ Mr. Gauen suggested the advisability of tak- 
ing up with the insurance companies the feasi- 
bility of an arrangement whereby they might 
make loans to building and loan associations on 
their stock as collateral, thus making it possible 
for the associations to more adequately meet 
the demand for building loans in their com- 
munities, 

_A motion prevailed, requesting the officers and 
directors to consider the matter of insurance 
funds for building loans, and see if some con- 
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to Suspend Traffic Department 


certed action can not be taken to secure the co- 
operation of the insurance companies along 
the lines discussed. 

A discussion was also scheduled of the subject, 
‘“Why is the small dealer not a member of the 
association???’ Robert Paddock, of Pana, said: 
‘“He will not come to the State meeting. We 
must take the gospel to him.’’ He bespoke the 
support of the entire membership for Mr. Macke- 
mer, chairman of the membership committee, in 
the effort to enlist as many of the nonmember 
dealers of the State as possible under the asso- 
ciation banner. 


THURSDAY’S BANQUET-SESSION 

There was no session Thursday forenoon, 
that period being set part for visiting the 
exhibits, which were numerous and varied. 
At 12:30 the lumbermen and their guests, in- 
cluding many ladies, assembled in the Gold 
Room of the hotel for the association banquet, 
which. was followed by a very interesting 
program of musie and addresses. A. C. Gauen 
presided. 

After mass singing led by KE. E. Hinehliff, 
of Galesburg, and selections by a double 
quartette, Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, delivered an ad- 
dress on ‘‘Some Sinners I Have Known,’’ in- 
troducing several of his most popular poems. 

Chairman Gauen then introduced the re- 
cently elected secretary of the association, 
James F. Bryan, who appropriately took for 
his theme George Washington, it being the 
natal day of the Father of his Country, and 
delivered an address of such oratorical quality 
as to elicit from Don S. Montgomery, who 
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spoke later, the remark that ‘‘your new secre- 
tary has shown that William Jennings Bryan 
hasn’t got a corner on all the eloquence in 
the Bryan family.’’ 


Secretary Bryan said that George Washing- 
ton was a woodsman and a lumberman. His 
life as a surveyor and as a soldier brought 
him into touch with the forests. When he 
retired to his estate at Mount Vernon he 
had some of the trees of the estate felled 
and sawed into lumber for building homes 
for his workers and for other improvements. 
He also was a believer in organization—in 
combined and coérdinated effort for the ac- 
ecomplishment of worthy ends. Both as a 
soldier and as a statesman he exemplified his 
belief in the power of organized effort. 

Speaking of the future of the association, 
Secretary Bryan said that during the thirty- 
three years of its existence it has contributed 
much to the greatness of Illinois. Its record 
is one to be proud of. But no organization 
ean stand still; it must either advance or 
retrograde. ‘‘We must enlarge our member- 
ship until it takes in, so fas as is possible, 
every lumber dealer in the State,’’ said he. 
‘“Tt is not to be an organization for any section 
or class, but for the benefit of its entire 
membership. ’’ 


Adolph Pfund, of Chicago, then spoke on 
the value to lumber dealers of membership in 
their retail associations, quoting in the course 
of his remarks a prominent retailer of the 
Northwest who said to him recently that he 
considered his association membership as in- 
dispensable to his business as his cash register. 

A telegram from John E. Lloyd, of Phila- 
delphia, president of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, conveying greet- 
ings and best wishes for a very successful 
meeting, was then read by the chairman. 

Cc. D. Root, of Crown Point, Ind., secre- 
tary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana, and D. 8. Montgomery, of 
Milwaukee, secretary of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, spoke briefly, con- 
veying the fraternal greetings of their or- 
ganizations. 

It chaneed that John Dower, of Wadena, 
Minn., of the Dower Lumber Co., of Wadena, 
and the John Dower Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., was present, having that day arrived 
in Chicago from a trip to the Pacific Coast. 
Being requested by the chairman to address 
the meeting, Mr. Dower spoke briefly, saying 
that he had been snowbound at Mandan for 
48 hours, an experience which he greatly en- 
joyed as it gave him an opportunity to view 
a genuine North Dakota blizzard—which he 
jokingly said was a pleasing contrast after his 
long sojourn in the State of flowers and sun- 
shine—Minnesota. 


Says Lumber Demand Boosts Prices 


‘“Conditions on the Coast do not look very 
pleasing for people who want to buy lumber,’’ 
said Mr. Dower, who in addition to his retail 
interests in Minnesota and Washington is in- 
terested in the manufacture of lumber on the 
Coast. ‘‘You may be surprised,’’ said he, ‘‘to 
hear that we recently refused to quote on two 
million feet of lumber because our mills are 
oversold. The demand from California is 
tremendous. That State has taken thus far 
this year 171,000,000 feet of lumber. You can 
hardly conceive the way lumber is going into 
consumption in Los Angeles. I visited one 
retail yard in that City that is selling 1,000,000 
feet a month; another that is selling sixteen 
times that amount—16,000,000 feet a month, 
and still another that in the single month of 
November last sold 31,000,000 feet. Think of 
a single retail yard employing 600 to 800 men. 
That gives some idea of the volume of lumber 
sold. Recently a commission dealer offered us 
$3.50 a thousand over the market for a large 
quantity of lumber for shipment to California. 
I fear that you retailers who are buying 
Pacific Coast lumber are going to find it scarce 
and hard to get.’’ 


Having been asked to say something re- 
garding the system under which his company’s 


(Continued on page 74) 
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New Jersey Lumbermen Plan Building and Loan Week, En- 


es 


dorse District Organizations and Inaugurate Traffic Bureau 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 17.—Looking in retro- 
spect at the accomplishments of the New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Association in annual convention 
Thursday at the Robert Treat Hotel, two things 
stand out as of chief significance. One is that 
the New Jersey lumbermen are to promote group 
meetings as the best and most logical method of 
promoting the interests of the industry, and 
the other that they are to accord wholehearted 
support, financially and otherwise, to the build- 
ing and loan movement. Their disposition in 
the latter regard will be reflected in a ‘‘ building 
and loan week’’ to be held in March. 


Group Meetings Promote Codperation 


‘*Group Meetings and Their Values’’ was the 
subject of a discussion led by H. W. Smock, of 
Asbury Park, who said such meetings are essen- 
tial to the lumber industry, especially in New 
Jersey. Said Mr. Smock: 


The greatest enemy to the lumber business is 
the lumber dealer himself, either in his own busi- 
ness or in his dealings with someone else: Group 
meetings mean coéperation in our individual busi- 
ness, and lack of codjperation is handicapping the 
industry on all sides and from every angle today. 
It has %een holding us back for some years. 

Learn to know the other fellow and become on 
intimate terms with him, as we all have to meet 
the same problems. To get rid of your competitor 
is impossible of accomplishment, so try to rub 
elbows with him on friendly terms. You have got 
to live with him every day, so live with him for 
your good and for his. It is suicidal to try to 
eliminate your competitor by cutting prices to 
levels that do not pay. 


Comparing Notes Alds In Eliminating Losses 


We are all doing more business this month than 
we did during the same month a year ago. The 
volume is a great deal bigger. So at least we can 
let the volume slide and get purchasers for our 
stock at a reasonable profit and let your fellow 
worker have the share that is due him. The 
group proposition is eliminating many of the evils 
of competition, of which price is the least. 

If we live close enough to our competitor and 
on intimate terms with him, we will eliminate the 
great bulk of the losses of the lumber game. If 
men would be close enough to compare notes, we 
would not have men and firms of the same name 
that are carried on our books at a heavy loss, 

Talk to your competitor as man to man. Fight- 
ing never accomplished anything. Reach him by 
treating him honestly and by approaching him in 
the right manner. Get together in your own dis- 
tricts and have as many meetings as possible. Can 
you imagine two men in the greatest »‘usiness in 
the world living and doing business within two 
blocks of each other, having to be introduced after 
ten years of business? This has happened re- 
cently in my experience. 


Coéperation Helps Cut Overhead Expenses 

If we will get together, be honest with the other 
fellow, we can with little difficulty get rid of a 
great deal of overhead expense. In our section 
there are many commodities carried in yards that 
are carried at a loss. How much dead stock are 
you carrying? 

It costs the retailer 13 percent a year to carry 
lumber. So why carry stocks in your yards as a 
burden simply for the fear that there will be a call 
and the other fellow will have it and you will 
not? Both neighbors generally carry the same 
stock at a heavy loss, when neither expects a de- 
mand for it in any reasonable time and is simply 
afraid of the fellow next door. Why not be 
friendly and eliminate at least this one item of 
Overhead expense? 


Meetings of Wholesalers Would Benefit All 

It is my earnest wish that the wholesalers 
would see from the retailers’ meetings the advan- 
tage gained by group meetings, and form group 
sessions of their own. The irresponsible whole- 
saler is just as much a detriment to the good 
wholesaler as he is to the retailer. 

If the customer did not trust you any more than 
you trust him, how long would you be in business? 
The customer trusts you, so you must trust each 
other. If you lose an order to the other fellow, it 
will not be long before he will lose one to you and 
in the end things will equalize each other. 

The State north of Trenton is filled with group 
organizations. In the southern part of the State 
the idea is only beginning to develop, and it is 


the function of this Statewide association to see 
that the rank and file in all sections get together 
for the common good of all. 


Other Speakers Favor Group Meetings 


E. J. Kernahan said that in Hudson County 
‘‘group’’? was a new word before last July. 
‘‘Before that time,’’ he declared, ‘‘we were a 
gang trying to work out lumber problems. Now 
we are a group of fellow workers, each helping 
the other man. By an interchange of experi- 
ences at group meetings, we have changed from 
a gang of cut-throats to a group of men inter- 
ested in the success of the industry.’’ 

Another speaker said that group meetings 
were started in Perth Amboy three or four 
months ago, that weekly meetings are being held 
and that practically every retail lumberman in 
the county has joined. ‘‘At our group meet- 
ings at the end of each week,’’ he said, ‘‘all the 
bad blood absorbed during the week is spilled 
and we start the following week on friendly 
terms.’’ 


Should Association Establish Credit Bureau? 


In a discussion as to whether the association 
should establish a credit department, Irving 
Myers, president ‘of the Credit Association of 
Passaic & Bergen Counties, which has existed 
for ten years, explained how the group idea 
had been developed by the lumbermen of his 
locality. It is said the Jumbermen of Passaic 
and Bergen counties are closer together than in 
any other section of the State. Mr. Myers said 
that the organization is the most successful of its 
kind in the United States and he feels sure 
that many others will be added once the idea 
gets a foothold. Everybody in the counties be- 
long, including trim, mason material men and 
lumbermen. It has been said that our bureau 
works so well that it digs men out of their 
graves and makes them pay, Mr. Myers con- 
cluded. 

Following Mr. Myers’ statement, it appeared 
from the discussion that the lumbermen gener- 
ally favored sectional credit departments, under 
the general supervision of the association. 

Frank R. Wallace, of Elizabeth, said there 
should be an interchange of information from 
one zone to another whenever necessary. He 
said a man in one zone could eall up the secre- 
tary of the association in another zone and get 
light on the man he wishes to trust. ‘‘They 
have a credit association in Buffalo, and no one 
ever thinks of getting out of that,’’ said Mr. 
Wallace. ‘‘The only way to get information is 
thru the experienced rating obtained by other 
credit departments. ’’ 

Frank Kearney, of Newark, said there was an 
effort last year to get up a credit bureau in this 
city and that the trim and lumber dealers unani- 
mously agreed, but the mason material men 
could not be brought in. 


State Body Believes in District Plan 


G. E. De Nike, secretary of the association, said 
he was very much in favor of group associations 
and for codperation between the groups, instead 
of having solely a State organization. 

President Hamilton concluded the discussion 
by saying that the State association would stand 
behind the scheme of forming groups and was 
willing to start things going for any zone de- 
partment and that the association knew how to 
accomplish what the retailers wanted. 


Will Boost Building and» Loan 


Wilkes McClave, of Harrison, in opening the 
discussion of a ‘‘ Building and Loan Weck,’’ 
which found ready response among the lumber- 
men, said that in his yard he had asked the 
foreman how many of the men belong to build- 
ing and loan associations, and had advised the 
importance of all the employees joining such or- 
ganizations as a means of boosting the lumber 
business and indirectly helping themselves. Mr. 
McClave said the foreman already was a build- 
ing and loan subscriber and took readily to the 
suggestion, with the result that seventy shares 
were sold in the yard within a week. 


He suggested that if all other lumbermen of 
the State should follow this example a big start 
in the ‘‘ Building and Loan Week’’ drive coulj 
be had right in the yards. Mr. McClave broacheg 
the building and loan discussion at the sugges. 
tion of President Hamilton, who was the in. 
stigator of the movement. One of the last acts 
of the association was to vote unanimously for 
the resolution establishing a March drive. 

‘We have nothing to worry about in the 
lumber business if we arrange to help the home 
builder in his effort to provide a roof for his 
children,’’ was the sum of Mr. Hamilton’s ep. 
tire argument booming the building and loan 
movement. 


Decide to Inaugurate Traffic Bureau 


Alfred E. Jelleme led a discussion on ‘‘ Should 
Our Association Have a Traffic Bureau?’’ He 
brought out that instances had frequently come 
to light where traffic difficulties that were in- 
surmountable for the individual had been cleared 
up within half an hour by giving them into the 
hands of men who were acquainted with rail- 
road officials, and with the manner in whic) 
railroads do business. A resolution to establish 
a traffic bureau was later adopted and Mr. 
Jelleme, Mr. Denike and President Hamilton 
were named as a committee to look after details 
of inaugurating the new department. 


The Benefits of Association Membership 


8. F. Bailey, of Newark, treasurer of the asso- 
ciation, spoke briefly on ‘‘ The Value of Member- 
ship in the Association.’’ He said that he had 
been a member ever since the organization 
started thirty-nine years ago, and had never 
missed a single meeting. 

‘Tf the association did nothing else except 
keep away the wolves that feed upon the trade, 
the association would be worth the cost of its 
maintenance,’’ said E. J. Kernihan, whose sub 
ject was ‘‘Is There Something the Association 
Is Not Doing That Should Be Done?’’ 


Invited to Join Nylta Club of New York 


An invitation was issued to all the retailers to 
join the Nylta Club of New York City, which 
has recently passed laws to take in all young 
lumbermen within the reach of the metropolis, 
who may obtain the benefits of the club’s weekly 
meetings. 

The Hackensack Coal & Lumber Co. announced 
that, in order to give voice to its high opinion 
of Nylta, it had agreed to pay the expenses of 
all young men in its employ who would attend 
the Nylta lectures and take interest in its af- 
fairs. Manager Blauvelt, of the firm, said a 
number of the employees had taken advantage 
of the offer. 

Officers, Directors and Secretary Reélected 


‘<The one and only Edward Hamilton’’ was 
nominated for his fourth term as president of 
the New Jersey association, and was the recipient 
of an enthusiastic demonstration. He was 
unanimously reélected with all other officers and 
directors of the organization. In accepting, 
Mr. Hamilton said he would serve one more 
year, but in 1924 he would ask the lumbermen 
to find another leader. ‘‘I will continue to 
make the old association hum in the next twelve 
months, as I have done in the last three years,” 
Mr. Hamilton said, in accepting the presidency. 

At a meeting of directors, following the close 
of the association’s sessions, George E. De Nike, 
of Newark, was unanimously reélected secretary. 


JERSEYMEN REVIEW CONDITIONS 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 17.—The exact tenor of 
the lumber industry in New Jersey was obtained 
Thursday at the convention of the New Jersey 
Lumber Dealers’ Association from leading re 
tailers in every section of the State. All the 
lumbermen see a period of great prosperity just 
ahead, and some of them predict fine business 
for the entire year. 

EpwarD HAMILTON, of Paterson, president of the 
association, started the ball rolling with an 4: 
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nouncement that the building movement is on a 
solid foundation and that sales of lumber in 1923 
will eclipse all past records. ‘The lumberman 
who conducts his business properly is going to be 
well repaid,” he said. ‘Things in Paterson are 
so lively that the prospects are we will have more 
calls than we can handle. From now on, thru 
1923, distributers of lumber are going to be the 
pusiest men in our community.” 

WILKES McClave, of E. W. McClave & Son, 
Harrison, vice president of the association—“This 
winter season has been the best we have ever had. 
1 am looking forward to an extremely busy spring. 
Even in these winter months, we have done and 
are doing as much business as is ordinarily done 
in the summer time.” 

§. F. BAILey, of Newark, treasurer of the associa- 
tion—‘‘Considering weather conditions, business has 
been far better than we could have expected. 
Prospects for the future are very flattering.” 


FraNK R. WALLACE, president Heidritter Lum- 
ber Co., Elizabeth—‘“We are in for a long stretch 
of good business, based primarily on the fact 
that there is an enormous volume of business being 
held back that is obliged to come forward. Evi- 
dences of increasing activity are already notice- 
able.” 

Cc. L. CuEMAN, of Johnson Cueman Lumber Co., 
Paterson—‘Following a big fall turnover of stock, 
I am looking forward to a spring business that 
will surprise us all, and that will prove to be the 
largest that many of us have ever experienced.” 

GrorcE H. Conover, of Conover Lumber Co., 
Keyport—“Business is fine and I am looking for- 
ward to an excellent spring. I had a splendid 
fall business and things have been so good thruout 
the winter that I just caught up last week with 
the orders that I had booked.” 

JAMES CRAWFORD, manager Hamilton Millwork 
Co., Paterson—“Things are flourishing. Everything 
looks rosy and we have no complaints.” 

F. GUNZELMAN and C. A. CRAMER, of Gunzelman 
& Cramer—‘We cater strictly to the building trade 
and last year proved a most profitable one. We 
look forward to the spring for an enormous turn- 
over, Embargoes are giving us some trouble.” 


M. H. Doyng, Prospect Planing Mill & Lumber 
Co., Bayonne—“We are looking for the biggest 
year we have ever had, and have strong reasons 
for our optimism.” 


W. R. Raysuck, of Newark, wholesaler of white 
pine, representing the estate of E. B. Foss, Bay 
City, Mich.—‘“Things will run under heavy pres- 
sure until the latter part of summer. It will be 
the part of good judgment to watch your step 
while things are going at tip-top speed.” 


E. S. Errs, Manville Lumber Co., South Somer- 
ville—“The outlook is most promising. We have 
good stocks on hand to care for the spring and 
we expect an early season that will go forward 
with a rush.” 

F. T. HOWELL, Woodbridge Lumber Co., Wood- 
bridge—“If everything goes ahead that is promised, 
we will have a dandy year. The question of getting 
stuff in is one of the main problems. If we can 
get the lumber, we will have no trouble making a 
turnover at a nice profit.” 


ELMER BLAUVELT, Hackensack Lumber & Coal 
Co., Hackensack—“There is no question in my mind 
but that the approaching season will bring with it 
a rush. We will be taxed to the limit, at least 
until September. Things point to a big building 
movement, if labor will only take care of its end.” 

CHARLES T. WOLFE, Park Lumber & Supply Co., 
Ridgefield Park—‘The winter demand has kept up 
wonderfully well. All told, we have lost only 
three weeks, whereas the usual loss is two and a 
half months, Our last year’s business far exceeded 
expectations.” 

Greorce M. Sexton, Jersey City Lumber Co., 
Jersey City—‘Last fall was exceptionally good; 
in volume, it was the best we ever had.” 

M. J. Tryear, I. R. Crouse Lumber Co., Perth 
Amboy—“It is no trouble to sell lumber. The 
greatest difficulty is getting it. We are in for a 
year that will be a whopper.” _ 

EppiE McFEELEY, of the A, B. Ayers Co., largest 
southern pine dealers in Newark—‘“Business is ex- 
ceptionally good and prospects are bright. We are 
looking for heavy water deliveries and substantial 
car shipments. Railroads have been giving a great 
deal of trouble, but they are improving right 
along.” 

Nick HoEDEMAKER, Clifton Builders’ Supply Co., 
Clifton, and a councilman at Clifton—‘I expect 
1923 to be a record breaker. It will be, in my 
mind, far better than 1922.” 

ISAAC TROAST, president Clifton Builders’ Supply 
Co., Clifton—‘“We are in for a fine turnover of 
stocks. I have never known brighter prospects.” 


CHARLES E. LoizEaux, vice president of the 
Loizeaux Lumber Co., Plainfield, and mayor of 
Plainfield—‘“In the way of building in Plainfield 
last year, which has a population of 27,000, there 
was an expenditure of $3,750,000, an increase of 
10 percent in the last two years. All industrials 
are picking up in great shape. It looks as if it 
will be an industrial year as well as a home 
building year.” The company carries a large supply 
of hardwoods for the manufacture of automobile 
trucks. 

E. A. PETTERSON, vice president Passaic-Bergen 
Lumber Co., Passaic—“The outlook is most prom- 
ising. All stocks are moving in good shape. We 
measure our business by the lumber we can obtain.” 

JAMES D. HALL, president and treasurer J. B. 
Stevenson Co., Trenton—‘‘Business looks very 
bright, with considerable building in prospect for 
spring. We have been able to place quite large 
orders with the industrial trade at this rubber 
and pottery center. Last year was the largest we 
ever had. Even the winter trade has been very 
good.” ; 

A. J. HARTMANN, vice president Stone & Hershey, 
Newark—“I look for an early start in the spring 
as the aftermath of a very satisfactory winter. We 
have only fair stocks on hand, but many shipments 
will arrive in the next few weeks. We expect to 
be fully prepared for any demand that may arise a 
little later on.” 

ALFRED E. JELLEME, Anderson Lumber Co., Pas- 
saic—“I expect big business in the next six or 
eight months. I am somewhat pessimistic about 
the fall. We never had so much money on our 
books. Housing conditions are bad up our way 
and a big building movement no doubt is the im- 
mediate prospect.” 

J. V. LINDSLEY, president Lindsley Lumber Co., 
Newark—“It is impossible to get stock. Shipments 
are extremely scarce. Business is greatly in ex- 
cess of what we can get.” The Lindsley company 
represents the J. M. Griffin Lumber Co., Burnside, 
Miss., whose flooring, according to Mr. Lindsley, is 
becoming a favorite in the New Jersey territory. 

R. S. Horr, of Miller & Hoff, Rahway—“Business 
is extremely good in the Rahway section. We 
have no difficulty moving lumber after we get our 
hands on it.” 

F. R. Morse, C. W. Ennis Co., Morristown— 
“The outlook is fine.” 


Advises Canadian Wholesalers to Avoid Speculation 


Toronto, ONT., Feb. 19.—The Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association held an interesting 
monthly meeting on Feb. 16 at the Albany Club, 
Toronto. The ordinary routine business was dis- 
posed of and the members then listened to a 
timely address by A. C. Manbert, of the Cana- 
dian General Lumber Co., Toronto, on lumber 
market conditions, 

Mr. Manbert stated that time alone would tell 
whether the lumber industry was passing thru 
a long period of business improvement or whether 
it was merely experiencing a temporary reac- 
tion from the preceding period of depression. 
He believed that the situation was rather of 
the latter character, but in saying so he fully 
realized that new conditions and new circum- 
stances were entering into business and social 
life and into human relationships, to such an 
extent that the free play of natural forces had 
not the same opportunity today as it might 
have had in earlier times. 

Mr. Manbert then referred to the labor fac- 
tor in the present business situation. Labor, 
of course, was the real promoting and develop- 
ing factor. Industry had its start with natural 
resources but it required labor and capital to 
bring these two factors into relation with one 
another and enable them to become effective. 
Labor today was decidedly short and, under 
the instinct to work less for various reasons and 
to curtail immigration, effective labor, both 
numerically and in its individual attitude, was 
very much reduced. On the other hand there 
were of course, improved mechanical methods 
which to a considerable degree at least, helped to 
overcome that factor. 

Practically speaking, business was good to- 
day because everybody was well employed, both 
in this country and the United States. The steel 
mills were busy. Prospects for the use of build- 
ing materials were good. Increased activities 
in industrial concerns were furnishing assur- 
ance for a definite and constant volume of busi- 
uess during 1923, 


Problems the Business Men Face 


All thru the situation there persisted the 
problem of a satisfactory increment out of busi- 
ness operation. Mr. Manbert presumed that 
the real thing troubling most people today was 
how to do business at a profit. There was a 
large volume of business being done but the 
margin of profit was small. In every line of 
productive operation, the real concern today 
was how to produce at a profit. Economists 
and statisticians were pretty well convinced that 
the primary producers, the manufacturers and 
the people who had an opportunity and an in- 
centive to restrict unfruitful and extravagant 
practices, should study the problem intimately 
with a view to limiting and eliminating these 
extravagances and bringing their business down 
to a more substantial basis. 


Mr. Manbhert pointed out that the members 
of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
were largely distributers and they had their 
part to play today in the elimination of extrava- 
gant practices, in the same way as the manu- 
facturer and producer. Mr. Manbert did not 
suppose that any of them could adopt an ideal- 
istic position or take any very exalted stand in 
the matter of personal responsibility, nor did 
he overlook the fact that they were engaged in 
an extremely competitive enterprise. He was 
satisfied that all of them wanted to see business 
on a sound, enduring and stable basis. They 
were really weary of the necessity for meeting 
continually alternating experiences; not meet- 
ing, but trying to catch the expected actions 
and reactions of the market. What they all 
wanted was a little ease, a little relief, a little 
reaction and a little opportunity to carry on 
business in a normal way. He thought that 
they could help in the process, help themselves 
and help the general situation by striving as 
best they could to lose sight of the price idea 
and to keep in mind what he might call the 
‘*service’’ idea in their business. 


He did not want to assume any foolish attitude, 
he said. He knew that self-preservation dictated 
to each one of them to buy as cheaply as they 
could and to sell as dearly as they could, but 
their ability to do so would depend upon what 
their definite policy was. In 1919 and 1920 
they had bought everything in sight, because 
they thought that they could get away with it 
before anything happened, but, alas, they found 
they could not do it and in the end every one 
of them got a little tar on his fingers and 
some of it stuck pretty badly. 


Should Avoid Speculation 


What Mr. Manbert felt the wholesalers should 
do today was that every one of them should 
try to eliminate from his mind the idea of spec- 
ulative increment and run his business with the 
idea of the trading increment. In other words, 
they should buy their lumber with the idea of 
making a profit on the then selling price as 
compared with the then buying price. They 
should also try to find out whether they were 
expecting too large a profit or whether their 
selling force was not working well—whether 
there was anything in their business that spelt 
lack of economy and lack of definite productive 
force. 


All this really amounted only to an attitude 
toward the market. No one could hope to 
change the arrangement of things, nor to stem 
the tide of things, but each one, in his own 
way and to his own satisfaction, could adopt 
a policy that would be a definite factor toward 
stability this year and would help to make 1923 
a more successful year for himself and help 
also in laying the foundation for the future. 


Price Bros. & Co., a great newsprint making 
organization, has turned over to the absolute 
control of its forestry department 900 square 
miles of pulpwood forest in the Saguenay River 
district of Quebec. 
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Nebraskans Conclude Successful Annual—Knotholers : 
Stage Demonstration of Modern Lumber Merchandising 


OMAHA, NEB., Feb. ,19.—At the final session 
of the thirty-third annual convention of the 
Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Fri- 
day forenoon, Feb. 16, M. A. Phelps, of Wahoo, 
who has served the association as its vice 
president during the last year, was elected 


president, and Guy L. Harrison, of Grand 
Island, was elected vice president. Attend- 
ance and interest were well maintained thru- 


out the three days’ meetings. The registra- 
tion of members and guests totaled about 700. 

[A report of the first two days’ proceed- 
ings appeared on pages 48 and 49 of the Feb. 
17 issue.—EDIToR. | 


Tells How to Keep Accounts Down 


At the ‘‘pep session’’ Thursday afternoon, 
C. Saum, of Pleasantdale, told how he keeps 
his accounts be low $3,000, with a yearly busi- 
ness of $25,000 to $30,000. He spoke as fol- 
lows in part: 


In the first place, we have notices posted in the 
office and yard saying that our terms are cash and 
that credit is given only by special arrangement. 
Only in a few instances was it necessary to explain 
that we either had to get our money for the goods 
sold or go to the bank and borrow it and pay in- 
terest; and in every case we were able to make 
the customer see the justice of our way of doing 
business. 

I have always made it a rule never to sell a bill 
without a distinct understanding as to the terms 
of payment. Usually the man who contemplates 
building knows how he expects to pay for the 
material. It is easy to explain to him that your 
terms of sale are one-third when the rough stuff 
is delivered, one-third when the house is enclosed 
and the balance when the job is completed. 

Just a word about when jobs are “completed.” 
I have known a few instances where possibly some 
small things were left undone, so that the customer 
could claim that the job was incomplete. It must 
be understood that unusual delays caused unneces- 
sarily are not to be considered in extending the 
time limit on the last payment. We have found 
that in some cases it was necessary to tell the 
man that four months would be the limit that 
would be allowed for the last payment. 

See that you have all extras charged and the 
credits for returns all allowed; that you have what 
odd millwork and odd stuff is required for the job 
on hand when it is needed. Try and make the job 
so satisfactory during the time it is in progress 
that when the time for final settlement comes 
there will be no extras to be taken care of, 
no disputes to be settled, and no question as to 


how much is owed. 

That brings up the question of keeping your 
books up to date and being able to tell from your 
ledger how much is due at any time, and it also 

trade. 


brings up the question of handling the “jag” 


Handling Small Orders 

You all know that it is quite a common practice 
to go out and load what is necessary to build a 
hayrack or some other small job, and when you 
have it all on the wagon and “Bill” wants to 
know how much it is to say, “That’s all right, 
I haven't got figured up; see you next time you 
come in.” This is a very nice, easy way of doing 
it, and it also is a mighty easy way to get your 
ledger full of accounts with no idea when the 
customers expect to pay you. 

The company I am with has one rule that it is 
very particular about, and that is, that no em- 
ployee shall go into the yard to load material on 
to a wagon without a yard book in his pocket. As 
soon as the last piece is put on the wagon the yard 
book can be taken out and the material entered, 
feet and price extended and totaled in a very few 
minutes. 

When you get thru totaling the amount and 
say, “Bill, that comes to $23.40—do you want to 
pay for it now?,” nine times out of ten $il1”’ 
says “yes.” On the other hand, if you tell him the 
amount and ask, “Do you want this charged?,’’ 
the percentage that will say ‘yes’ will be almost 
as large. I think that there isn’t a man in the 
room who has not at some time made this error 
of offering credit when it was not asked for. 

We go on the theory that if a man wants credit 
he should be willing to ask for it. When we have 
told the customer what his jag of stuff comes to, 
if he does not expect to pay for it that day he 
will say so and will say when he expects to pay. 

Perhaps he says that he would like to have 30 
days. Grant it without any hesitation, but im- 
mediately make a notation on the ticket “to be 
paid in 30 days.” When the time is up don’t over- 
look letting Bill know that the $23.40 is due. This 
cultivates the habit of promptness, and does it in 
a way that does not give offense. 

Keep Close Tab on Collections 

Another thing that helps keep your outstanding 
accounts down is to keep up on your collections. 
Never get so busy that you can not get time to 
speak to a man whose account is past due, or if 
he has not been around so you could speak to him, 
be sure to mail him a statement or write him a 


letter. Don’t let your trade get the idea that you 
never need any money; rather, cultivate the idea 
that you always need money. Let it be understood 
that the grocer, the butcher, the garage man and 
all the rest can be stood off but that the lumber 
man will have to be paid. Go about this in the 
right way; when necessary talk your customer out 
of the notion that you are being unkind to him 
by explaining that you are not a bank, that you 
have ho money to loan, and that your creditors are 
very prompt in their collections from you. 

The secret of being a good collector is in not 


allowing your accounts to 
If a man is not worthy of credit it is better to 
keep the stock in the yard than to have to burn 
gallons of gas driving out to see him after he has 
the material nailed up. 
Refuse Undesirable Credit Risks 

We try and keep close tab on the financial con- 
dition of everyone in our community, and have a 
pretty fair “rating book” of every possible cus- 
tomer in our head. When they come to the yard 
we have found that it is not a hard thing to say 
“no” if necessary, and it does not hurt the busi- 
ness to explain to an undesirable applicant for 
credit that you don’t feel that you can put his 
name on your ledger. We have several regular 


get too large or too old, 


cash customers who know very well that their busi- 
every 


ness is not wanted on a credit basis. For 











Lumber Dealers’ Association have brought to this 
meeting a real feeling of optimism we fully realize 
that there are on the business horizon indications 
that possible adverse conditions may prevail in our 
country in 1923; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we should continue our codépera. 
tive efforts to find and eliminate all preventable 
cost increasing elements in the carrying and dig. 
tribution of fuel and building materials. We jp. 
clude in this resolution a request and admonition 
to the manufacturers and wholesalers of building 
materials to join us in maintaining the present 
fairly equitable prices of building materials, cost 
of production considered, to the end that the farm. 
ers of Nebraska, whose products have not yet 
reached normalcy, shall be in financial condition 
and mental attitude to resume the purchase and 
greater use of building materials. 

For Completion of Highways System 

WHEREAS, The Federal and State aid good roads 
construction campaign of the last five years hag 
demonstrated the immeasurable benefits of properly 
and permanently constructed highways and proved 
that the tourist is the minor beneficiary ; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That this association records itself 
against any material reduction in the State aid, 
und requests our governor and legislators to insure 











Left to right: 


M. A. Phelps, Wahoo, elected president Nebraska Lumber 


an os _ 





Dealers’ Association; L. C. 


Mittelstadt, Norfolk, reélected director of Nebraska Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Associa- 


tion; Guy L. Harrison, 
Lincoln, 
associations; G. W. Eggleston, 
Insurance Association 


Bennett, 


dollar lost on a bad account it is necessary to sell 
$15 worth of good business to break even. We 
believe that if more lumbermen would spend a 
little more time and thought on how not to make 
bad accounts instead of on how to collect them, 
there would be better net results at the close of 


the year. 
FRIDAY FORENOON 


The report of the auditing committee, pre- 
sented by M. L. Fries, of Areadia, showed the 
accounts of the secretary and treasurer to be 
correct. The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was then presented by S. W. Lightner, 
of St. Edward, as follows: 

President—M. A. 


Phelps, Wahoo. 
Vice president— 


tuy L. Harrison, Grand Island. 


Directors—(Unexpired term) Walter DeBolt, 
seatrice. New: Charles Byers, Hastings ; Charles 


Mellick, Neligh. 

The above officers and directors were una- 
nimously elected. 

Resolutions Urge Price Stability 

The resolutions committee, headed by Wil- 
liam Krotter, of Stuart, offered the follow- 
ing resolutions; also one commending ‘‘the 
careful and unremitting work of Secretary 
Hall, President Lammers and the directors’’; 
thanking the lumber dealers of Omaha for 
their courtesies; ‘‘the pepful membership of 
the Knot Hole Club for its delightful and in- 
structive evening’s entertainment and its well 
planned ‘pep session’,’’ and various other per- 
sons who appeared on the program or otherwise 
contributed to the success of the convention: 


WHEREAS, Altho the members of the Nebraska 


elected vice president Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ 
reclected vice president Nebraska Lumbermen” s Mutual Insurance Association; EH. E 
secretary Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ 
reélected president Nebraska Lumbermen’s 


Association, and 


ye A 
and Nebraska Lumbermen’s Mutual Insureies 
; Mutual 


completion within the next five years of the system 
of primary and secondary highways outlined and 
now in process of construction. 4 


Approves Farm Financing Bills 

Resolved, That this association views with ap- 
proval the constructive and helpful “dirt farmer” 
legislation now pt nding in Congress, and particu- 
larly the farm financing bills such as the Capper 
and Lenroot-Anderson bills. The Federal Farm 
Loan Act has proven of incalculable benefit in the 
past years of financial stress. 

Insurance Association Meets 

The annual convention of the Nebraska 
Lumber Dealers’ Association was then de 
clared adjourned, and the gathering was 1m- 
mediately called to order by G. W. Eggleston, 
of Grand Island, president of the Nebraska 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Association, 
for the transaction of business relating to that 
organization. 

The nominating committee presented the 
following recommendations for officers and 
directors of the insurance association, to be voted 
on at the annual meeting to be held in the office 
of the secretary, at Lincoln, on Feb. 20: 

President—G. W. Eggleston, Bemnett. 

Vice president—Guy L. Harrison, Grand Island. 

Directors—-L. C. Mittelstadt, Norfolk ; Walt De- 
Bolt, Beatrice; Charles Byers, Hastings; Charles 
Mellick, Neligh. : 


THE ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 
The Knot Hole Club arranged a banquet 
and unique entertainment for Wednesday eve- 


ning. Covers were laid for 275 persons, and 
after the excellent dinner had been enjoyed 
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the Knotholers put on a Sketch which was 
poth amusing and instructive. It illustrated 
the old style, hit or miss type of lumber mer- 
chandising that happily is passing into 
oblivion; and, by way of contrast, the modern 
method of ‘‘selling the home complete.’’ The 
sketch was divided into two parts, the first 
showing a dingy, run-down-at-the-heel lumber 
office, with the accounts kept on seraps of 
paper stuck on spindles; and the second show- 
ing a thoroly modern office, equipped with 
flat top desk, typewriter, filing cabinets, add- 
ing machine and even a radio outfit—by 
means of which the up-to-date dealer was able 
to give his country customers the latest quo- 
tations on ‘‘eggs in China’’ and ‘‘wheat in 
Turkey.’’? C. J. Blanchard, of Walthill, im- 
personated the old time dealer and later the 
modern dealer in a manner that showed no 
little histrionie ability. R. D. Birge, of North 
Platte, was’ a ‘‘scream’’ as the shrewd, hard- 
head farmer customer determined to buy his 
lumber where he could get it the cheapest, 
put finally being won around by good sales- 
manship. H. E. Dole, of Beatrice, and C. 
Saum, of Pleasantdale, handled the parts of 
the millwork salesman and the contractor, re- 
spectively, most admirably; while W. G. 
Liggett, and E. A. Leavitt, both of York, left 
nothing to be desired in their characterization of 


‘¢Mr. and Mrs. Homeseeker,’’ who contemplated 
building a cute little love nest—except that 
‘«Mrs.’’— who was powdered and painted in the 
most approved flapper style, flourished ‘‘her’’ 
cigarette and shot languishing glances at her 
‘‘hubby’’ in a rather undomesticated man- 
ner. This cleverly presented skit drove home 
many points of good salesmanship and em- 
phasized the truth that the prospective cus- 
tomer is interested—not in two by fours, 
boards and shingles, but in the finished house, 
barn or other building of which they form 
parts. 

After presentation of the sketch E. M. 
Parker, of Crete, president of the Knot Hole 
Club, took the chair, and introduced Samuel 
D. Ruth, of Beatrice, who told some good 
stories and then presented Don Critchfield, of 
Lincoln, secretary of the club. Mr. Critchfield 
told of the purposes of the club and the suc- 
cess it has attained in bringing lumbermen 
together in local groups. 


Thursday Evening’s ‘‘Frolics’’ 


On Thursday evening the visiting lumber- 
men and their wives were entertained by the 
wholesale and retail lumbermen of Omaha at 
the Brandeis Grill Room. The entertainment 
took the form of a program of high class en- 
tertainment styled ‘‘The Frolies of 1923,’’ 


followed by an elaborate buffet luncheon and 
dancing. Especially worthy of mention was 
the singing of Lawrence Dodds, of the Dodds 
Lumber Co., with Mrs. Dodds at the piano, 
and the orchestral and solo numbers by the 
‘*Higgins Five,’’ composed of four young sons 
and a daughter of M. J. Higgins, of Higgins 
& Coufal, retail lumbermen at Schuyler. 


Managers and Wives Banqueted 


OMAHA, NEB., Feb. 19.—The Nebraska yard 
managers of Weller Bros. (Inc.), of Omaha, 
together with their wives, were tendered a 
banquet by the company on the evening of 
Feb. 14, in the Blue Room of Mrs. Baker’s 
cafe. The table was decorated, appropriately 
for St. Valentine’s day, with crimson hearts 
and flowers. The dinner, which was of an 
exceptionally elaborate character and _ per- 
fectly served, was attended by the following: 
Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Weller, Robert A. Weller, 
Mr. and Mrs. O. R. Brown, Miss Claire Heaton 
and C. W. Shay, all of Omaha; Mr. and Mrs. 
J. J. Killackey, Bloomfield; Mr. and Mrs. T. 
M. Gallagher, Cedar Rapids; Mr. and Mrs. G. 
Gunderson, Crofton; Mr. and Mrs. Argyle Tip- 
pin, Ord; Mrs. C. Courtright, Fremont; F. P. 
Schmitz, Fordyce, and R. P. Fales, of Chicago, 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


North Dakota Lumbermen Hold Most Successful Annual 


Farco, N. D., Feb. 21.—Prior to the opening 
of the annual convention of the North Dakota 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association here today, 
eighty lumbermen of the State registered for a 
district meeting, held under the auspices 01 the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. This 
district meeting was attended by lumbermen 
from the Fargo, Grand Forks and Minot dis- 
tricts. It was addressed by F. C. Potter, general 
manager of the Crane-Johnson Co., of Fargo, 
who declared that business men of North Da- 
kota had allowed the farmers to dictate their 
business policies too long. His talk, which was 
entitled ‘‘ What’s Wrong with North Dakota?’’ 
was enthusiastically received. ‘‘Is there any 
reason,’’ Mr. Potter asked, ‘‘why farmers 
should have different terms than others? For 
the last forty years, much too long, we have 
been arranging our business to suit farmers 
alone.’?’ 

J. H. Fraine, field man for the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, briefly discussed 
credits. 

A. W. Holt, of the HoltBid Service Co., Minne- 
apolis, told of a system that he had worked out 
for estimating costs. He said the time had 
come when lumbermen must advise prospective 
builders as to the most suitable type of building 
for a particular use, and furnish estimates as to 
the cost of such a building. 


Urges Reforestation; Asks Code of Ethics 


The convention of the North Dakota Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association was opened with an 
address by President Harry T. Alsop. He made 
two definite recommendations. First he advo- 
cated the reforestation of waste lands and the 
protection of standing timber, as measures neces: 
sary to the continuance of the lumber industry. 
He also made a plea for a definite code of ethics 
to govern lumbermen in their relations with those 
from whom they make purchases, with their cus- 
tomers and the public generally, and with their 
employees. Such a code, he declared, should 
have ‘‘teeth’’ to permit expulsion from the as- 
sociation of any member violating its provi- 
Slons. A serviceable code, he asserted, must be 
a set of definite, concise rules of conduct—not 
beliefs, aims or aspirations. President Alsop 
emphasized that an adequate code of ethics 
would promote the wellbeing of all. 


Industry Needs Stabilized Market 
President Alsop then discussed present lumber 
market conditions. Prospects in North Dakota 
are better than for several years, he said. Ship- 
ments of grain and livestock are increasing. 
Money is not so tight in the large centers, and 
Savings deposits are growing. The need of the 

retailer, he added, is a stabilized market. 


OFFICERS ARE ELECTED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Faroo, N. D., Feb. 22.—Ed Will, of Stanley, 
N. D., was elected president of the North Dakota 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association at its closing 





H. TF. 


ALSOP, FARGO, N. D.; 
Retiring President 


-session here yesterday. George H. Sweetland 
was named vice president; H. L. Isherwood, 
Fargo, secretary, and J. A. Peterson, Wildrose, 
treasurer. Fargo was chosen unanimously for 
the 1924 meeting. 

The resolutions adopted, with the exception 
of those expressing thanks for courtesies ex- 
tended, reflected suggestions made by Harry 
Alsop, of Fargo, in his address as president. 


Favor Ethics Code and Reforestation 


The report of the resolutions committee, 
adopted by the convention, asked for a year in 
which to draft a definite code of ethies for the 
lumber business in the State, as suggested by 
Mr. Alsop. The other resolution recommended 
a national policy of forest conservation and re- 
forestation. The resolutions committee, which 
holds over for another year, is composed of Otto 
Bauer, of Mandan; George H. Sweetland and 
Leslie R. Putnam, of Carrington. 

The executive committee chosen was as fol- 
lows: Mr. Bauer, Charles Jones, of Lisbon, and 


Fred C. Potter, Fargo. The nominations com- 
mittee is composed of: W. C. Goddard, Grace 
City; R. L. MeNeil, Valley City, and C. M. Peat- 
man, Larimore. 


Retailer Can Aid Farm Prosperity 


At the Wednesday afternoon session, attended 
by 112 dealers, Dr. John Lee Coulter, president 
of the North Dakota Agricultural College, said 
that lumbermen must play an important part in 
the promotion of orderly marketing and crop 
diversification, the two great problems now coen- 
fronting the State. He advocated building and 
loan associations for the farmer, like those in 
cities, which he said would permit the farmer to 
pay cash for his lumber and building costs, and 
spread payment over a number of years. He 
said he believed that the present State legisla- 
ture would pass some law to provide that farm- 
ers who are able to make financial arrangements 
for building may thresh their grain right into 
their granaries and borrow on the grain until 
they feel prices are satisfactory for selling. He 
believed farmers would build enough granaries 
to take care of bumper crops as soon as they 
are financially able. Such granaries, he believes, 
would not only prevent dumping the crop on the 
market all at onee, but would give the farmer 
time to clean and haul his grain without an 
army of extra harvest help. 


In discussing diversification, President Coulter 
said that livestock is a necessary part of diversi- 
fication, and that shelter is needed for animals 
in this climate, hence diversification must mean 
many new and large farm buildings. He said 
that next year the college hopes to have a man 
qualified to discuss with the lumbermen and 
farmers the best kinds of lumber and buildings 
for this climate. 


A. W. Holt, of Minneapolis, told the dealers 
that they must develop efficiency in order to be 
of better assistance to their customers in house 
planning. 


H. C. Kinney, of the White Lumber Co., Far- 
go, discussed collections, and in this connection, 
W. H. Badeaux, of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, and F. C. Potter, of Fargo, 
also spoke, pointing to the grave danger of too 
much credit to farmers. 

The convention closed last night with a ban- 
quet at the Waldorf Hotel. The officers declare 
it to have been the association’s most successful 
annual meeting. 

CALIFORNIA PINE OPERATORS have adopted a 
policy of handling their timberland operations 
in accordance with the advice of the foresters of 
the Federal service, particularly in the delicate 
problem of brush disposal. 
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Pennsylvania Dealers Discuss Traffic Problems, 


Lumber Grades and Building and Loan Benefits | 


PITTsBURGH, Pa., Feb. 19.—The vigor and the 
constructive capacity of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Pennsylvania have been 
strikingly indicated during the sixteenth annual 
convention by the reports coming in from the 
district organizations znd the local lumber clubs. 
The association not only covers the western end 
of the Keystone State but also crosses the line 
and includes a district in Maryland. The con- 
vention, which came to an end last Friday after- 
noon, has been sprinkled with these local reports, 
and the sum of them composes a striking mass 
of testimony to the fact that proper organiza- 
tion for extending and spreading knowledge 
and for securing proper codperation can and 
does serve both lumbermen and public. [A re- 
port of the Wednesday and Thursday sessions 
appeared on pages 46 and 47 of the Feb. 17 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. ] 

The banquet held last night in the ballroom 
of the William Penn Hotel was an affair bril- 
liant with music and lovely ladies and colorful 
with amazing paper hats and balloons. Douglas 
Malloch, the Lumberman Poet, of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, used ‘‘The Psychol- 
ogy of Astronomy’’ as a jumping-off place. 
The famous humorist was in top form. He re- 
cited some of his own poems and kept the tables 
in a roar with his hits at local lumbermen. 
Harry Collins Spillman, of New York, delivered 
an address on ‘‘ Personality.’’ Mr. Spillman is 
a thoughtful and accomplished orator. Person- 
ality, in his opinion, is one of the most impor- 
tant words, because it is one of the most im- 
portant facts, with which humanity has to deal. 
He divided his subject into thought, language 
and actions. J. D. P. Kennedy, of Pittsburgh, 
past president of the association, acted as toast- 
master. 


Traffic Man Discusses Railroad Problems 


Friday morning’s session opened with an ad- 
dress by George D. Ogden, traffic manager, cen- 
tral region, of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Mr. 
Ogden did not confine himself to railroad prob- 
lems, tho he discussed some of them. He asso- 
ciated these problems with the development and 
opportunities of the United States and of the 
world. He stated at the beginning that these 
opportunities were so great he was in danger of 
indulging in more optimism than conditions 
actually warrant. Beginning with railroad prob- 
lems, he stated that during the last year the 
Pennsylvania has made marked progress in re- 
pairing both locomotives and cars. Fewer 
freight cars were out of service waiting heavy 
repairs at the beginning of 1923 than at the 
beginning of 1922. Out of 7,249 locomotives on 
the system only a little more than 21 percent 
were out of service for repairs. Since the 
Pennsylvania is an important part of American 
railroads, the statement of its improved condi- 
tion may be taken as somewhat typical of all 
American railroads. Adequate transportation 
is vital to all forms of business, so this improve- 
ment in transportation must mean an improve- 
ment in the mechanics of business. 

Mr. Ogden took ‘‘Our Opportunities’’ as the 
subject of his address, so he passed from rail- 
roading to the general state of the country. 
‘*Our country today is confronted with many 
problems and difficulties which would entail dis- 
aster if we were to attempt avoiding them,’’ he 
said. ‘‘The troubles of the railroads are only 
a part of the medley, tho a very important 
part.’’ But he added that many people are 
falling into pessimism from thinking of diffi- 
culties and ignoring the splendor of the oppor- 
tunities which accompany them. A considera- 
tion of problem and opportunity together ex- 
plains the wonderful power of the men conspicu- 
ous in the history of America for their construc- 
tive ability. America, with the single exception 
of Great Britain, is the only country of sound 
finances. And without exception America is the 
one country in which prosperity prevails, em- 
ployment is general and business is active and 
profitable. There is more genuine prosperity 


and well-being and a wider distribution of the 
things that make for health, pleasure and con- 
tentment in the United States than in any 
country at any previous time. Wages, meas- 
ured in purchasing power, are the highest ever 
known, Julius H. Barnes states that between 
1900 and 1920 the volume of industrial produc- 
tion nearly doubled, while population increased 
only 40 percent. In the same period the pro- 
duction of mineral wealth increased 128 percent. 
Part of this production is consumed each year, 
but a part becomes a permanent addition to the 
country’s actual wealth. Mr. Barnes estimates 
that the quantity of permanent capital, that is, 
useful and desirable property, in the average 
home in the United States was three and one- 
half times greater at the close of this 20-year 
period than at its beginning. Mr. Ogden then 
spoke of some of the young industries such as 
the making of motor cars and phonographs. 
‘‘The best of this,’’ he remarked of the amaz- 
ing development of recent years, ‘‘is that in- 
stead of having a nearly finished job to point 
to with pride, we are really only making a be: 
ginning. Europe will soon enter upon a period 
of reconstruction. When rehabilitation abroad 
commences in earnest, our opportunities here in 
this country will be boundless and will only be 
paralleled by our duty to prepare to meet 
them.’’ 
Transportation a National Problem 


Returning to the railroads, Mr. Ogden stated 
that great economic and social problems have 
long ceased to be merely the problems of limited 
groups. So transportation has become a na- 
tional problem. There is a serious lack of bal- 
ance between producing and distributing agen- 
cies. In 1904 the railroads represented 13 per- 
cent of the property of all kinds in the United 
States. In 1920 they represented less than 7 
percent of this wealth. These figures show why 
railroad facilities are overstrained. Between 
1904 and 1912 came the inception of the great 
mass of hostile legislation against railroads. 
The country ought to have a thirty or thirty-five 
billion dollar railroad plant instead of one of 
nineteen or twenty billions. This needed in- 
crease can not be made until railroads are again 
allowed to earn real profits. It is difficult to 
see how industry and commerce can expand 
until there are adequate lines, terminals, cars 
and locomotives. Mr. Ogden closed his address 
with some figures to indicate that increased 
freights are not the sole cause for increased 
building costs. He mentioned a railway sta- 
tion, a brick building, that cost $67,000 to erect 
in 1914. The estimated cost in 1923 is $177,000. 
Of this additional cost the increased freight on 
materials would represent less than 2 percent. 
He mentioned a frame structure that in the same 
period would have doubled in cost of construc- 
tion; and of this increase the additional freight 
would represent less than 2 percent. In both 
of these cases, however, the haul, as later pointed 
out by Frank A. Chase, was comparatively short. 


A Question of Lumber Grades 


C. V. McCreight, of Pittsburgh, called the 
attention of the convention to the matter of lum- 
ber sold to a charitable institution by a well- 
known mail-order concern. The trustees of the 
institution were unfamiliar with lumber grades, 
and the materials received were of inferior qual- 
ity. Mr. McCreight stated that he intended to 
see that some adjustment was made, but he used 
the incident to point the moral of informing the 
public about lumber quality and of maintaining 
some sort of bureau or organization, formal or 
informal, to which the public could come for this 
information. R. S. Whiting, of the shingle 
branch, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
corroborated Mr. McCreight’s statements in re- 
gard to the shingles used on this particular job. 
He stated that from photographs they appeared 
to be culls. He added that he expected to visit 
the institution for himself and would see if an 
adjustment could not be effected. But he called 
attention to the fact that there must have been 


misrepresentation on the part of the concer 
selling the shingles. 


Estimating Contest 


At this point the estimating contest way 
started with J. C. Parsons, Franklin Dickey ang 
W. J. Donough acting as judges. The contest 
was quite difficult as prices had to be taken from 
certain lists with changes, in certain cases at a 
flat rate and in others at a percentage rate. The 
following winners were announced at the after. 
noon session: First, A. C. Walter. Second, A. 
M. Haines. Third, F. F. Morgan. Fourth, 
Charles Acklin. Fifth, Mark McCollum. Prizes 
were $50, $30, $20, a silver pen and pencil, anda 
gold knife. The winner was $36.84 under the 
correct figure, which was $4,250.28. The spread 
between the highest and the lowest figure was 
$1,133.89. The judges made some telling re. 
marks to the effect that such a variation mug 
explain many cases of supposed price cutting, 


Promoting the Financing of Homes 


The final address at the morning session was 
delivered by Frank A. Chase, of Kansas City, 
on building and loan associations: The Penn 
sylvanians, like most other associations this year, 
are deeply interested in the matter of house 
financing, and Mr. Chase received an attentive 
hearing. Mr. Chase mentioned briefly his ex. 
perience in working with the late J. R. Moore. 
head, of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, in promoting this form of home finane 
ing. The building and loan is a tool of thrift 
and home ownership, an agency in promoting 
true Americanism. It had its beginning in a 
purpose of self help for a few people; but in 
Mr. Moorehead’s mind it became an agency for 
community building. Mr. Chase has put on 209 
campaigns and has found the public ready and 
eager to avail itself of this agency, once 
it was explained. The work became so large 
that more men were needed, and Mr. Chase 
searched the universities of the country in an 
effort to find one where the subject could be 
taught. He was not successful. So he and 
Mr. Moorehead started the American Savings, 
Building & Loan Institute for the training of 
persons for work along this line. The institute 
is affiliated with general building and loan or- 
ganizations and with many lumber associations. 
Mr. Chase referred to the injurious effects of 
mail-order finance; that is, the sending of the 
community’s money away for investment in out- 
side securities. How can the lumber business be 
good if building money is invested in outside 
bonds? Secretary Hoover has approved the 
building and loan and has stated that it is nec 
essary for the good of the country to mobilize 
housing capital thru such agencies as this. Mr. 
Chase mentioned a number of instances of busi- 
ness and community betterment that have arisen 
as the direct result of such efforts. At the close 
of the address the convention voted to refer the 
matter of affiliation to the board of directors. 

Before the close of the session Mr. Stayer 
read a telegram of greeting from James J. 
Munn and M. Diebold, sent from St. Petersburg, 
Fla. The convention voted that a reply of 
good wishes should be sent. The final session 
this afternoon was marked by an eloquent ad- 
dress by Dr. Preston Bradley, of Chicago. Dr. 
Bradley began by taking exception to two typ- 
ical attitudes of mind; the attitude of despair 
and the attitude of 100 percent American isola- 
tion. The doctor touched upon many American 
problems and at all times expressed his opinions 
with smashing force. 

At the close of the convention a motion was 
carried for a committee to be appointed to re- 
port on a code of ethics. The resolutions com- 
mittee presented a report opposing the bill now 
before the legislature known as the ‘‘ full-crew 
bill,’’ and favoring a bill designed to make sec¢- 
ond mortgages more attractive. It also pre 
sented a resolution of sympathy and of thanks 
to President George E. Evans, of Fairchance. 
President Evans became ill during the conven- 
tion and was compelled to return home. 
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feb. 27—Northern Indiana and Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver 
Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Annual, 

feb. 28—Eastern Woodworkers’ Cost Information 
Bureau. New York City. Annual. 

Feb, 28—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. Special 
meeting. 

March 1—Lumbermen’s Sachanes of the City of 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual, 

March 14-15—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Sioux Falls, 8. D. Annual. 

March 20-21—Southern Pine Association, 
wald Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual, 

March 21-22—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual, 

March 22-23—National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
Annual. 

March 24-81—“Own Your Home” Exposition, Coli- 
seum, Chicago. Annual. 

April 4-6—National Association of Box Manufac- 
turers, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

april 4-14—Better Homes Exposition, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Grune- 


April 10-12—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. Annual. 

April 18-19—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. Annual. 


May 2-4—National Foreign Trade 
Orleans, La. Annual. 


May 8-8—Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. Annual, 


June 14-15—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Wholesalers to Merge at Annual 


New York, Feb. 20.—W. W. Schupner, secre- 
tary of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, announces that the coming annual 
meeting to be held at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 21 and 22, will be the 
most largely attended meeting in the history of 
the association. Announcement of the proposed 
merger of the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association and the American Wholesale 
Lumber Association has been received with en- 
thusiasm, and this in addition to the considera- 
tion of subjects of vital interest to the welfare 
of the organization will add much to the interest 
of the annual meeting. Responses from officers 
of other associations indicate that there will be 
a large representation of visiting delegates. 
While the program has not yet been completed, 
tentative plans that have been determined upon 
include a meeting of the board of trustees at a 
luncheon at noon on Tuesday, March 20, the 
afternoon to be spent in the consideration of 
final convention arrangements and discussion of 
merger plans. 

On Wednesday, March 21, the annual meet- 
ing will be called to order at 10:00 a. m. by 
President W. H. Schuette, and his address and 
those of other officers, together with brief and 
pointed committee reports, will occupy the morn- 
ing session. 

At the afternoon session, Dr. J. T. Holds- 
worth, vice president of the bank of Pittsburgh, 
will deliver an address on ‘‘ Business and Gov- 
ernment, ’? 


To Complete Arrangements for Merger 


The remainder of the afternoon session will 
be occupied with consideration of the joint 
merger committee report and, following ratifica- 
tion of the action of the trustees, the associa- 
tion charter and bylaws will be amended to 
cover the merger. 

On Wednesday also there will be held, at the 
William Penn Hotel, a meeting of the Amer- 
lean Wholesale Lumber Association to take the 
hecessary steps toward completing its part of 
the merger. 

On Thursday, March members of the two 
associations will meet jointly, and the morning 
session will be devoted to completing plans and 
effecting the’ merger under the name of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion. 

_At the afternoon session the convention will 
listen to an address by Hon. Joseph E. Davies, 
of Washington, after which there will be the 
election of directors, recommendations for offi- 
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cers, adoption of resolutions ete. 
following the adjournment of the convention 
the new board of directors will meet for the 
election of officers and the transaction of other 
business. 


Immediately 


Elaborate Entertainment Planned 


The entertainment features, which this year 
are to be on an elaborate scale, include enter- 
tainment of visiting ladies on Wednesday after- 
noon by the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, and an entertainment that eve- 
ning for both men and women, concluding with a 
supper dance at the William Penn Hotel. The 
annual banquet will be tendered jointly to mem- 
bers of both associations. There will be only 
one speaker at the banquet, and several attrac- 
tive numbers will be rendered during the eve- 
ning by a popular quartet. The banquet will be 
followed by dancing. 

An interesting innovation at this meeting will 
be the posting in a prominent place by Secretary 
Schupner of a list of attendants, which will be 
kept up to the minute, and in order that this 
may be made complete members will be re- 
quested to register promptly upon arrival and 
obtain their convention badges. 

Reduced railroad rates on the certificate plan 
have been granted from practically all passen- 
ger associations, contingent upon obtaining 250 
certificates. 

The annual meeting committee of the associa- 
tion is comprised of W. H. Schuette, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; C. A. Goodman, Marinette, Wis.; Dan 
McLachlin, Arnprior, Ont.; J. W. McClure, 
Memphis, Tenn., and F. R. Babeock, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

The Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association has appointed a strong committee, 
charged with the duty of making this conven- 
tion the largest and most successful in the his- 
tory of the association. 
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Michigan Hardwood Special Meeting 


Boyne City, Micu., Feb. 19.—President F. O. 
Barden, of the Michigan Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, this city, announces that 
owing to the illness of Secretary J. C. Knox it 
was thought best to postpone the meeting that 
was scheduled for Feb. 21. The hotel reserva- 
tions have been changed and the meeting will be 
held at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, on Feb. 28 
at 10 a. m. 


Louisiana Sawmilling Discussed 

LAKE CHARLES, La., Feb. 19.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Louisiana Mill Man- 
agers’ Association was held at Oakdale, La., 
Feb. 10, the association being the guest of the 
Oakdale Chamber of Commerce. The session 
was held in the auditorium of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and was in charge of C. C. Shep- 
herd, C. W. Patterson, Parrish Fuller and B. 
M. Musser, assisted by a committee from the 
Oakdale Chamber of Commerce. In the ab- 
sence of the president, the meeting was presided 
over by C. C. Shepherd, manager of the Forest 
Lumber Co. 

The meeting was a continuation of the Eliza- 
beth meeting and the subject for discussion was 
‘¢Sawmill Manufacturing.’’ The program was 
largely a general discussion of the question- 
naire used at Elizabeth, sent out several months 
ago. 

Following the business session, the members 
and guests were entertained at dinner by the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Parrish Fuller, vice president of the Hillyer- 
Deutsch-Edwards (Ine.), of Oakdale, was 
elected to regular membership and Harry Fletch- 
er, of New Orleans, was made an honorary 
member. 

The association will meet with the East Texas 
Mill Managers’ Association at Beaumont, Tex., 
Tuesday, April 3. The next regular meeting of 
the Louisiana organization will be held at Lake 


Charles and will be in charge of George Law 
and B. M. Musser. 


Montana Business Has Improved 


KALISPELL, MontT., Feb. 17.—The Montana 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association held its an- 
nual meeting in the association offices here on 
Friday evening, Feb. 9. The following members 
were represented: H.C. Karow Lumber Co., by 
H. C. Karow, Kalispell; Kalispell Lumber Co., 
H. G. Miller and J. H. Hawkins; Somers Lum- 
ber Co., Somers, E. N. MeDevitt and H. C. 
Schimpf; J. Neils Lumber Co., by Walter 
Neils, Libby; the Polleys Lumber Co., Missoula; 
Montana Western Lumber Co., H. Schoknecht, 
Columbia Falls. 


From the report of the secretary it developed 
that Montana business has picked up consider- 
ably during 1922, altho it is by no means normal 
as yet. A good deal of work had been done by 
the association office during the last year in 
freight rate matters. The auditor’s report was 
read by the secretary, and was accepted. The 
traffic legislative and executive committees also 
presented reports. Election of officers was left 
until the special meeting called for Feb. 13 in 
Spokane. 


Coast Association Nominates Trustees. 


SzaTtie, WasH., Feb. 17.—Nominees for 
trustees of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation are: 

British Columbia district—J. L. Cameron, Cam- 
eron Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Victoria. 

Bellingham district—James H. Prentice, Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills. 

Everett district—E. 
Lumber Co. 

Seattle district—Ed. T. Verd, Bryant Lumber 


0. 
aa” district—Ernest Dolge, Ernest Dolge 

ne.). 

Grays Harbor district—Thorpe Babcock, North 
Western Lumber Co., Hoquiam. 

Centralia district—George McCormick, McCor- 
mick Lumber Co. 

Willapa district—Fred A. Hart, Hart-Wood Mill 
Co., Raymond ; address, Portland, Ore. 

Portland district—F. A. Douty, Multnomah Lum 
ber & Box Co. 

Lower Columbia district—C. H. Watzek, Cros 
sett Western Lumber Co., Wauna, Ore. 

Willamette Valley district—A. C. Dixon, Booth- 
Kelly Lumbér Co., Eugene, Ore. 

Oregon coast district—Philip Buehner, Buehner 
Lumber Co., North Bend. 


(SAAS 


Work to Strengthen Association 


WATERBURY, CONN., Feb. 20.—Members of 
the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecti- 
cut who joined the Northeastern Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association at their annual meeting 
here last Thursday, which was reported by tele- 
graph in the last issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, have pledged themselves to work in- 
defatigably for the next few weeks to induce 
every retail lumber dealer in this State to join 
their organization. The Connecticut associa- 
tion already has sixty members, and twenty-one 
signed applications for the Northeastern while 
attending their annua! convention here in the 
Hotel Elton. There are approximately one 
hundred and twenty lumber retailers engaged in 
business in Connecticut, so that if each present 
member of the Connecticut association secures 
one new member the task will have been accom- 
plished. 

Under the affiliation agreement arranged by 
the Connecticut and Northeastern associations, 
lumber retailers who become members in this 
State now get three-fold value for their money. 
For their annual dues, in many instances lower 
than were paid under the old independent asso- 
ciation bylaws, members now secure the benefit 
of membership in the Connecticut, the North- 
eastern and the National associations of re- 
tailers. 

The directors of the Connecticut association 
are planning to call another meeting within the 


A. Poyneer, Ferry-Baker 
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next two months, when bylaws will be amended, 
officers will report a definite program, and many 
new members, it is expected, will be received into 
association fellowship. This meeting will prob- 
ably be held at Hartford or New Haven. In 
the meantime, the old association office at New 
Haven is to be discontinued and the services of 
a paid secretary dispensed with. W. J. Riley, 
of the Hartford Lumber Co., Hartford, Conn., 
was elected secretary at last week’s meeting and 
he will serve without pay. It is planned to make 
the Connecticut association a sort of skeleton 
organization to handle local problems, the bulk 
of the association activities being carried on 
hereafter from the headquarters of the North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association at 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Following the annual convention here there 
was a very successful concatenation of Hoo-Hoo 
and several new members were received into the 
lumbermen’s fraternity. 

The exceptionally handsome program and 
menu distributed at the annual banquet was 
contributed by the following mutual insurance 
companies: The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Boston, Mass.; Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio; Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., and Central Manufac- 
turers’ Mutual Insurance Co., Van Wert, Ohio. 


National Export Association Grows 


Ba.timoreE, Mp., Feb. 19.—Since the last an 
nual meeting of the National Lumber Export 
ers’ Association at Memphis, Tenn., in January, 
this organization has received one of the most 
important additions to its membership ever re- 
corded, this being the admission of the Delta 
Lumber Export Corporation, formed under the 
Webb-Pomerene law. The Delta corporation 
embraces twenty-six members and different mills 
in the South or Memphis district, with R. L. 
Jurden, formerly of the Penrod-Jurden Co., as 
president. 

Another addition to the membership has been 
the Walnut Export Sales Corporation, compris- 
ing eight manufacturers of walnut lumber. 


Hold Lively Discussion of Market 

JACKSON, Miss., Feb. 19.—The regular week- 
ly meeting last Thursday of the Jackson Lum- 
bermen’s Club was featured by a lively dis- 
cussion of market conditions and recent business 
experiences. 

V. E. Porter, of the Hendricks Lumber Co., 
hardwood manufacturers, said hardwood demand 
last week had been brisker than that of two 
weeks ago. The heaviest demand is for thick 
ash and maple by the automobile factorigs, for 
elm by the furniture factories, and for oak items 
by the flooring plants. He said that while there 
was a scarcity of logs in some sections, his 
company, and mills in this section, had an 
abundance of logs and could really buy them 
cheaper now than some time ago. 

A. D. Wicks, assistant sales manager Fink- 
bine Lumber Trustees, said the pine market was 
exceptionally strong. He said mill stocks were 
very low and broken. While it was the general 
opinion that stocks at the mills the first of the 
year were heavy, on account of the car shortage 
of 1922, really they had been very low, as the 
practice adopted of loading cars to the limit, 
combined with the heaviest local sales ever 
known, had cut the stocks down to below normal. 
Production by small mills has been greatly cur- 
tailed on account of very bad weather. The 
larger plants had also lost time. 

J. G. Kennedy, wholesaler, said the main dif- 
ficulty of the wholesalers was in obtaining lum- 
ber. 

W. E. Cates and T. K. Currie, retailers, were 
not quite as optimistic as the other speakers. 
The retail business is not so good, no doubt be- 
cause of the recent snowfall, but with the amount 
of building contemplated in this section, they 
were sure of good business this year. 

Committees submitted names to be voted on 
at next meeting for officers for the next six 
months. J. G. Kennedy, of Grambling-Kennedy 
Lumber Co., was the unanimous choice of all 
committees for reélection as secretary-treasurer. 


Tells Benefits of Publicity 


PORTLAND, OrE., Feb. 17.—Some sixty mem- 
bers of the Portland Lumbermen’s Club heard 
kK. P. Allen, publicity expert for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, tell the 
story of the origin and development of the pub- 
licity department of this great organization, 
especially in connection with the extension of 
trade and developing a demand for lumber where 
none existed. Mr. Allen was in Portland on a 
tour of the Pacific coast and was guest of honor 
at the club’s luncheon meeting Thursday noon. 
He said that in his travels he had met a sur- 
prisingly large number of lumbermen who did 
not really understand the purpose of a publicity 
department, the general opinion being that it 
was an advertising department. He told how 
thru the publicity department, maintained in 
Washington, D. C., a better understanding had 


The Realm 


Twin Cities Club Makes Progress 

St. Pau, MINN., Feb. 19.—The Twin Cities’ 
Hoo-Hoo Club, organized in January by Min- 
ueapolis and St. Paul Hoo-Hoo, is making splen- 
did progress. The club will hold its second 
noonday luncheon at the West Hotel in Minneap- 
olis and will hold meetings on March 8 and 22. 
Thereafter luncheons will be held on the first 
and third Thursdays of each month at the West 
Hotel. The Twin Cities’ Hoo-Hoo Club ex- 
tends a cordial invitation to any visiting Hoo- 
Hoo to attend these meetings. The officers and 
directors of the club are: 

President—Arthur A. Hood,  viee president 
Thompson Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

First vice president—Robert F. Duncan, presi- 
dent R. F. Dunean Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 

Second vice president-—-William Badeaux, secre- 


tary Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary-treasurer—Albert A. Bliss, secretary 


Payson Smith Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Directors—George PY. Thompson, president 
Thompson Yards (Ine.), St. Paul, Minn.; M. F. 
Scanlon, president Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; O. HK. Deekert, Minneapolis ; 
Thomas A. MeCann, general manager Shevlin, Car- 
penter & Clarke Co., Minneapolis; Platt B. Walker, 
Minneapolis. 


Plans of St. Louis Club 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 19.—The next regular 
noon luncheon of the Hoo-Hoo Club of St. Louis 
will be held at the American Annex Hotel on 
March 6. Harry M. Willhite is president of the 
club. Arrangements for the program are in the 
hands of J. H. Allen, chairman of the program 
committee. 

The next social evening of the elub will be 
held at the Gatesworth Hotel at 7:30 on April 5. 
This will be a dinner dance, with several enter- 
tainment features. Laurent M. Tully is chair- 
man of the entertainment committee. 


Discuss Entertainment at Annual 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Feb. 19.—New Orleans 
Hoo-Hoo, led by Vicegerent Snark J. Walter 
Michel, held one of the most successful conca- 
tenations in many months at the Lumbermen’s 
Club last Saturday night. Hight kittens were 
initiated, as follows: W. H. Moynan, Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co.; C. 8. Reynaud, secretary, 
Louisiana Retail Lumbermen’s Association; G. 
W. Guirl, International Mahogany & Trading 
Co.; Charles B. Page, William Geary & Son; 
C. KE. Vetter, H. KE. Dickinson and Emmet D. 
T. Brown, of the St. Bernard Cypress Co., and 
Joseph B. Ewer. In addition, C. L. Crawford, 
local lumber exporter, and A. H. Stevens of 
the Stevens Lumber Co., were reinstated. Seven 
other kittens slated for the festivities were un- 
able to be present and will be initiated at an- 
other concatenation to be held within the next 
few weeks. 

The function, which drew a large attendance 
of Hoo-Hoo enthusiasts, was preceded by a din- 
ner at the club, at which plans were discussed 
for entertainment at the annual Hoo-Hoo con- 
vention, to be held in New Orleans next Sep- 





been created between the public and the lumber 
industry as a whole; that the public is beginning 
to realize the vast magnitude of the lumber jp. 
dustry and its influence upon general prosperity, 
He stated figures to illustrate the immensity of 
the lumber business, saying among other things 
that the lumber industry in the United States 
is the largest user of transportation facilities jn 
the world. He told how thoroly the Nationa} 
publicity bureau had studied lumber, so tnar 
publicity matter sent out was instructive and 
not misleading. He called publicity for the lum. 
ber industry a form of insurance that it could 
not afford to be without. 

Kk. U. Wheelock, of E. U. Wheelock (Ine.), 
Los Angeles, was another out of town guest, 
Speaker at the next meeting will be a member 
of the Russian Relief Commission, who will tel] 
of conditions in Russia and Siberia as he found 
them. 


of Hoo-Hoo 


tember. Vicegerent Michel, who has done much 
to arouse interest in Hoo-Hoo here, announces 
his intention to appoint a ‘‘standing nine’? in 
New Orleans, to serve regularly at local conea- 
tenations, perfecting their teamwork and assur- 
ing sessions that will function with clock-like 
precision. In addition, the nine will assist Mr, 
Michel in arranging for the annual convention 
and in his other endeavors to promote the good 
of the Order. 


National Secretary H. R. Isherwood is ex- 
pected to visit New Orleans in the near future 
to diseuss with local Hoo-Hoo the arrangements 
for the big September convention. 


Three Concatenations Planned 


Str. Louis, Mo., Feb. 20.—W. E. Black, of 
Dallas, Tex., has informed Secretary-treasurer 
H. R. Isherwood, of Hoo-Hoo, that Dallas is 
planning a monster concatenation on Tuesday, 
April 10, during the convention of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas. 


Henry B. Faull, Vicegerent Snark for the San 
Francisco County district, announces that the 
next concatenation in that city will take place in 
April. The exact date will be made known 
later. 

J. R. L. Kilgore, Vicegerent Snark for Louisi- 
ana, is planning to hold a concatenation at Lake 
Charles on April 21. 


Hoo-Hoo Club Wants Texas Annual 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 19.—Bring the 1924 con- 
vention of the Texas Lumbermen’s Association 
to Beaumont, open the eyes of nine kittens on 
April 7 in order that they may be fit for slaughter 
on April 9 was the ambitious program laid out 
by the Beaumont Hoo-Hoo Club at its regular 
monthly meeting in the Crosby House last night. 

When President Rex Browne asked about a 
concatenation for the near future, there was 
unanimous assent. W. A. Nichols, Supreme Gur- 
don, was the first to support the movement. In 
order that it may be more convenient for out- 
of-town members and candidates to attend, it 
was decided to hold the concatenation on Satur- 
day night, April 7. This will give the nine kit- 
tens, that being the limited number for any con- 
cat, time to get from under the influence of 
arnica and enjoy the regular luncheon to take 
place the following Monday. 


In order that no time might be lost in going 
after this convention, a committee composed of 
LeRoy King, Herbert Oxford and Andrew Kaul- 
back was appointed to confer with the Chamber 
of Commerce and Young Men’s Business League 
regarding the matter. Gurdon W. A. Nichols 
and President Rex Browne will work in con- 
junction with the committee. 


THE Merap Pup & Paper Co., of Dayton, 
Ohio, has conducted extensive experiments in 
the artificial reforestation of the Ohio valley 
region with poplar and other hardwoods, readily 
adaptable for pulp making. 
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‘Official Grading Rules Proposed for Eastern Spruce and Hemlock 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 17.—Official grading 
rules for eastern spruce and hemlock, unani- 
mously adopted here today by the Massachusetts 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association and previ- 
ously approved by representatives of the eastern 
wholesalers and manufacturers, will be submit- 
ted next week to Maj. Francis Meredith, director 
of standards for the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. In an interview with a representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN today, Maj. Mere- 
dith expressed his gratification that this task 
has been completed by the lumber trade after 
some months of careful consideration and patient 
negotiation among the various branches of the 
lumber industry. 

Under the provisions of the new State law, 
the director of standards plans to call a hearing 
for the consideration of these tentative rules, 
4s a necessary preliminary to promulgating them 
ag the official standards hereafter in force thru- 
out the State. He intimated, however, that 
inasmuch as these grading rules have already 
been mutually agreed upon by the wholesalers 
and manufacturers as well as by the retailers, 
there is little doubt but that they will become 
official within the near future. 

These grading rules for eastern spruce and 
hemlock now formally adopted by the lumber 
trade are modified and adapted from the ten- 
tative rules suggested by different lumbermen 
here last autumn and published in the Oct. 28, 
1922, issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as a 
basis for discussion. They are more specific and 
explicit than the tentative rules suggested by 
some of the retailers at that time and sent out 
by Maj. Meredith with a request for comment 
and criticism; and they are, perhaps, somewhat 
more strict and a little less technical than the 
tentative rules suggested at that time by some 
of the wholesale and manufacturing interests. 
The director of standards is inclined to think 
that the working out of this problem by the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts, so far as east- 
ern lumber is concerned, will be entirely ac- 
ceptable to the standardization committees now 
working under the direction of Secretary Hoover 
of the United States Department of Commerce. 
It is the sentiment of the eastern lumbermen, 
however, that the matter of sizes, both rough 
and finished, should be left for the final decision 
of the national standardization authorities. 

The report of the joint lumbermen’s commit- 
tee which is now to go before the State director 
of standards is as follows: 


RULES FOR UNIFORM SURVEY AND GRADING ° 


OF EASTERN PINE, SPRUCE AND HEMLOCK 
PRODUCED IN THE NEW ENGLAND STATES, 
EASTERN CANADA, AND MARITIME 
PROVINCES 


RECOMMENDED BY JOINT COMMITTEE ON GRADING 
RULES 


Preamble 

In preparing these rules the purpose for which 
each grade may be used has been considered in 
determining the number, size and position of the 
defects which it may contain and still be satis- 
factory for the use intended. 

In considering and applying the following rules, 
the number and extent of defects allowed are un- 
derstood to be proportionate to their damaging 
effect upon stock under consideration. 

The grade shall in each case be determined by 
the number, character and location of the defects 
visible in any piece. 

The description of grades following was intended 
to describe the poorest piece that any grade may 
contain. Each grade is to include all lumber be- 
tween the next higher and the next lower grades. 

All boards, either rough or dressed two sides, 
shall be surveyed on the best side to determine 
the grade. Those surfaced on one side shall be 
surveyed on the dressed side. 

All lumber shall be surveyed and graded as to 
its full length and width unless so marked by the 
shipper as to indicate clearly that a portion of 
= measurement has been omitted to allow for 
defects, 

In the measurement of all square edged lumber, 
fractions exactly on the og He foot shall be given 
alternately to tie buyer and seller; fractions below 
the one-half foot shall be dropped and those above 
one-half foot shall be counted to the next higher 
figure on the board rule. A piece tally in feet 
shall be made of all lumber measured. All lumber 
of standard grades and thicknesses shall be tallied 
ace or surface measure and this tally shall be the 
number of feet, board measure, of one-inch lumber. 
If the lumber is thicker than one inch, one-quarter 
or one-half shall be added where the lumber is 14 
and 114 inches thick. If the lumber is 2 inches or 
thicker, the surface measure shall be multiplied by 





the thickness. All lumber less than one inch thick 
shall be tallied face measure. When strips or 
stock widths are measured, a tally showing widths 
and lengths must be made. 


Defects 


Recognized defects in eastern spruce, pine and 
hemlock are knots, knot holes, worm or grub holes, 
splits, shakes or gum seams, wane, rot and im- 
perfect manufacture. Bright sap shall not be con- 
sidered a defect in any grade. Knots shall be 
classified as pin, small standard and large as to 
size; round and spike as to form and sound or 
loose as to quality. 

The pin knot is sound and tight, not over one- 
half inch in diameter. 

A small knot is not over three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter. 

A standard knot 1% inches in diameter. 

A large knot is any size over 1%4 inches in 
diameter. 

A round knot is oval or circular in form. 
an spike knot is one sawn in lengthwise direc- 

on. 

A sound and tight knot is as hard as the wood 
it is in and is so fixed by growth and position 
that it will retain its place in the piece. 

A loose knot is one not held firmly in place by 
growth or position. 

The mean or average diameter of knots shall be 
considered in applying or construing the rule. 

Worm or Grub Holes 

Worm or grub holes shall be classified as pin 
or larger. 

A pin worm or grub hole is a hole drilled by an 
insect not more than one-sixteenth of an inch in 
diameter. 

A large worm or grub hole is a hole drilled by 
an insect over one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter. 


Wane 


Wane is a slabby edge on the surface, with or 
without the bark adhering. 


Imperfect Manufacture 


Imperfect lumber is lumber so sawed as mate- 
rially to tear or loosen the grain or so unevenly 
=— as to prevent smooth dressing to standard 
sizes. 

Gum Seams 

A gum seam is a well defined split filled with 
pitch or bark. 

Shake 


Shake is the separation of the fiber of the wood 
in layers. 
Rot 


Shall be classified as hard rot and soft rot. 
Hard rot is what is commonly known as red rot 
and is a reddish decay substantially as firm as 
merchantable lumber. 

Soft rot is what is commonly known as honey- 
comb rot and is a reddish decay of a crumbling 
character. 

Sap 

Sap is classified as bright and stained. 

Bright sap is that which retains its natural color 
and shall not be considered a defect in any grade. 

Stained sap is that which has been discolored 
and is permitted unless specially mentioned. 


Burls 


Burls that do not contain knots or unsound cen- 
ters shall not be considered defects. 


Season Checks 


Ordinary season checks, such as may occur in 
lumber properly covered, shall not be considered as 
defects. 

Eastern Spruce 


Boarps—Spruce 1 inch in thickness shall be 
graded as clear, No. 1, merchantable, No. 2 and 
culls. In the following descriptions, a piece 1x6, 
12 feet long, is being described. 


CLEAR AND No. 1 Spruce—Clear and No. 1 spruce 
1 inch in thickness shall be 6 feet and upwards in 
length and 3 inches and upwards in width, pro- 
vided, however, that there shall not be more than 
5 percent of 6-foot lengths and 10 percent of 3-inch 
widths in any lot. 

CLEar—Clear shall be well manufactured, square 
butted and free from All defects, except slight wane 
and slight stain, both of which will dress off in 
planing to standard. 


No. 1—No. 1 shall be well manufactuted, square 
butted, may have slight wane and slight stain and 
a few small sound knots, equivalent to four pin 
knots, provided these knots are scattered and pro- 
vided the board shows clear edges. 


MERCHANTABLE Spruce—Merchantable spruce 1 
inch in thickness shall be well manufactured, 8 
feet and upwards in length and 4 inches and up- 
wards in width provided that there shali not be 
more than 10 percent of 8-foot lengths or 10 per- 
cent of 4-inch widths in any lot. 

In addition to the defects permitted in No. 1 
grade, it may have wane for one-third the length 
of the piece, provided there are three square cor- 
ners. Some stained sap, if otherwise sound, shall 
be permissible, but this grade shall be free on 
both sides from very large, coarse, or loose knots, 
knot holes, or large worm holes, gum seams, 
shakes, splits and rot. 

No. 2 SpruceE—No. 2 spruce shall be 6 feet and 
upwards in length and 4 inches and upwards in 
width. It shall be well manufactured, but shall 
permit any one of the following defects: Hard 
rot on one side, wane for one-third of the length 
of the piece, provided there are two square corners, 


= seam or check extending not more than 2 feet 
rom the end of the stick, large or loose knots, 
knot holes, worm and grub holes, stain or shake 
covering one-third of the stick. All boards are to 
be nailing sound. 


CuLLS—AlIl boards falling below above grades 
shall be classified as culls, but must be sufficiently 
firm to hold together when properly handled. 


Spruce More Than | Inch In Thickness 


Spruce over 1 inch in thickness shall be ded 
as clear, No. 1, merchantable, No. 2 and 


CLEAR AND No. 1—Clear and No. 1 shall be 8 
feet and upwards in length and 3 inches and up- 
wards in width, provided that there shall not be 
more than 10 percent of minimum lengths and 15 
percent of minimum widths in any lot. Defects 
similar to those permitted in clear and No. 1, one 
inch spruce, are allowable. 


MERCHANTABLE—Merchantable shall be bright, 
sound, strong lumber, well manufactured, free from 
shake or large gum seams that would materially 
impair its strength and from loose or rotten knots, 
worm or grub holes, or rot. Wane for one-third 
the length is permitted, provided there are three 
Square edges. Two by 3-inch, 2x4-inch, 3x4-inch 
shall be feet and upwards in length. Larger 
sizes shall be 10 feet and upwards in length. 
Shorter lengths shall be included in No. 2 grade. 


No. 2—No. 2 spruce shall be suitable for all 
ordinary construction purposes without waste. In 
addition to the defects allowed in merchantable, it 
may also have sound and tight standard knots in 
2x3-inch, 2x4-inch and 3x4-inch and proportionately 
larger knots in larger dimensions; spike knots that 
do not materially weaken the piece; wane, not over 
one-third the thickness of the piece, nor more than 
1% inches wide on the face up to 6 inches and 
1% inches wide on the face to 8 inches or wider, 
extending not more than one-third the length of 
the piece, or a proportionate amount for a shorter 
distance on both edges; hard rot covering one 
twelfth of the surface on one side; a very small 
number, not to exceed one in every 2 feet, board 
measure, of large worm or grub holes. 

CuLLS—aAIl spruce falling below the above grades 
shall be classified as culls, but must be sufficiently 
firm to hold together when properly handled. 

Eastern Hemlock 

Hemlock shall be graded as merchantable, No. 2 
and culls. 

Merchantable boards shall be 8 feet or more in 
length and 5 inches or more in width. Dimension 
lumber, 2x3-inch, 2x4-inch and 3x4-inch, shall be 
8 feet or more in length, and larger sizes shall be 
10 feet or more in length. 

MERCHANTABLE—Shall be sound and free from 
loose knots, wane, splits, rot or shake which would 
impair its strength. 

No. 2—Board may have wane, shake, hard rot on 
one side and splits extending not more than 2 feet 
from end, but must be nailing sound, 

CuLLS—AI] hemlock lumber below above grades 
shall be classified as culls. 


(SERA LAAAARBAASZAQEG 


St. Louisans Predict Active Business 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 19.—‘‘ Manufacturers 
and wholesalers in all lines expect business con- 
ditions for the first six months of 1923 to be 
unusually good,’’ comments the current issue of 
Greater St. Louis, the official publication of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. Reports are 
included from the following: 


A. J. SIEGEL, president Huttig Sash & Door Co.— 
“January of this year, as compared with last, 
shows an increase in volume of our shipments, also 
an increase in orders, There is no question in our 
minds but that we will be very busy for the first 
six months of this year, and, unless something 
unlooked for should develop this year, will show 
an increase in volume of our business as compared 
with last year.” 

_ * > 

I. R. L. Wites, president Wiles-Chipman Lum- 
ber Co.—“Our January business has been prac- 
tically 100 percent increase over the same period 
last year. This, however, is due in a great meas- 
ure to the open season that we have experienced 
this year, and further to the fact that building 
was not very active last year and also the volume 
of business naturally carried on. The outlook for 
the first six months of this year is very good and 
business should exeeed last year’s volume for the 
same period very materially.” 


* * *@ 
H. A. BorcKeLek, secretary Boeckeler Lumber 
Co.—“January this year showed an_ increase of 


100 percent over last year. We look for excellent 
sentnens during the first six months of this year.” 


gpeasaaasaaassaaaaas: 


Defrauds St. Louis Retailers 


Sr. Louris, Mo., Feb. 20.—A man who gave his 
name as “Mr. Seedar”’ defrauded two St. Louis 
retail lumber dealers of $82.42 thru bogus cashiers 
checks. At one place he bought $150 worth of 
lumber and got $50 cash in exchange for a check, 
and at another he got $32.42 in change after 
buying $167.58 worth of lumber and giving a check 
for $200. 
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Lumber Movement for Six Weeks* 
Production 
1923 19 
Bouttiorn Pine: -ABBOCistlOn s 2 oc 6 oss ik oedccae dunes sd beac dod 351,883,129 360,686,672 
ee re re ee ee ent os 66,166,617 71,534,681 
MAGN. dine Sd Vad SC aicaesGhie sas HE OHk DORR GRwe oboe 418,049,746 432,221,353 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association...............0.00+ 418,735,765 367,704,429 
PD AA. 6: dig aah eat SS ose ROMS Ose ASRS Ree Hewes Seas 95,046,965 79,053,969 
OURIAN acts doSisitin nba ae task cea spb a SS OURS A aeRO fos ans oA 513,782,730 446,758,398 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association................ 59,289,000 40,527,000 
DE cu talc cian dunned beets ku acaaeencecner 12,620,000 9.599.000 
DOME. ab. ie is Ride wis 6a SS TOBE OE RENTS WSS. S CWS OROe 71,909,000 50,126,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Assn.... 17,776,000 3,901,000 
BOS AO 5.6.55 0.6 6d RSC CEESECSH ON REDEEM MCSE GEMS ROHS 71,000 132,000 
PEL nig wink 6G Ge dere Sheds Se Oa 9'us/b-Si ce Rs Geena Saale geueneN 17,847,000 3,133,000 
California Redwood Association..........cccecccccsccses 32,248,000 34,664,000 
SIDED 5 sendin Gi 0S waco Bsa SS Wud A)S MDa we Se a Are Sib a6 Gaia we 8,531,000 6,698,000 
PGE ives dp hR SD OC KKREA AN Ta se OSM Ckweee SN bith wee es 40,779,000 41,362,000 
North Carolina Pine Association. .......ccccccccccccvess 37,125,085 40,722,951 
OEE. 54s tedn god kiaeteeneheinweleracdadsciek ease 5,256,558 8,044,784 
BOA 5.4615. ORAS HEME WEEKS OS CRESS WO Se es ecmoN ets 42,381,643 48,767,735 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
CED PEE OWIES ois. 6. rsi nie 9 9'94 ae wad 05 S54 oe & 10,886,000 10,969,000 
SNES: BAU as gc, vin mh sve sa ws, ia te parte pw Tawra Rue 1,692,000 1,249,000 
TAR. - vise die en uk eis: 85/0 wine COA a Nlaals Ge Sree eS a Ries A 12,578,000 12,218,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.............. 36,846,000 No Report 
POSE 6c Kk KG DEM AWERWADEDE DES USN MS OMS ue ete hes No Report 
Total for one week (Cut, shipments and orders) softwood 189,384,140 176,311,434 


Total for six weeks (Cut, shipments and orders) 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


softwood 1,154,173,319 
Assn., 6 


WCE: SUIT 06.5.4: '4% 5,06 oka 6, 6 Wasa e wei eae 16,824,000 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, Jan.- 
Dec... TOZ2 Aa OORED iin ko kaos bce es owacvbs ees 134,665,000 


1,034,586,486 


Shipment 
1923 22 

425,226,486 305,157,508 
67,788,382 63,586,292 
493,014,868 368,743,800 
501,996,752 331,695,723 
121,002,987 68,450,609 
622,999,739 400,146,332 
118,984,000 81,995,000 
25,221,000 20,755,000 
144,205,000 102,750,000 
28,314,000 13,394,000 
2,045,000 1,036,000 
30,359,000 14,430,000 
40,711,000 25,705,000 
7,894,000 7,910,000 
48,605,000 33,615,000 
41,867,748 31,890,015 
5,211,192 5,616,381 
47,078,940 37,506,396 
9,232,000 8,514,000 
1,380,000 1,874,000 
10,612,000 . 10,288,000 
40,160,500 No Report 

No Report 
235,542,561 169,228,282 
1,437,035,047 967,579,528 

15,077,000 

134,515,000 


1923 
500,630,242 
90,981,593 
591,611,835 
564,606,062 
114,239,497 
678,845,559 


36,366,000 
63,125,000 
14'383,000 
77,508,000 
45,666,137 


11,547,000 
1,770,000 
13,317,000 
33,898,000 
No Report 
254,945,990 


1,631,893,431 


14,057,000 


——— 


rders 


1922 
338,476,264 
69,761.56) 
408,237,894 
320,607,657 
69,847,300 
390,454.95° 
97,900,000 
17,875,006 
115,775,006 
12,308,000 
571,000 
12,879,006 
27,646,000 
6,643,000 
34,289,000 
33,484,49] 
6,448,727 


’ 


39,933,148 


3,946,000 
1,958,006 
10,904,000 


No Report 


173,104,587 
1,012,472,929 


*The 1922 figures begin with the week ended Jan. 7. The 1923 figures are for the corresponding period, beginning with the week ended 


Jan. 6. 


Compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 





Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 17.—Direct sales from 





Feb. 1 to 10, inclusive: 

















——Sales —————Prices——___—_ ee s 
V. g. flooring, 1x4 No Feet No. High Low Spread Com., No. 1 S1S gaa "Poet No. High Tew Spread 
Se Seeder 18 67,000 7 $60.00 $54.00 $6.00 aan 143 1,217,000 13 $23.50 $16.50 $7.00 
NO. B..ccccsercesscveces 4 ni peed - rhe an bed ge eee reli 60 291,000 7 24.00 18.00 6.0 
MO RiGiaranisdscessi wees d ’ 3 : - + <eT 4 
PO, Sg poe’ ig arr 52 216.000 6 47.00 40.00 7.00 eae caannelitieaniec 578,000 8 21.50 17.50 4.00 
Oe Bahasa dieses 16 121,000 5 39.00 35.00 4.00 I italimestes 7 too . oe ge Sf 
6” No. 2 and better .... 49 185,000 6 47.00 42.00 5.00 j.  Shetesaseeeee 32 «76°00 $ Shee mks ce 
> apeeepeepeet 20 98,000 6 43.00 37.00 6.00 Ro Pr > . . 4.00 
Ceiling, 5%” 2x6-8 22-24 Piers alein eles 48 118,000 5 26.50 23.50 3.00 
No. 2 and better ...... 92 346,000 8 43.00 37.00 6.00 ORE 5 see one sane 8 15,000 4 27.50 25.50 2.00 
eS Ro viciee scotty iscuee 27 112,000 5 35.50 31.50 4.00 Lath— 
uae abla | SOR 37 773,000 16 680 440 24) 
No. 2 and better ...... 120 758,000 9 47.00 38.00 9.00 COGBD  oic:0 sisi 6 s.0 wes stie.vie' 1 60,000 1 7.50 7.50 
Ds B's oie eee ses eon 42 259,000 s 41.50 36.50 5.00 MOEMCE. cans ccvcecumess 5 170,000 2 6.00 5.85 1b 
e es e . 
The West Coast Review California Redwood Data | Production of Cooperage 
SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 17.—For the week San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 17.—The Cali- WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 19.—The Depart: 
ended Feb. 10, 132 mills reported as follows to | fornia Redwood Association reports for the | ment of Commerce announces that according to 
the West Coast en's Association : week ended Feb. 10: preliminary statistics compiled by the bureau of 
Teet . . oo . . . 
? ee ; Member mills reported Entire the census, acting in codperation with the Forest 
> ... 95,046,965 7% above al. “ples : : 
kom + e902 887 6% — — Percent Industry | Service, the total quantity of tight staves pro- 
Orders ....... 114,239.497 20% above production. + nal eae” duced during 1921 in the United States was 
New business— oo eet, Feet Production ... 15 8,531,000 100 11,100,000 255,047,000 pieces, and the production of tight 
| Sn ie lll le a a8, 05) 82 Shipments .... 15 7,894,000 = 93.-——:10, 300,000 | heading 20,506,000 sets. This is a decrease of 
EE PEE SOR en eee ER eEN eye colnet Orders— 27.9 percent in the production of tight staves 
a - re " Received ... 15 14,383,000 169 18,700,000 a ae ; _ ’ 
Total water (32% of total)........... 36,552,652 On hand.... 14 —927998,000 ... 127,400,000 | and 15.5 percent in the production of tight head- 
RAM AC MST ACARS) | 36556 ace ncsasawmssten 73,110,000 Detailed Distribution for Week ing, compared with the output for 1919. The 
109,662,652 eee baer ad page Pe slack staves produced during 1921 
© « . » slive , 34 * 7 i . © 6 + > ° 
Ee SURE re +89 nese ois — Northern California* ...... 2,584,000 4,326,000 000 t ; a he ps, 13 oy D chen ca 
4,23! Southern California* ...... 2,691,000 4,620,000 sets, and hoops, 137,380,000 pieces, the de- 
an : 57,000 15,000 | ¢ he out f ing 203 
Shipments— ; Westernt ....-..eeeeeee eens P| I crease in the output of slack staves being 20. 
Water delivery MOSCONE .....+++20r0r0s0008 679000 —-:1'268'000 | Percent; in heading, 23.6 percent, and in hoops, 
= gpl aaa ee 11575.816 Pe Se eee "| «2.4 percent, compared with the production re 
PET PRORE NRL ES ATER ores i RE 6:11 sd ceuateneciene 7,894,000 14,383,000 | ported for 1919. 
Total water (35% of total).......... 42,776,142 —_—- ; ; The principal species used in the manufacture 
Rail (2,455 Cars) ...ccccccccccccccsvecs 73,650,000 *North and south of line running thru San | of tight cooperage stock are white and red oak. 
ee ae Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. In 1921, 50.3 percent of the total duetion 
: 116,426,142 +Nevada, Arizona, Oregon and Washington. - ’ “= — € total pro 
I.ocal auto truck delivery.............. 4,576,845 : : of tight staves, and 52.5 percent of the total 
peemapoiontness +All other States.and Canada. production of tight heading, were from these 
9 2 987 - se) 
Untitled ordere— ee : woods. Among the most important woods con: 
Domestic cargo ........-..2eee- 169,464,252 feet W. “4 tributing to the output of slack staves and head- 
—* Lerprrre rr ae beset _ estern Pine Analysis ing were red gum, a ash, elm, and tupelo, and 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFo.k, VA., Feb. 19.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures reported by forty-two mills for the 
week ended Feb. 10: 

—Percentages of-— 
Production 


Nor- Ac- Ship- 
Production— Keet mal} tual ments 
POUR - 5.6.5-4,5.6% 7,676,023 63 
oO een 12,216,000 
Shipments ...... 7,975,303 66 104 
Ss leteie mien 9,377,400 Ef 122 118 


Orders* 
*As compared with last week, there has been a 
decrease of 27 percent in orders; last week there 
were reports from 45 mills. ; 
+“Normal” is based on the amount of lumber 
the mills would produce in a normal working day. 





PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 17.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Feb. 10 from 
thirty-seven mills: 

—Percent of— 


Pro- Ship- 

Cars Feet duction ments 

Production... .... TORO 000 3 saces <i 00% 

Shipments ...*1,009 25:221,000 20085:  .2.0 
Orders— 

Received ..71,073 26,825,000 212.56 106.36 


On hand... 5,051 126,275,000 
*Of these shipment totals, local sales took 18 
ears, and a total footage of 446,000. 
+Local orders are not included as, in case of 
retail sales from mill yards, order is practically 
synonymous with shipment. , } ‘ 
Bookings for the week by thirty-five identical 
mills were 87.44 of bookings for the previous 


week. 





more than 97 percent of the wooden hoops were 
produced from elm. 

The statement for 1921 follows: 

Class— 1921 
TiGHT STocK : 

Staves (thousand pieces)— 


CSTE Sa RRS is Oe a re ae 252,533 
BU src eis at aise ater aa eee 453 
SLT, 2 1a RS age eee Aa tec gee pane 669 
Peep SAID. 5 oscars a Raw eae on 1,392 
Rep rode lerc Cogs enchn ptear oem 155,047 
Heading (thousand sets)— 
SSS, SSRN EES One ge Rae Te 20,494 
PUG T MITE AIO 50s, ee Sears, BSc eee eres 12 
PIB Tes 07.0 ale een, iene aie eats 20,506 
SLACK STOCK: 
Staves (thousand pieces)............- 593,621 
Heading (thousand set#)...........-- 66,78) 
Hoops (thousand pieces)............-- 137.38 








FEBI 


fore 





308,006 
71,000 
379,000 


546,006 
54300i 


184,421 
148,727 
133,148 


146,000 
158,006 
194,006 
Report 


04,587 


172,999 


ended 


ge 


epart- 
ing to 
eau of 
Forest 
S pro- 
S was 
' tight 
ase of 
staves, 
_head- 

The 
r 1921 
6 ,747,- 
he de- 
g 20.3 
hoops, 
on re- 


acture 
d oak. 
uction 
total 
these 
8 con: 
head- 
0, and 
3 were 


1921 


52,538 
453 


669 
1,392 


55,047 
20,494 
12 


— 


20,506 


93,621 
66,747 
37.380 
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California Pines Sales 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., Feb. 17.—The California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
«ation reports for the week ended Feb. 10 total price received (siding, battens, mountain pine, 
moldings and lath not included) as $398,314.30 on total sales of 8,705,500 feet; $113,829.30 on 


(glifornia sales of 3,567,000 feet, and $74.30 a thousand on export sales of 16,000 feet. 


sales by grades were as follows: 


California White Pine Sugar Pine 


Feet 


eae Nos. 1 & 2 clr..127.500 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr...215,000 © gelect ....... 76,000 
C select .....---277,500 No, 3 clear... ...226,500 
Mimeleel. 52.5 5-5 157,000 Inch shop ..... 15,000 
No. 3 clear..... 135,500 No. 1 shop...... 465,500 
Inch shop ...... 9121200 = No. 2 shop...... 665,000 
No, 1 snop...... 211,000 No. 3 shop......250,000 
No. 2 shop...... 288,000 = Stained . 90,000 
No. 3 shop...... 181,000 Mise. ...... 500 
C&btr. short 1,000 aoa 
TNO 2600-50 115,500 Battens 
Pr eS Scr re och 19,000 
PE ees ete 825,000 
BP ec ncce eee 128,000 a 
Panels No. 1 pine..... 1,785,000 
Feet No. 2 pine..... 550,000 
White pine 6,000 White fir ..... 106,000 


Total 


Mixed Pines 


Common 


White Fir 


Feet 
No. 3 com. & btr.350,000 


No. 1 ........ 11,000 No. 4 com...... 67,000 
1 a eer 442,000  Com., mixed 98,000 
No. 3 ....... 1,195,500 Misc. .......... 5,000 
No. 4 ........ 370,000 No. 1 dimen... .364,500 
%", all widths 5,000 No, 2 dimen....308,000 
Form stock .. 20,000 ; : 
i peatae 5,500 Douglas Fir 
No. 1 dimen... 13.000 CONMIGO eae t-5 371,000 
Siding— Lin. Ft. Ties & Timbers. 10,000 
B&btr. bev... .146,000 Australian 
CRORE cans, CROs iicte punianaeees 16,000 
BP GG. wae nns 70,000 : 
ee 50,000 ee ies 
C&btr. short... (000 —<"%ertsosersss : 
Stained ...... 5,000 Ced 
J ee ee SNGUN <enewasemacaedad 555,000 


National Analysis 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 19.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issues the 
following analysis of statisties for the week 
ended Feb. 10. Orders and shipments are shown 
as percentages of production: 


During During Six 
Week Ended Wks. Ended 

Feb. 10 Feb. 10 
No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
ASSOCIATION— mills mentsders ments ders 
Southern Pine ....... 129 102 138 118 142. 
West COGnt 5 .c.cccc: 132 127 120 121 132 
Western Pine ....... 36 200 213 201 208 
Calif. White & Sugar , 
ys CC Ee 4 2880 2135 170 204° 
Calif. Redwood ...... 15 93 169 119 190 
No. Carolina Pine.... 30 99 100 111 120 
No. Hemlock & Hdwd. 15 83 67 *87 *93 
Northern Pine ....... No report 7109 +92 
361 121 133 124 141 





*Includes hardwoods and softwoods. 


7For five weeks only. 





Omission of Protection Appropriation 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 19.—-Officers of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
today joined Col. Greeley, chief of the Forest 
Service, in describing the action of Gov. Rich- 
ardson, of California, in omitting from the 
State budget all provisions for forest fire pro- 
tection, as the severest backset practical for 
estry policies have received in recent years. It 
appears that Gov. Richardson has decided that 
California must get along for the next two 
years without spending anything for the preven- 
tim or supression of forest fires, or for tree 
planting and the Redwood park maintenance. 


Mr. Pardee emphasizes the fact that up to this 
time California has been one of the foremost 
States in forestry progress. 


Col. W. B. Greeley, in commenting on Gov. 
Richardson’s act, said to the correspondent of 
the Sacramento Bee: 


That is a very unfortunate act. California has 
not only very extensive areas of merchantable tim- 
ber, but a very large amount of land that will have 
no economic value in the future unless it produces 
timber. The productive use of such land in grow- 
ing pine and redwood and other lumber trees is 
absolutely essential to the commercial development 
of the State, to say nothing of its importance to 
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The accompanying illustration is that of a float used by the Louisiana Western Lumber Co. 


in the Rice Carnival and Fair parade held in Lake Charles, La., last November. 


This float 


was mounted on a truck chassis and represented a complete ‘‘little home,’’ even to the 


trees in the yard and the flowers on the front porch. 


After the parade on Nov. 16 the 


float was placed on a vacant lot in the city where it remained during the three days of the 


fair. 
favorable comment 


This float was the only one of its kind in the parade and created a great deal of 





The lumber association has received a formal 
statement by Ex-Gov. Pardee, of California, 
who has just resigned his position as chairman 
of the California State Board of Forestry, in 
protest against Gov. Richardson’s action. He 
Says that the discontinuance of the State ap- 
Propriation means that the Federal Forest 
“ervice codperative funds, totaling over $45,000 
lm the biennial period covered by Gov. Rich- 
ardson’s budgetary action, $35,000 due from 
twenty-six counties of the State and $29,000 
donated by counties, public organizations and 
Water companies in southern California, for 
forestry work as a means of safeguarding the 
Water supply, will also be discontinued, as the 
‘ondition of their contribution was that they 

matched by an equal amount of State money. 


the country as a whole. One of the principal in- 
dustries of California, that of fruit growing, con- 
sumes large quantities of lumber which are drawn 
from the forests of the State. Permit the forests 
to burn and make it impossible for new forests to 
come up for lack of fire protection, and this great 
industry will have to pay the price. So will many 
other industries, as well as the housing of the 
people. Owing to the exceptional efficiency of the 
protection California has hitherto enjoyed against 
forest fires, attributable to the effective codpera- 
tion of Federal, State and local authorities and 
the lumber companies and associations, it has been 
estimated that timber on the ecut-over pine lands 
of the State has been coming back at the rate of 
250,000,000 feet annually, with the result that the 
California White & Sugar Pine Association recently 
declared that the pine region will be able to fur- 
nish lumber in increasing amounts indefinitely. 
The State forestry board and State foresters 
have done a splendid work in California in develop- 
ing prgtection against fire, which is the first and 





Perils Forests - 


on the whole the most important step in securing 
continuous timber growing, and in working out 
in conference and codperation with the lumbermen 
practical ways and means of promoting reforesta- 
tion on privately owned cut-over lands. The Fed- 
eral Forest Service has been codperating harmoni- 
ously and effectively with the California authorities 
as with twenty-five other States in protecting 
standing timber and cut-over forest lands that lie 
on the watersheds of navigable streams; and the 
annual expenditure in California during the pres- 
ent fiscal year will amount to $22,750, a like 
amount being expended by the State. This Fed- 
eral money is spent thru the State forester. 


Not only will California deprive herself of Fed- 
eral fiscal codperation if Gov. Richardson’s budget 
is sustained, but she will put herself in the class 
of thirteen most backward States in the realization 
of the importance of timber growing as a means 
—— land that is not fit for profitable agri- 
culture. 


California ought to pay heed to the lesson taught 
by the experience of many of the eastern States 
which once had very large forests just as Cali- 
fornia has them now, but which, because no pro- 
vision was made for reforestation, are compelled 
to import from 80 to 90 percent of all the forest 
products which they use; and which have lost 
population and industrial activity in the former 
lumber sections because of the idleness of the lands 
that once supported forests and might do so again. 
Several of the leading agricultural and industrial 
States of the east now pay out over $25,000,000 
a year each in freight alone on imported forest 
products. California will travel that same hard 
road unless she makes it a part of her policy to 
develop timber growing and forest protection as 
one of the permanent sources of the wealth of the 
State. 


Points Out Need for Reforestation 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 20.—A bill introduced 
before the Texas legislature seeking an appro- 
priation of $100,000 for the purchase of eut- 
over forest lands in order to initiate the work 
of reforestation, will not fail to pass if the ef- 
forts of W. Goodrich Jones, president emeritus 
of the Texas Forestry Association, count for 
anything. Mr. Jones is waging a campaign of 
publicity in this State thru the daily news- 
papers, in which he is dealing in actual figures 
on the depletion of Texas forests and what it 
will mean to the State’s industry if steps are 
not soon taken to correct the present situation. 

Among other things, Mr. Jones shows that a 
generation ago Texas had 12,000,000 acres of 
forests in pine and 10,000,000 acres in cedar, 
post oak, mesquite, cypress and other woods. 

‘«Today,’’ he says, ‘‘ Texas forests are bank- 
rupt, mostly thru waste. Of virgin pine there 
is now remaining less than 1,500,000 acres. Of 
second growth there is an inferior stand of 
some 2,000,000 acres. Consumption is at the 
rate of 150,000 acres annually for commercial 
purposes. In ten to twelve years, 90 percent of 
the mills will have cut out their stumpage and 
will have to junk their plants.’’ 


MEXICAN AUTHORITIES are investigating the 
chicle industry in the Campeche, Yucatan and 
Tabasco regions to ascertain amount of damage 
done by improper cutting into the trunks of 
the trees producing the gum. 
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Association Arranges Airplane Patrol 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 17.—An airplane pa- 
trol to cover 850,000 acres of timber land in 
northern Idaho has been arranged for by the 
Potlatch Timber Protective Association, accord- 
ing to announcement yesterday by W. D. Humis- 
ton, chairman of the fire committee. Altho air 
patrols of the forests have been maintained by 
the government in Oregon and California as 
part of the training work for government avi- 
ators, yet this is the first time that a private 
organization has undertaken such work. Other 
lumbermen here are awaiting the result of the 
experiment with great interest. 

H. B. Mamer, commercial flyer, of Spokane, 
noted for his great daring, entered into a con- 
tract with the Potlatch association yesterday to 
fly twice daily for a total of two and a half 
hours from June 15 until Sept. 15. He will 
make his headquarters at either Bovill or Elk 
River, Idaho; this has not yet been determined. 

Mr. Mamer has ordered two new planes 
especially for this work. They will have great 
engine power but be of slow speed for observa- 
tional purposes. They will have rapid climbing 
ability; as the country is mountainous and few 
landing places are available. The planes will 
be equipped with radio telephone sending ap- 
paratus and fixed compass. 

While one plane is in use, Mr. Mamer’s 
mechanician, will be busy tuning up the other 
for the day following. In such work in such a 
country, there can be no mishaps due to pre- 
ventable engine trouble or defects in the other 
parts of the machine. It is possible that either 
the Coeur d’Alene or the Clearwater timber 
protective association may take the other two 
and a half hours each day that Mr. Mamer is 
willing to remain in the air. The proposition 
has been made to them. The Coeur d’Alene is 
understood not to be enthusiastic over the idea 
and the attitude of the Clearwater is not known. 


Enthusiastic Over Airplane Possibilities 


Talking with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN rep- 
resentative relative to the progressive step taken 
by the Potlatch Timber Protective Association, 
Mr. Humiston said: 


This is an experiment with us. We will not dis- 
pense with any of our fixed lookouts. The airplane 
patrol is supplemental to our other methods of fire 
detection. Last summer we had a hundred fires 
break out in a single night, set by lightning. Not 
every point can be reached by eyesight from the 
lookouts, and by the time a fire has crept up from 
behind a ridge so that it can be accurately located 
and the extent somewhat determined, it may have 
gained dangerous proportions. So it was with 
some of these fires last summer. 

{ did my best to get an aviator at the time but 
could not. A few days later, Mr. Mamer came 
into town with a cheap airplane which he was 
fiying for a Greek who owned the machine and 
could not fly it. It was then too late to do any 
good but I sent one of our district fire wardens 
up with him He came back in an hour with a 
favorable report on the possibilities of an airplane 
for scouting work. I then sent up our logging 
superintendent, who knows the country thoroly, 
and when he came down he was even more en- 
thusiastic. I went up myself for an hour and 
was sold on airplane patrol. 

From the air you look down on-a fire thru 
perhaps a thousand feet of smoke. Look at the 
same fire from the ground and the smoke may 
extend for several miles. In the air you can 
circle over a large fire and quickly grasp its 
extent and head. Come in contact with the same 
fire on the ground, and you see it only in front 
of you and have no idea whether it extends for 
a few hundred yards or a dozen miles from you, 
nor where is its head. 

The whole country spreads out as a map be- 
neath you and the trained observer, a man thor- 
oly familiar with the country, can telephone 
to headquarters the exact location of every fire. 
He can judge its extent and he can say whether 
to send a couple of “smoke chasers,” a dozen 
men or a hundred. 

Mr. Mamer each morning, at whatever is the 
period of greatest visibility, will take up a man 
thoroly familiar with one section of our terri- 
tory. The man will know this country like the 
inside of bis hat. Mr. Mamer will make a loop 
over this of perhaps sixty miles. In the after- 
noon, another man will go up who is just as 
familiar with the rest of our territory and he 
will make a loop of a hundred miles. That will 
be Mr. Mamer’s day’s. work. 

He expects that the work of airplane patrol 
will extend to all of northern Idaho, and is 
willing to fly an extra two and a half hours each 
day for either the Clearwater or Coeur D’Alene 
timber protective associations. Five hours is the 
most that he cares to be in the air in any one 
day. If eventually enough decide to follow this 
plan, he will get other pilots and machines, 


Of the 850,000 acres to be patrolled, only 


419,000 belong to members of the association. 
The others benefit by the protection without 
contributing in any way to its cost. The mem- 
bers of the fire committee which concluded the 
deal with Mr. Mamer, and who were here yes- 
terday, are A. W. Laird, Potlatch Lumber Co., 
president of the Potlatch association; Ben B. 
Bush, State land board representative; C. B. 
Sanderson, of the Milwaukee Land Co., and 
Mr. Humiston. 


(SEB EABEAe: 


Buys Interest in Lumber Company 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Feb. 17.—E. L. Connor, 
senior partner of Connor & Bailey, known every- 
where in the west Coast country as Ted, has 
bought the interests of C. C. Bronson in the 
Day Lumber Co. Thru a reorganization, Mr. 
Connor has become treasurer and sales manager, 
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with offices at 5534 White-Henry-Stuart Build- 
ing, from which he will handle the entire out- 
put of the mills at Big Lake, Wash. 

In addition to the feature that this is one 
of the most important deals among recent trans- 
actions of interest to the lumber industry, there 
is an element of romance in the successful 
career of the present owner of the Bronson 
stock. The story dates back a quarter of a 
century, when Ted as a bright eyed, smooth 
faced youngster who had just worked his way 
thru school at Big Rapids, Mich., went to Rhine- 
lander, Wis., to enter the lumber business. ‘He 
was conspicuous because in the dead of winter, 
with the thermometer many degrees below zero, 
he wore a light overcoat. He appeared at the 
office of Wixson & Bronson to go to work as 
stenographer, and the first act of Mr. Bronson, 
who is the same Mr. Bronson at the outset of 


this story, was to give the boy a greatcoat that 
enveloped him from the top of his head to the 
soles of his shoes. During Ted’s tenure he 
learned many things, and it fell to his lot to 
gaze unshrinkingly upon the awe-inspirj 

features of the mighty Hodag of Rhinelander. 

The time came when the youngster set out 
for himself, came to Puget Sound and developed 
into the master salesman of cedar shingles who 
made Everett the noted ‘‘Home of Red;’’ ang 
today, while he retains his interest in Connor 
& Bailey, he blossoms forth in a newer and 
greater role. 

It had happened that Mr. Wixson and Mr, 
Bronson also came to the Coast, and were closely 
associated in the organization of the Day Lun. 
ber Co., which for twenty years has operated 
the plant at Big Lake. The reorganization of 
the company has been effected as follows: 


President—J. C. Wixson. 
“ Vice president and general manager—Frank Pf. 
ay. 
Secretary—R. R. Clark. 
Treasurer and sales manager—E. L. Connor, 


Mr. Wixson will actively take on the functions 
of chief executive, for which he is admirably 
fitted after a lifetime in the service. He will 
reside at Big Lake, and keep a watchful eye 
on the operations there. 

Frank F. Day is a son of the late J. D. Day, 
former vice president, after whom the company 
was named. During the World War, Frank 
Day did his bit in the aviation branch of the 
American Army. He will have charge of the 
operations at Big Lake. 

Mr. Clark also will reside at Big Lake. It 
is a peculiar and striking coincidence that when 
Ted left his job as stenographer at Rhine- 
lander, Mr. Clark took his place; also that the 
two boys were in school together twenty-five 
years ago at Big Rapids, So it has come about 
that Mr. Connor, in acquiring the Bronson in- 
terests, is merely forming a new alignment with 
friends and business associates who have known 
him from boyhood. 

Lately the mill at Big Lake was rebuilt thru- 
out, so that today it represents a plant strictly 
modern and uptodate. There is a sawmill and 
a shingle mill. The capacity of the sawmill 
has been increased so that with the two shifts 
now running it turns out 250,000 feet of lumber 
a day. It is cutting a wonderful old-growth 
yellow fir, running 40 percent clear, and it is 
now busy filling orders in the California and 
Atlantic coast business and in the offshore trade. 

The shingle mill, which likewise is running 
two shifts, has a daily capacity of 600,000, run- 
ning largely to quality stock. It has eight up- 
rights and one hand machine. 

The transfer of the property, which represents 
a considerable figure, carries with it an interest 
in valuable timber lands. The stand is remark- 
able from the fact that cedar and fir of old 
growth are mixed in about equal proportions, 
while the hemlock does not exceed 15 percent of 
the whole.- The company is operating its log: 
ging camps, and has contracted with the Gay 
Logging Co. and the McGush Logging Co. for 
the output of those operations. 

Altho Mr. Bronson has disposed of his inter- 
ests in the Day Lumber Co., he is still active mn 
the lumber business. He is widely known 48 
president of the C. C. Bronson Lumber Co., con- 
ducting a wholesale business with offices at 917 
White-Henry-Stuart Building. 


Hour Glass Cut Long Distance Tolls 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 17.—On the mahogany 
desk of Robert B. Allen, secretary-manager of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 18 4 
delicate instrument, with tiny connecting globes, 
shaped like an hour-glass, all leaded and ready 
for action. 

‘¢How come,’’ asks the chance visitor. ‘‘Is 
it to suggest that perhaps one is squandering too 
much time in here.’’ 

‘<Not what you mean,’’ answers Bob; ‘‘but 
it’s a time-saver and a money-saver just the 
same. That’s a 3-minute glass. We use it dur- 
ing calls on the long-distance telephone. A call 
requires a minimum of three minutes, but after 
that interval the cost goes up. We have found 
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that one can say a lot in three minutes; and 
by keeping an eye on the glass, which we put 
into action the instant a call is made, we man- 
age to conclude most of the important conver- 
gations Within the time limit. At any rate, if 
we go over the time, the tiny glass tells us 
exactly what we are doing.’’ 


Mills Win State Tax Reduction 


SoutH BEND, WASH., Feb. 17.—A decision of 
direct interest to the lumber industry has just 
peen handed down by Judge Homer Kirby in 
the superior court for Pacific County, who has 
ruled favorably to the manufacturers in the 
consolidated litigation known as the Raymond 
mill company tax cases. The controversy, which 
is similar to other litigation affecting mill oper- 
ations in the Douglas fir region, dates back to 
March, 1920, at which time valuations were 
placed on lumber stocks at such high figures as 
to induce the millmen to go into court on the 
ground that their assessments were excessive. 
The operations involved in Judge Kirby’s de- 
cision are the Siler Mill Co., the Willapa Lum- 
ber Co., the Hanify Lumber Co. and the Quin- 
ault Lumber Co. It is interesting to note that 
the mills have scored a decisive victory, having 
won every point in controversy; and in the case 
of three of the plaintiffs the court has granted 
even greater relief than was requested. The 
court sets forth that the cases are similar in 
principle, saying: 

As I view these controversies, the questions in- 
volved in each case are: 


First—Was there an excessive valuation placed 
on these stocks of March 1, 1920? 


Second—If the valuation be found to have been 
excessive, what was the fair or reasonable value of 
said lumber for taxation purposes? 


As to proposition No. 1, the court was con- 
vinced that the valuation of $30 per thousand 
placed on all this lumber was far in excess of 
its value on March 1, 1920, stating that a great 
many factors combined to fix or affect the value, 
which factors, according to the evidence, the 
assessor failed to consider. The court says: 


There existed thruout the Northwest, during the 
time in question, a shortage in the means of trans- 
portation, which created a high price for lumber 
for which there was transportation, and a condi- 
tion referred to in the evidence in this case as an 
“auction market.” This caused the manufacturers 
to ship their better grades, and there accumulated 
in their yards large quantities of the lower grades 
of off sizes and lengths. The stocks in question 
seemed to have accumulated largely in this way, 
and according to the undisputed evidence were far 
bellow normal. Parts of these stocks had to be 
Temanufactured at considerable cost before they 
were salable, and they were subject to degrade and 
waste. It was also established that the peak of 
the lumber market had been reached about Feb. 15, 
1920, and at the time the valuations were fixed on 
this lumber the market was on a decisive down- 
ward trend. 

The assessor, in fixing the values at $35 a thou- 
sand, afterward reduced by the board.of equaliza- 
tion to $30, had no knowledge of the different 
grades of lumber in these yards, or of the values 
of each grade, or of any of the conditions above 
enumerated which affected the value of these 
stocks. He took a cargo value of lumber delivered 
in San Francisco, and from this fixed a value on 
the stocks left in these various yards without re- 
gard to the character of these stocks and the sur- 
tounding conditions which would determine their 
value. No objection could be taken to the method 
employed by the assessor in fixing these values if 
the values so fixed had, in fact, been approximately 
correct. Since the assessor proceeded upon an 
ffroneous theory as to value, and as a result ar- 
tived at an excessive valuation, it follows that the 
Values in each of these cases must be reduced. 

It is usually quite difficult to fix a value of a 
‘commodity for the reason that men of experience 
disagree among themselves. In the present cases 
a great many witnesses familiar with the iumber 
business, with the character of stocks in question, 
With transportation facilities, and the lumber mar- 
et in general—all conditions which in the opinion 
of the court qualify them to testify—have given 
their opinions as to the values of these various 
stocks as of March 1, 1920. From all the evidence 
before the court the court determines upon the 
following values: 

The value of thé lumber of the Siler Mill Co. 
will be reduced to $16 per thousand, or to the sum 
of $100,000 -as the 100 percent valuation on the 


6,250,000 feet assessed to that company on March 
1, 1920. The complaint seeks only to reduce the 
value to $20 a thousand, but plaintiff’s motion to 
amend the pleadings to conform to the proofs is 
granted to the extent above indicated. The levy 
in Raymond for 1920 was 92 mills. The taxes on 
the Siler Mill Co. lumber for 1920 will therefore be 
reduced to a 92 mill levy on a $50,000 valuation. 

The value of the lumber of the Willapa Lumber 
Co. will be reduced to a valuation of $16 a thou- 
sand on the 10,000,000 feet on hand on March 1, 
1920, which makes a 100 percent valuation of 
$160,000 and a 50 percent valuation as a basis for 
taxation of $80,000. The levy was 92 mills for 
1920, and the tax will be reduced accordingly. 

The valuation placed upon the lumber of the 
Hanify Lumber Co. by the assessor will be reduced 
to $16 a thousand on the 5,100,000 feet on hand 
on March 1, 1920, which makes a 100 percent val- 
uation of $81,600, or a 50 percent valuation for 
the purpose of taxation of $40,800. The levy was 
92 mills, and the tax wil be reduced accordingly. 
The complaint will be amended to conform to the 
above. 

The valuation placed upon the lumber of the 
Quinault Lumber Co. for 1920 will be reduced to 
$20 a thousand, and the tax reduced in conformity 
with the prayer in that action. 

Respective plaintiffs will recover their costs and 
disbursements. Attorneys for plaintiffs will draw 
the necessary judgments. 
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State Clears Tracts for Veterans 


OtympiIA, WASH., Feb. 17.—The State senate 
last Saturday passed S. B. 127, known as the 
logged-off land settlement act, authorizing the 
director of conservation and reclamation to use 
$86,000 in the purchase of 640 acres of land 
within a radius of five miles of Monroe, Sno- 
homish County. This land is to be cleared by 
labor from the Monroe reformatory at a wage 
of 50 cents a day; graded and plowed; plattea 
into 10-acre tracts, and sold to men who served 
in the World War at not to exceed $150 an acre. 
The bill provides that a purchaser must reside 
on his tract for five years and for eight months 
of each year. The price is to be fixed by the 
director, and payment made in twenty years, 
with interest at 4 percent. After former service 
men have exhausted their preferential rights, 
the tracts will be thrown open to residents of 
the State. 


Gale Cuts Off Shingle Log Supply 


EpMonps, WASH., Feb. 17.—The fiercest storm 
in half a dozen years blew from the Straits of 
Fuca early Monday morning, accompanied by 
a fiurry of snow and a lowering temperature 
to about 20 degrees. From 2 a. m. onward, the 
gale drove in a rising tide that at length jumped 
the water over docks and slips, knocked out pil- 
ing, and sent cedar rafts to the beach, piling 
the logs up in amazing confusion. Probably 
500,000 feet of cedar logs has been badly mixed. 
One of the results is that the shingle mills at 
this point will be down for the rest of the week. 
The mills affected are the Edmonds Mutual 
Shingle Co., Rainbow Shingle Co., Oakland Shin- 
gle Co., and the Quality Shingle Co. A consid- 
erable quantity of piling was knocked from 
under the Oakland plant, and at the Edmonds 
mill a slip was wrecked. The damage will prob- 
ably be about $1,000. There is no danger of 
losing any of the logs, since when an off-shore 
comes up the mills will throw their boom sticks 
in and prepare to apportion the logs to their 
respective owners. Waterfront damage has been 
considerable, everything being tied up so that 
loggers can not scale. All logging operations 
are at a standstill once more, the heavy storm 
and snowfall having forced the camps to close. 

At the Edmonds Mutual mill—Fred M. Belden, 
manager—the output has been about 250,000 a 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


TacoMA, WASH., Feb. 17.—The petition of the 
Star Sand Co., of Kelso, Wash., asking that the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. be restrained from certain 
diking projects near Kelso was dismissed in the 
district court here. The Star company had ob- 
tained a temporary injunction and argued that the 
project would cost it $25,000 and would give no 
corresponding benefit. Judge Cushman held that 
the project was justified and the cost to the Star 
company not excessive, and dismissed the case. 
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day. The plant is operating five uprights on a 
day shift and two machines at night. In addi- 
tion to stars and clears, the mill is cutting per- 
fections and dimensions, and it has been ship 
ping quite heavily thru the canal to the Gulf 
and the Atlantic seaboard. New Orleans and 
Mobile are taking stars while the Atlantic coust 
market is absorbing the other grades. Total 
water shipments from this mill during the last 
few weeks are not far from 8,V00,000. 
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Rebuilds Mill While Operating 


EVERETT. WASH., Feb. 17.—-First-class new ma- 
chinery is working perfectly at the plant of the 
Canyon Lumber Co., whieh is now running 
one shift of three hundred men and is turning 
out 350,000 feet every cight hours, specializing 
on vertical grain clear yard stock, and cargo 
business, along with a small quantity of car ma- 
terial, The officials of the biy mill are: 

President—C, A. Dean. 

Vice president—J. A. Theurer. 

Treasurer and general manager—R. Hambidge. 

Sales manager—G. H. Ditewig. 

For a long time ‘Dick’? Hambidge has 
cherished the dream of just such a mill as is 
now in operation, and last fall he began to re- 
alize it in alterations and improvements that 
went forward slowly and steadily under his per- 
sonal direction. There was little disturbance 
of the old operation; but like a great apart- 
ment store that rebuilds itself, at the same time 
conducting its business as usual, the great mill 
went along day by day, until now the new unit 
is complete. 

The new machinery has been running for three 
weeks. During that time the kinks and rough 
spots have been pretty well ironed out, so that 
the results are quite satisfactory. 

The features of the plant are: 

One Wickes gang, 15x48; one Wickes gang, 
12x40; two trimmers, 40 foot; one double-cut and 
one single-cut headrig, both bands; an edger, 72 
inch; two band resaws, and a planer, 16x30. 

One of the show places, which has to be hunted 
out to be understood and appreciated, is the 
massive concrete foundation for the two gangs. 
These machines are the finest features of the 
new unit, and since they have been installed 
side by side the element of vibration was a fac- 
tor that had to be considered. The problem was 
solved by driving immense piles deep into the 
earth until they struck bedrock. The protrud- 
ing ends were wrapped about with chain and 
cable; and just above the surface of the ground 
there were introduced four pairs of braces 
fashioned from rail iron, two sets being under 
each gang. Finally the cement was placed on 
this substantial basis—so that the foundation 
for the big machine is practically as solid as 
rock. 

Another feature is a traveling crane, electri- 
cally controlled, weighing fifteen tons, made 
originally by the Vulean Iron Works, but re- 
built at the mill. It is the connecting link be- 
tween the main mill and the gang mill, and it 
delivers cants of tremendous size swiftly and 
easily as if they were no larger than toothpicks. 

Further improvements will include the in- 
stallation of a pony edger for reédging, and a 
24-foot trimmer for retrimming. 

The site of the mill is a tract of fifty acres, 
fronting on the Snohomish River, directly con- 
necting with Puget Sound and the sea. On the 
Canyon docks is a locomotive crane, which car- 
ries out a Japanese square as one load, and 
returns with a bundle of stock to be dropped to 
an awaiting scow for the California trade or 
elsewhere. There are six of those scows, each 
with a capacity varying from 300,000 to 600,000 
feet. In the yards back of them is ample space 
for cargo storage. There are squares for the 
Orient, stringers for Alaska, rough green clears 
for California, uppers for the Atlantic coast, and 
similar stock for both coasts of South America 
and also for Australia, with a sprinkling of yard 
stock and car material for the rail trade. 

‘‘We are booked up for sixty days,’’ re- 
marks Mr. Ditewig. ‘‘Since the opening of the 
year, we have turned down enough to have 
carried us completely thru to January, 1924.’’ 


Columbia River Log Supply Exhausted 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 17.—Here is the mog 
significant fact in the fir situation: 

For the first time in the history of the 
west Coast lumber industry, the log sup. 
ply on the Columbia River has been ex. 
hausted. 


At the same time, the diminished resources of § 


the Grays Harbor country have reached th 
vanishing point. If all the Harbor mills were 
resume, they would cut the final available log 
before the end of the second day. The bag 
schedule on the Harbor is the same as that oy 
Puget Sound—$14, $19 and $26; but each grade 
commands a premium, so that the real marke 
today is $15, $20 and $27 to $30. The heayy 


bonus offered for No. 1 logs merely reflects the § 


tremendous demand for clear stock. 

While log prices in Seattle are strong, almogs 
to the rising point, the impending advance seems 
to hover about hemlock stock, instead of fir, 
The fir market seems to be stabilized on the pres 
ent levels of $14, $19 and $26, but hemlock has 
been rising steadily. There is no No. 1 grade 
of that timber, but the prices of No. 2 and No, 
are now $14 and $17, with exceptional pressure 
to raise the quotations of No. 2 stock to $19~ 
the level of No. 2 fir. The extraordinary feature 
of hemlock is found in the fact that prior to 
Japanese demand for logs, and prior to west 
Coast market expansion on the Atlantic sea- 
board, hemlock logs were selling at $7 and $8; 
and that was about two years ago. The signs 
are that west Coast hemlock is finding its ‘place 
in the sun,’’ with a vengeance. It is no longer 
a despised and worthless incumbrance on lordly 
fir and cedar. 


e s e . 
Reorganization Aids Log Marketing 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 17.—Thru the ineor- 
poration of the North Bend Timber Co., with 
capital at $500,000, a complete reorganization 
has been effected in the North Bend Lumber 
Co. The officers of the new concern are: 

President and general manager—R. W. Vinnedge 

Vice president—George J. Osgood. 

Treasurer—W. C. McMaster. 

Secretary—R. L. Brasen. 

The new company, which will have headqua 
ters at North Bend, Wash., has acquired the 
extensive timber holdings of the North Bend 
Lumber Co., with operation seven and one half 
miles from North Bend, and in addition has pur 
chased the timber in township 23, range 9 east, 
in that manner acquiring a supply which it is 
estimated will last from twenty to twenty-five 
years. The output, which will be double that 
of the North Bend Lumber Co. to date, will be 
between 75,000,000 and 90,000,000 feet a year. 
The tracts are on the middle fork of the Snoqual 
mie River. They run largely to old growth yel- 
low fir, with 17 to 20 percent of cedar and about 
13 percent of hemlock. The new organization 
expects to buy additional equipment in the shape 
of overhead logging, either slack line or the 
Lidgerwood type. The timber is rated as one 
of the best stands in this State. 

The new ownership has formed an excellent 
plan for marketing the logs. Up to the present 
time, the output of the camps of the North 
Bend Lumber Co. has been dumped into Lake 
Washington near Kenmore, from which poitt 
the cedar has gone to the mill of the John Me 
Master Shingle Co., and the fir to the plant of 
the Seattle Mill & Logging Co. near the south 
end of Lake Washington. Under the new ar 
rangement the cedar will continue to go to the 
MeMaster interests, represented by W. C. Me 
Master; while some of the fir will go to the 
Seattle Mill & Logging Co., represented by Mr. 
Vinnedge and the rest of it to the Wheeler, Os- 
good veneer operation at Tacoma, represented 
by Mr. Osgood. The McMaster shingle mill at 
Kenmore will take care of the shingle logs, 
while the clear stock will be rafted to the Me 
Master siding mill at Marysville. If there is 40 
oversupply of cedar, it can be sold on the ope? 
market. The logging operations will produce a? 
occasional raft of hemlock, which can be ab- 
sorbed either by the Seattle Mill & Logging ©. 
or by the veneer plant in Tacoma. The market- 
ing of the log output is therefore « towig 
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pe 
proposition, with the exception of the shingle 
jogs consumed at Kenmore. 

In forming the new organization, Mr. Vin- 
nedge purchased the half interest of Wa. GC. 
Weeks in the North Bend Lumber Co., and set 
up the assets to be matched by his new part- 
ners. At the same time the interests of Mr. 
Vinnedge and Mr. Weeks in the Seattle Mill & 
Logging Co. are retained by those individuals 
privately, and Mr. Vinnedge also assumes his 
stock privately in the Washington Fir & Cedar 
Products Co. 

An attractive and admirable feature of the 
new organization is a provision whereby $50,000 
in stock is set aside, to be acquired by head men 
among the employees, in proportion to their in- 
terests as represented from time to time by their 
salaries, and as the stock is earned certificates 
yill be issued to those employees. 

The new line-up is regarded not only as ex- 
cellent from the standpoint of producing a con- 
tinuous supply of logs, but as practically flaw- 
less from the sales and marketing features— 
since each of the incorporators is taking a defi 
nite supply of the log output as fast as it is 
jumped into the water. 


Railmen Ask ‘““Where Do We Get Off?”’ 


SeaTTLE, WASH., Feb. 17.—Car supply was 
the important topic discussed Friday at the regu- 
lar luncheon of the Seattle Lumbermen’s Club, 
there being present as guests, W. EK. Coman, 
western traffic manager of the Northern Pacific; 
R. F. Weeks, division freight and passenger 
agent of the Milwaukee, and O. P. Kellogg, as- 
sistant general freight agent of the Milwaukee. 
These traffie experts observed that lumber load- 
ings had been good for a month, and united in 
the belief that car supply would be much better, 
figuring that it would be safe to. count on 65 
percent of requirements for the next ninety days. 
While it is not safe to make a forecast for a 
longer period, the railroad men thought that 
there would be at least a 50 percent supply be- 
yond that time; and they said that by no possi- 
bility could the shortage of cars ever be so 
great as it had been at the lowest point of the 
depletion. One of the railroad men asked the 
lumbermen if they were familiar with the War- 
field pooling plan, and he asked that they in- 
vestigate the subject at length, reminding them 
that the scheme would place car control in the 
hands of Federal agents. He said also that the 
plan considered the subject from the standpoint 
of empties alone—that there was no thought of 
the loaded car movement or of power, both of 
which were vital. West Coast car supply de- 
pended in large measure on the return of cars by 
roads east of Chicago. 

The railroad men also made much of their 
opportunity to emphasize some of the difficul- 
ties of road ownership and operation. They 
brought out the point emphatically that the 
steam roads of this State are paying 29 percent 
of their gross earnings for taxes while auto 
busses and trucks, which have developed into 
‘ively competitors for short haul business, pay 
only a little more than 1 percent; also that the 
railroads are paying approximately 10 percent 
of all the taxes collected in this State. At the 
same time as the auto busses and trucks are cut- 
‘ung into the revenues, a large proportion of thru 
busmess ig being diverted to the water route by 
the Panama Canal. The natural question from 
the standpoint of the roads is, ‘‘ Where do we 
get off??? 

Getting back to car supply, the experts made 
« point of the fact that approximately 20,000 
tew cars had been built during the last few 
months, that total being larger than for any 
‘unilar interval since 1912. The railroads, they 
‘aid, were transporting about 25 percent of the 
lumber cut of the country. 





The Citizens’ Committee to Enforce the Lan- 

dis Award, Chicago, has made a good start to- 
ward supplying the great need for skilled men 
in the building trades by training and placing 
‘9 apprentices during the last three months. 
They were divided as follows: 43 plumbers, 18 
bricklayers, 8 painters and 14 sheet metal 
workers, 


Analyzes Conditions on Both Coasts 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 17—F. F. Westbrook, 
of the Guernsey-Westbrook Lumber Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., has completed an extensive tour of 
the west Coast mills, and is now returning home 
by way of San Francisco. Last Thursday, Mr. 
Westbrook was guest of honor at the luncheon 
of the Seattle Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club, 
and gave a most interesting analysis of condi- 
tions as he had found them on both coasts of 
the United States. Prior to leaving for Port- 
land today, he said: 


The two coasts have at least one point in com- 
mon, affecting their mutual prosperity and the 
outlook for the immediate future. That point is 
the attitude of labor. As a general proposition, 
we are facing, all of us, a year in which building 
activities are mounting into colossal figures. On 
every hand we hear a great deal about costs of 
materials, and the advisability of keeping those 
costs within reasonable bounds. I have in mind 
that labor costs on the Atlantic coast are in much 
the same relation to the general problem; and 
while not so much is being said about the sub- 
ject, the plain truth is that if labor costs rise too 
high, the ambitious building program will be cut 
short off. Since coming to the west Coast I dis- 
cover that you have a similar problem entering 
into manufacturing costs, and while the viewpoint 
is somewhat different from that of the east Coast, 
the result is practically the same. In a sentence, 
lumber must not rise too high. 

If Fir Rises, Eastern Woods Will Compete 

As to the Atlantic coast market, one phase 
ought to be driven home to the lumbermen of the 
west Coast. The east Coast will not pay a dif- 
ferential of $4 or $5 a thousand in order to get 
west Coast stock. The moment west Coast lumber 
demands a premium over that from the usual 
sources of supply, as from New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, or from the South, fir will go into the 
discard. The lumber from those districts is handled 
by real merchants. They know their business; and 
they know, too, when the market reaches the point 
beyond which fir may not go. 


Atlantic Coast Volume Depends on Prices 

In my judgment the intercoastal business in fir 
has not yet fully arrived. One of the features, 
and I may say one of the deterrent factors of that 
trade, has been the extravagant enthusiasm with 
which the movement of fir thru the Panama Canal 
has been heralded. In 1920, the total, you will 
recall, was 30,000,000 feet; in 1921, 250,000,000 
feet; in 1922, 650,000,000 feet—and on that basis 
behold the prophecy of a billion feet or more for 
1923. I think that forecast was a very unwise 
thing. It first made itself known as a faint 
whispering; then it grew and grew until it be- 
came a universal shout. Intercoastal lumber rates 
went up, fir prices went up, until this part of 
the trade has just about reached its limit. Two 
years ago west Coast forest products caught the 
east Coast markets unaware. ‘They loaded up on 
fir, and they undersold competitive woods. I would 
say this—just so long as fir can undersell those 
other woods, the fir merchants will be able to sell 
a billion feet a year on the Atlantic coast. 

East Does Not Like Unstabilized Market 

Fir has suffered to some extent from the fact 
that on the Atlantic coast it is known as “panicky,” 
and that reputation is shared by all other west 
Coast forest products. The lumber merchants don’t 
like that sort of thing. They are not accustomed 
to it. A stabilized market, on a competitive basis, 
and also on a fair basis of profit, would be a 





welcome departure from the present hit-or-miss 
situation. 

We must not overlook the point that the At- 
lantic coast man who comes out here has con- 
siderable to learn on his own account. I myself 
have been surprised, if not astounded, at the 
procession of lumber buyers who every Monday 
start out from the ‘various centers—VPortland, 
Seattle and other points—and make the rounds 
of the mills. They are bidding against one an- 


other, just as employers and manufacturers dur- 
ing intervals of labor shortage bid up labor; and 
the result is precisely what one might expect. 
The mills are picking over the orders and selecting 
the most desirable business at high figures, and 
are letting the rest of it go. It is human to do so, 
of course, but it is certainly a bad process, for 
soon or late it will prove to be destructive of the 
market, and it will contribute to the “panicky” 
reputation to which I have referred. 

It looks like a good year. The country regions 
are all set to buy heavily, and the metropolitan 
districts will make purchases in considerable vol- 
ume, unless prevented. There is money and there 
is credit and there is the essential undercurrent of 
optimism that ought to carry the entire country a 
long way on its course of prosperity, provided we 
don’t go too fast and expect too much money for 
everything—labor and lumber included 





Learn 
Estimating in 
Two Weeks 


That’s the record of 
many managers who Really 
Wanted to Get Ahead. 


One lumberman put in 
three days and knew how. 


The valuable man in 
the retail yard office today 
is the man who knows 
how to give a customer 
figures on a_ building 
quickly and accurately. 


You'll never get ahead 
if you have to depend on 
some one else to figure it 
out for you. Know how 
yourself! Learn the 


Method of Estimating 


This method is now being 
used successfully in scores of 
retail yards. Lumbermen who 
use it say they would hate 
to go back to the old way. 


Let us tell you how you 
can become a better sales- 
man, a better yard manager, 
how you can qualify yourself 
to earn more money by learn- 
ing the HoltBid Method of 
estimating. Fill in the blank 
below and get the facts today. 


SIGN, CLIP AND MAIL 


HoltBid Service Co. 


Lumber Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Without obligating me in any way, please 
tell me how I can learn the HoltBid Method 
of Estimating in two to three weeks and 
qualify myself for a better position. 
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{ SHORTLEAF 


PINE 


Finish, Boards, Dimension, 
Flooring and Drop Siding. 
Mixed Cars if Desired. 


LATHROP 


Lumber Co. 


GUM 





‘a Lathrop, Alabama. 












Cedar Bevel Siding 


Thurston-Flavelle, Ltd. 


PORT MOODY, B.C. 
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Is It 
Economy 


to deprive your- 
self of the pro- 
7 tection afforded 

you through the 
use of a reliable 
rating and_re- 
porting service? 
Clancy’s RED 
BOOK Service 
gives you that 
protection at sur- 
prisingly low 
rates. 

Write for 
Pamphlet No. 
49-S 








LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Suite 1746-63—608 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York Office, 157 East 44th St. 














Fix 





Sow Credit Lees 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one— | 
your credit loss. That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, 
you, only, know! Because of present con- 
ditions, your credit loss is more of a 
problem than ever. | 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. | 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
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511 Locust St. 1141 Marquette Bldg. 80 Maiden Lane 
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LATADY, ANDREWS & Go. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 





JOHN F. ANDREWS, C. P. A. 
Formerly General Auditor Kaul Lumber Co. 
In Charge of Lumber Department. 





Brown- Marx Building, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 











GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
600-60! LuMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO E_—«yw’ 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 








ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of 
LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
New and Used Rail and Equipment 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bldg, 





Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 
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Reliable Estimates 
for Over 14 Years 
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Illinois Lumber Merchants Meet 
(Concluded from page 59) 


chain of retail yards close each year with 
practically no open accounts, Mr. Dower said 
in part: 

We are now operating in Minnesota 36 yards, 
and on Jan. 1 thirty-four of these yards had no 
open accounts. They did, however, have some 
bills payable. We have made it a rule that our 
yards must have their book accounts cleaned up 
either by cash payment or by notes at the end of 
each year. 

The worst competition we have is from competi- 
tors who do not know what it costs them to do 
business. They can and do cause us a lot of 
trouble during the four or five years that it takes 
them to fail. 

We collect 40 percent more money on our sales 
since we adopted the plan of taking notes for all 
time sales. One of our Washington yards not only 
collected last year 40 percent more money in cash 
sales, but also collected $700 more interest than 
ever before. 3esides all this, the expense account 
is less because of not having to run after accounts. 
I think that our plan of handling these matters is 
the greatest single asset of our retail business. 


Makes Hit With Dialect Recital 


8S. A. Holcomb, of Holcomb Bros., Sycamore, 
convulsed the audience with the recital of an 
original poem in Swedish dialect, entitled ‘‘A 
Mild Keek,’’ relating some of the experiences 
that all retailers know about. As the ‘‘punch’’ 
in such recitals lies almost entirely in the art 
of mimicry possessed by the reciter, the poem 
is not printed in full, but the following verse 
will serve as a sample: 


Some shipper ship nice and ya go back to he tvice, 
And hay always ship stuff vat ees fine, 

Den you go to some oder vat would beat his own 

mudder, 

Ef en das fir, hemlock or pine, 

Or en das oak or spruce, some bean raisin’ de deuce 
Or en tamarick, cedar or larch 

Deir grades are not right, da are alvays a fright, 
All da year round from April to March. 


Mr. Holcomb also demonstrated his versatility 
by improvising, as an encore, a series of verses 
in which he cleverly ‘‘touched up’’ several of 
the ‘‘leading lights’’ of the convention. 


Exceptionally Fine Music Provided 


The music supplied for the occasion was of 
such high order as to merit special mention. 
It included vocal selections by the Rotary male 
quartette, of Kewanee, two of the members of 
which—Mark 8S. Saunders and Joseph Saunders 
——are lumbermen, and some very fine numbers 
by the Hinchliff Harmonics ladies’ quartette, of 
Galesburg, composed of Mrs. E. E. Hinchliff, 
whose husband is a member of the Hinchliff 
Lumber Co.; Miss Gertrude Main, who is em- 
ployed in the office of J. C. Simpson & Co., lum- 
ber retailers; Mrs. E. R. Kennedy, and Miss 
Dorothy Drum, with Mrs. F. Y. Greene, ac- 
companist. 


National Inspections Break Records 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association re- 
ports that original inspections made by its staff 
during January totalled 23,827,445 feet, of which 
20,634,454 feet were handled by the regular in- 
spectors and 3,192,991 feet by the fee service. 
Reinspections were made on 128,943 feet. Com- 
menting on this showing, the association says in 
its bulletin: ‘These figures again break the record 
of our inspection department, going somewhat be- 
yond those for November, 1922, when total original 
inspections amounted to 23,710,848 feet, the high- 
est point attained up to that time during the 
entire twenty-five years and over of the associa- 
tion’s history. Last month’s record certainly in- 
dicates exceptional activity in the hardwood trade, 
but there is also some indication that this activity 
is not as evenly distributed as it might be. How- 
ever, there is no doubt but that the trade as a 
whole is well on its way to some of the best 
times in its history.” 

The following inspection staff changes are re- 
ported by the association : 

J. A. Cadenhead is in charge of the Toronto 
(Ont.) district, succeeding H. F. Holton. 

Wade M. Rucker, formerly assistant in the 
Asheville (N. C.) district, has taken charge of the 
Montgomery (Ala.) section. 

J. E. Dotson has been transferred from Balti- 
more, Md., to New York City, to assist W.. H. 
Nelson. ia 

R. S. Rice has been transferred from Louis 


a 

ville, Ky., to Asheville, N. C., to assist A, p 
Meech. 
J. C. Harper has been transferred from Sout 
Bend, Ind., to Laurel, Miss., to assist J. S. Hopper 
L. J. Mulroney has been engaged to assist W, 7 
McBride at Cairo, Il. 
W. E. McGrath has been engaged .to assist W 








T. North in the Memphis (Tenn.) district. 

Luther B. Jones has been engaged to assist 
Lillard C. Nicely at Knoxville, Tenn. 

W. H. Russell, assistant to W. F. Jones in th 
Louisville (Ky.) district, has resigned. 

New inspection headquarters have recently bee, 
established in Chattanooga, Tenn.; Johnson City, 
Tenn.; Montgomery, Ala., and Norfolk, Va. 











Sash and door and millwork manufacturers ang 
distributers in all parts of the country report bris; 
demand and there is every indication of an yp. 
usually large volume of business during the coming 
months. 

Sales managers of Kansas City (Mo.) plants 
report demand and the volume of new figuring 
holding right up to the January record and enough 
business in sight to keep competition from becom. 
ing too keen. A good volume of business is coming 
from the country. 


With the spring building season not far of, 
manufacturers of millwork, doors and sash in (Co. 
lumbus, Ohio, are fairly busy in all directions 
Orders are being placed for work to be delivered 
in March and early April. Practically all of the 
mills are operated with full forces and a fair out. 
put is reported. There is a lot of figuring on new 
work and mill proprietors have been busy along 
that line. Doors and sash are showing up espe 
cially strong. Skilled labor is still scarce. Prices 
are generally firm and some recent advances ar 
announced. 

The door factories and planing mills at Buffalo, 
N. Y., report that the amount of new business has 
dropped off with the severe weather of the past 
week, which has been the most protracted of the 
winter. A good many plans are being filed with 
the building bureau and a number of planing mills 
are making additions in preparation for a growing 
business. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men have 
much reason to regard the prevailing state of 
affairs with satisfaction. They are able to get 
enough orders to keep them busy, and the current 
prices are such as to leave satisfactory margins of 
profit. There are reports about extensive ship 
ments of fir doors coming to Baltimore by water, 
for instance, which may be taken as an indication 
that the sources of supply previously drawn upon 
did not suffice to take care of the local wants 
Under the circumstances it is only natural that 
the range of values should be firm or higher, witb 
prospects of still further increases. A great deal 
of work is in prospect, and the spring seasoD 
promises to be exceedingly busy. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
are doing a good business for this time of the 
year, with considerable building activity. Sash 
and door factories in the Bay counties region have 
prospects of all the business they can take care of 
this year. Finished door factories connected with 
the white and sugar pine mills are making good 
outputs and are maintaining prices with a very 
healthy demand. Sash and door cut stock is ip 
strong demand with moderate shipments and 8 
good supply of cars. 


See enenaeannanaeeaeee: 


Freight Movement Continues Heavy 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN} 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 22.—Latest reports 
received by the car service division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association show that loading of 
revenue freight aggregated 853,289 cars during 
the week ended Feb. 10. This was 12,386 cars 
under the preceding week, but exceeded all cor 
responding weeks for past years on record. 
Loading of forest products totaled 64,310 cars, 
or 5,457 below the preceding week, but 12,316 
cars over the corresponding week of 1921. | 
Coal loading aggregated 190,860 cars, an mM 
crease of 1,087 over the preceding week. 
was a decrease of 1,929 cars, compared with the 
same week last year, when shipments were stil- 
ulated somewhat on account of the expecte 
miners’ strike. It was 38,288 cars more tha 
were loaded during the same week of 1921. 


WoovEN BOxES withstand shifting and rub- 
bing in transit without being ripped or torn. 


SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK 
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rers and a. eae ety. Ag rg yg the Vienna district increased from 90,000 at the 
8 . “ver, C y . 
jort brisk werable decline in failures in the last two weeks. end of December to 101,000 at the end of January E The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
f an up. The week ending Feb. 10 witnessed a considerable latina si acai E Cc f M field Ohi 
© coming dvance in prices of stocks and bonds and the ° ’ ° = ance LO. 0 ansneid, 10. 
: Federal tri =  ™ I age ng agg a. Poon ad vse _— E 
Dilan t in several months. olesale prices in genera 16 ationa. umber anufacturers sso- £ ° 
fi oa continue to advance, led by iron and steel. The ee seg in i 2000 §E The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Suring foo. 3 i ciation has announced that entries in its $2, 
d enough retail price index of food rose in the week ending s ° Co. of Boston, Mass. 
n be g Feb. 10 after a steady decline since the middle of prize contest will close March 15, to be ready 
8 Com- September. Sales of mail order houses and chain to submit to the annual meeting in New Orleans ss 
coming ores, a with good-sized increases March 21. Any person who has a method, ma- The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
ver January, . “ F P a Apap 7 
_ 0 agp chine or device that in — application = Insurance Co. of Indian- 
h in Co. the outstanding factors in the economic situation of effect a material ene of labor, time, materia apolis, Ind. = 
rections, France. Frane exchange has fluctuated consider- or expense in the lumber manufacturing industry E 
lelivered ably and the business outlook has become so dis- is invited to enter the contest. The first prize Th P 1 r E 
1 of the turbed that engagements for forward months are is $1,000; second, $500; three prizes of $100 e ennsyivania Lumbermens = 
air taken with great reluctance. Prices are rising in ’ ? Pe ? Mutual Fir In Cc = 
pe pond most important lines. Activity in iron and steel each, and four of $50 each. f Phila. surance oO. E 
—— en — of Philadelphia, Pa. 
P_ espe. Dah ica pe SN ag ; Reo ee ae Suse aga | 
“=| |LUMBER TRANSPORTATION | | Becore2srfcwetsz 
Ces are : : iD ee 3 “| = Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio 
Buffalo, —_—_— . —__—_— : -~ : 
ess has ‘i hee i 
he past Railroad Inquiries and Orders lower than that to Chicago, by reason of shorter ‘ . 
of the iis hieae dee ad Mai han aii | Oe Write for Details 
d witb ao 7. - - ae ye Be, Settee: This case is of importance to the west Coast ; 
£4 = pe ei ~ men a toa ici 9 snot pio lumbermen as well as to Iowa lumber dealers “imum 
rowing NQUIRIES—-The Fru rowers’ Express, 1. ‘ < S. s ¢ 
deck enderframes, 10,600 gallon capacity; The and consumers and it is peg eo that oo i 
Southern, 2,000 box cars, 40 tons capacity, 1,000 Proebstel, traffic manager here ror the est “ ‘ ; 
n have gondola cars, 50 tons capacity, 1,000 hopper cars, Coast Lumbermen’s Association, with J. N. Teal, The Biggest Card in the Business World 
po pM ca capacity, and 200 stock cars, 40 tons ¢ouynsel for the association, and R. J. Knott, The sha und cnn enentend capes 
; traffic manager of the Western Pine Lumber a Wiggins plate has made the 
current OrpErs—New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois, 150 sin- ane 7 ° ° 
gins of gle sheathed, steel Pine, automobile cars from Manufacturers’ Association, will attend. ; Wiggins Peerless 
> ship- American Car & Foundry a yd York, ————— The district in western Iowa concerned in the Patent Book Form Card 
water, & 5. Louis, 1,000 composite hopper cars Tem osring is now paying a rate running from 62 < 
ication Pressed Steel Car Co., and 500 composite gondola . Pes the choice of a Jong list of America’s biggest card users. If 
: cars from Standard Steel Car Co. cents to 72 cents, and for this district a 621 you admit the value of a ‘proper card representation we 
wants \onmenunannes cent rate is sought. The eastern Iowa district, | would like to send you a tabof specimens. Ask for it: de- 
ine ¢ istane ] f i tach the cards one by one and observe their clean cut edges, 
1 that Seek Lower Rates to Coast from a line ° short distance won ° Des Moines their general excellence and the protection afforded by 
*, with : to the Mississippi River, wants a rate lower being encased in convenient book form style. 
t deal MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 20.—A movement is than 72 cents. wonabe 
season under way, according to information received seseenessese The John B. Wiggins Co. 
by the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Suspends Cordwood Increases Established 1857 
plants for a further reduction in rail rates on forest [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
of the products from southern and southwestern pro- Winns 9-0). Dials: Ain Banal Engravers 
Sash ducing territory to destinations on the Pacific = en Commission I etal 3 a sal Jun Plate Makers 
| have coast. The transcontinental lines have elminat- age ag neler agg wallace ee age lle pote” 7 Die Embossers 
are of : , — 199 20 the operation of schedules in St. Louis-San : 
a ed the entire advance as of Aug. 25, 1920, on - i] Cc ‘ff ICC N 130. | STEEL COMPANY 
hardwood lumber and forest products moving Francisco Railway Co. tari y 0. 8130, | 1108 eurteaenen.ce | 
good * P A hicl t ine se th at « licab] So. Wabash FIOHER BUNLOIN® 
very from the territory in question to the Pacific Wen | soar " oa sag elliyhe nee gg e | p Bete es cuicaco 
is ip coast, but they find that their rates are still Pa Atk rms aren Reren a 1 Miseou ee | CHICAGO 
ind & relatively high and that they are losing a sub- am “4 Pier City. Ss meal ont Susteatiia aaa oe 
stantial tonnage to the Panama canal route. Mages Boxing, « Shagmscsrnenseen orn ot , 
The contemplated movement is for the purpose Mo. For example, the present rate from Wyan- pa nan anardrrrseerWrereeeereerees 
of more nearly equalizing the all rail and the dotte, Okla., to Pierce City is $1.06 a cord, and : 
avy ; ep guontersttg Bers cpiaamaila the proposed rate $1.8214. Transit Car Should take ad- 
combined rail and water rates. vantage of our 
Ni The American Overseas Forwarding Co., senate igi RS facilities. 
ports which is closely affiliated with the Southern Brief in Box Shook Rate Case BUYE SAT 
mer- Hardwood Traffic Association, reports that it WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 19.—Counsel for a Quick Service 1 : 
g of alone booked more than 1,000,000 feet of hard- the protestants in Investigation and Suspen- Crating» Yellow Pine 
ring wood lumber to move via the canal route dur- sion No. 1712—Box Shooks from Carolina and and finish 
cars mg January, while other agencies, as well as Virginia Points to Eastern Trunk Line Terri- a specialty. A.W. SMITH & CO. 
cor: shippers looking after their own bookings, tory—has filed a strong brief with the Inter- Arcade Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
. brought the grand total to pretty large propor- state Commerce Commission pointing Out NUMET- eA WAARUUAERETEO02 0008 
71 tions, ous specific objections to the schedules under 
’ init ga suspension in this proceeding. D a 
i i Ra ouble Strength 
- in- Hearing on Midwest tes The suspended schedules, it is declared, pro- 
This PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 17.—Word was received pose to cancel all box shook rates from the MORT AR COLORS 
the here today to the effect that the Interstate Com- Southeast, substituting therefor the correspond- mates Stacie-Rate—ted 
tim- merce Commission has set April 3 for hearing at ing lumber rates, which are higher. The com- pg ny VERY STRONG 
oted Des Moines, Iowa, of the case wherein the Bur- _—mission is advised that the tariff in only two canmnen seeea G00 At death teen cheetah 
hap lington-Iowa Shippers’ Association seeks exten- instances would permit rates on box shooks ing supply lines. | Excellent profits obtainable, ba erechaes 
sion of the Omaha rate on lumber from the lower than the lumber rates. These are the | ber yards now - ne. eee P . . 
Pacific northwest into western Iowa and a re- New York rate for Pennsylvania delivery, which Tamms Silica Co., Building Chicago 
b- duction in the rate into eastern Iowa that will is 2 cents lower than the lumber rate, and the Mines and Mills, Tamms, II. 
u make the rate into that territory somewhat Babbitt, N. J., rate, which is 314 cents lower. Also manufacturers of whiting, silica and dry colors for paint. _) 
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Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler’’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co | 
CENTURY, FLORIDA 5 


ase vvsilll 














Cummer Cypress Go. | 


Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


LUMBER 
Cypr ess Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City i 


Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 


Specialists in Two by Fours 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Tishomingo, Miss 
and Lynn, Ala. 


L. F. GARRETT, Owner and Manager 




















OREIGN 


Brokers - Agents 








Edward Chaloner & Co. 


Wood Brokers and Agents 
for the Sale of American Hard- 
woods in Logs and Lumber 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “CHALONER, LIVERPOOL” 











WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO., Wood Brokers 


86 St. Vincent St., Glasgow, Scotland, 3 Eastcheap St., Lon- 
don, E. C. Cable Address: ‘‘Brackridge,’’ Glasgow. Cable 
Address: ‘‘Nivarium,’’ London. Agents for the sale of ail 
kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, Lumber and Dimension 
Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, N. C. Pine, Spruce and Oak 
Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports in the United 
Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 





J. F. MULLER & SON CO. 
Estab. 1795 WOOD BROKERS Inc. 191¢ 


Hamburg 27 
Cable Address: Holzmuller Hamburg 





Leading Lumber 


E.xPoRTER 








HARDWOODS 
VENEERS 


Long-Knight Lumber Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U., S. A. 








Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 
Walnut Logs, Lumber 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, VU. S. A. 





Cable Address: “Pickwood,” St. Louis 
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INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—Ward Furniture 
Manufacturing Co. increasing capital to $400,000. 

CALIFORNIA. s3urbank—Blanchard Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $12,000. 

Gridley—Home Builders’ Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated. 

Modesto—American Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Palmdale—S. Antelope Valley Lumber Co., in- 


corporated; capital, $25,000. 
COLORADO. Hereford — Werner-Spencer 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 


IDAHO. Pocatello—Marshall-Barrette Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

ILLINOIS. Elgin—Kienzle Bros. 
porated. 

Elmhurst—kEJ]mhurst Lumber & Coal Co., in- 
corporated. 


Co., incor- 


IOWA. Davenport—Freeman Smith Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 
KENTUCKY. Livermore—Atherton Lumber 


Co., incorporated; capital, $2,000. 

MICHIGAN. Cadillac—Cadillac Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $75,000 to $125,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—Hub Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Joseph—Cousins Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $100,000 to $200,000. 

NEW YORK. Bronx—Service Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

Brooklyn—Brooklyn Box & umber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $5,000. 


Brooklyn—Lorraine Woodworking Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $12,000. 

Low ville—Conifer Co., incorporated; capital, 
$4,800. 

Monsey—Glode Requa Coal & Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 


Manhattan-—-Firewood & Lumber Supply Cor- 
poration, incorporated; capital, $18,000. 

Queens—Greater City Moulding Works, incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000. 


OKLAHOMA. Tulsa—Wellston Planing Mill 
& Lumber Co., incorporated. 
OREGON. Bandon—C. & C. Cedar Co., in- 


corporated; capital, $25,000; sawmill and manu- 
facturing boxes. 

Klamath Falls—Lakeside Mill & Construction 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Marshfield—Coos Veneer & Box Co., increasing 
capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

EXA Harris Valley—Los Angeles Lumber 

Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Jermyn—Jermyn Lumber Co., increasing cap- 
ital to $10,000. 

VIRGINIA. Abingdon—Bradley Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $15,000 to $50,000. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle — Kent Lumber & 
Timber Co., increasing capital from $20,000 to 
$50,000. 

Spokane—Acomb Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Marlinton — Williams & 
Pifer Lumber Co., increasing capital from $50,- 
000 to $100,000. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Builders’ Millwork 
Co., incorporated; to deal in sash, doors and in- 
terior millwork; headquarters 35th & Hadley Sts. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Batesville—Ora Walbert of this 
city has purchased the plant of the Arkansas 
Hardwood Co. at Newport and will begin active 
operation of the stave factory which will employ 
25 men within a few days. The capacity of the 
mill is 10,000 barrel staves daily. 

Benton—Kelley-Storrs Lumber Co.; J. H. Kel- 
ley sold interest to H. E. Drennan. 

Creswell—Roy Jeffrey, of Mount Olive,- has 
purchased the planing mill machinery of the 
Creswell Lumber Co. at Creswell and is having 
it moved to Mount Olive, where it will again be 
put in operation. 

CALIFORNIA. Santa Cruz—Santa Cruz Lum- 
ber & Fuel Co. succeeded by Homer T. Hayward 
Lumber Co. 

COLORADO. Colorado Springs—W. F. McCue 
Mercantile Co. moving to North Kansas City. 

Fountain—Fountain Lumber & Supply Co. suc- 
ceeded by Riddoch Lumber & Investment Co. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—C. E. Curtis & Bro. Co. 
changing name to Curtis Plywood Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital increased to $35,000. 

Rockford—Hart & Page, Carrico Stone & Lum- 
ber Co. and Rockford Sand & Gravel Co. merged; 
capital, $600,000. 

Sparta—W. E. Braden Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Sparta Lumber Co. 

Springfield—Kern & Jones Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Kern Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. North Manchester—Ulrey Lumber 
oo name changed to Ulrey Lumber & Supply 
UO. 

IOWA. Bellevue—H. O. Seiffert Lumber Co. 
succeeds Dorchester & Hughey. 

Iowa City—J. H. Hunzinger & Co. 


sold to 
Nagle Lumber Co. 


Perry—Armour 
Partridge Co. 

Winfield—Farmers’ Lumber Co. succeeded }, 
Midwest Lumber Co. ie. 


Grain Co. sold to Denistop. 


KANSAS. Traer—Traer Lumber (0. gy. 
ceeded by P. M. Green. 
KENTUCKY. Louisville—R. R. May Hard. 


wood Co. sold to Louisville Point Lumber Co. 
MICHIGAN. Allegan—Ahdawagam Furnityy 
Co. sold to Allegan Furniture Shops. 
Flint—Imperial Wheel Co. succeeded by Haye 
Wheel Co. nee 
MINNESOTA. Mountain Lake—C. W. 
Lumber Co, 
Lumber Co. 
Park Rapids—Park Rapids Fuel & Supply ¢; 
succeeded by Dower Lumber Co. aa 
MISSOURI. Arkoe—N. J. Vickery sold to 4 
F. Dunbar. 


NEBRASKA. Alma—Alma Lumber (Co, gy. 
ceeded by P. M. Green. 

Beaver City—Beaver City Lumber Co 
P. M. Green. 

Bellevue—Bellevue Lumber & Coal Co. sold t 
Crawford-Fayram Lumber Co. 

Lincoln—Wheeler Bros. sold lumber and cog 
business to Sack Lumber & Coal Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Jamesburg—B. D. Davidsop 
Lumber Co. sold to Perrine & Brickelew (Inc, 

NORTH DAKOTA. Wyndemere—Geib-Car| 
Lumber Co. sold to Nortz Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Hominy—Bates-Simmons Lum- 
ber Co. sold to W. S. Bates & Son. 


OREGON. Portland—Noel & Chrisman Lum- 
ber Co. changing name to Noel & Merritt Lum- 
ber Co. 

TEXAS. Jermyn—Jermyn Independent Lum- 
ber Co. changing name to Jermyn Lumber Co 
increasing capital to $10,000. 

WISCONSIN. Bradley—Dr. F. A. Winneman 
purchased the Dr. Chandler sawmill, planing mill, 
lath and shingle mill west of Bradley and is moy- 
ing plant to Tomahawk. He purchased the Oel- 
hafen logs in the Tomahawk River, consisting of 
10,000,000 feet which he will salvage and which 
will take from five to six years to saw. A scow 
with 300 feet of cable and a gasoline engine is 
expected to float from 100 to 120 logs at a time. 

Green Bay — Tipler-Grosman Lumber (Co. 
changing name to Tipler Lumber Co. 

Markeson—Barker Lumber Co. sold to Fuller- 
Goodman Lumber Co. 

Sauk City—Dresen Lumber Co., of this city. 
purchased the lumber yard of Brittingham & 
Hixon Lumber Co. at Prairie du Sac. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ALBERTA. Edmonton—Hallock-Smith Co. 
succeeded by Hallock & Son. 


NEW VENTURES 


Adams 
succeeded by Thomas Halvorser 


sold tc 


ALABAMA. Jackson—Gilmore Lumber (Co. 
recently began. 

ARKANSAS. Stephens—Stout Lumber Co. 
will open. 

FLORIDA. (Orlando—Johnson & Patterson re- 
cently began. 

GEORGIA. Macon Johnson-Battle Dumber 
Co. recently began. 

Wadley—H. C. Allen recently began; whole- 
sale and commission lumber. 

INDIANA. Griffith—-McFarland & Son Co, or- 


ganized for general retail lumber business; capi- 
tal, $10,000. 


IOWA. Atlantic—-Atlantic Lumber Co. will 
open. 

Dawson—Hoofnagle Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan. 

KANSAS. Cassoday — Cassoday Lumber & 


Hardware Co., recently began. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria — Eicher-Woodland 
Lumber Co., recently began. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Fairhaven — 
Berry (inc.), recently began. 

NEW YORK. New York—Hasbrough [Laumnber 
& Supply Co., recently began. 

OHIO. Marysville—United States Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., recently began. 


Tilton & 


OKLAHOMA. Picher—Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
recently began. 
TEXAS. Beaumont—Beaumont Sash & Door 


Co. organized with capital of $60,000 and will 
erect buildings for planing mill and warehouse 
at Fourth and Crockett streets. 

Brownsville—R. H. Hardin Lumber Co. estab- 
lishing new yard at Tenth, Eleventh and Fron- 
ton streets and the railroad tracks. 


Dallas—Davis Johnson Lumber Co. recently 
began. 
VIRGINIA. Norfolk—J. Herbert Bate Co., of 


New York, opening branch office in charge of 
B. M. Duncan, 319 Seaboard Bank Bldg. 
WASHINGTON. Seattle—J. H. Baxter & Co. 
recently began. : 
Spokane—Bullen Lumber Co. recently began: 
wholesale. 


WEST VIRGINIA. lumber 


Terra Alta—New 
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gpahr, Dr. L. G. Beerbower and H. S. Whitesell; 
will have lumber operations in Preston and Mon- 
ongalia counties; has a plant at Greer. No 
name reported. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Stephens—Stout Lumber Co. to 
puild planing mill and lumber yard; sidetracks 
to accomodate 15 cars, 

INDIANA. Evansville—West Side Lumber Co. 
to erect planing mill, 24x38 ft., and office rooms. 

Indianapolis—Ragsdale Lumber Co. erecting 
planing mill two stories in height equipped with 
machinery for filling special contracts for build- 
ing contractors. 

MISSISSIPPI. Tchula- 
Memphis, to build sawmill. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Construc- 
tion of sawmill at Port Alberni has been begun 
by a company headed by C. J. Spratt, president 
of the Victoria Machinery Depot at Victoria, B. 


tusse & Burgess, of 


C, Proposed capacity, 100,000 feet daily; will 
eater to rail and export trade. 
ARKANSAS. Lockridge Walkup & Co.'s 


hardwood mill badly damaged by fire; resumed 
operations. 

KENTUCKY. Henderson—Plant of Henderson 
Box & Basket Co. destroyed by fire; loss, $85,- 
500; insurance, $44,000. 

White Plains—Bass Lumber Co., loss by fire. 

NEW JERSEY. Garfield—J. List & Sons Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire. 

TEXAS. Hast Mayfield—Mill of Temple Lum- 
ber Co. destroyed by fire; loss, $100,000; covered 
by insurance; will be rebuilt. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Davis—Babcock Boom & 
Lumber Co., loss by fire in office building. 

WISCONSIN. Cato—Thomas H. Hayden, loss 
by fire in cheese box factory. 

Elcho—The business district of 
cally destroyed by fire. 
_Milwaukee—American Mill Supply Co., loss by 
fire $30,000; Sands lumber Co. suffered smail 
- in lumber piles by sparks carried from the 
ire. 


Klcho practi- 


HYMENEAL 


NUGENT-COLLINS. 


Collins, of 211 Rebecca 


Mr. and 
Place, 


Mrs. 
Peoria, 


Thomas 
ill., an- 


nounce the engagement of their daughter, Vesta. 
Mr. Nugent 


to Walker Nugent, also of Veoria, 





WALKER NUGENT 


VESTA COLLINS 
i§ @ Well known commission lumber merchant, 
having been engaged in the business in Peoria 
since 1915. Prior to that he was the St. Louis 
representative for the Ferguson-Buchanan mills 
in Louisiana and Arkansas. He is one of the 
Illinois dealers who has taken. up Pacific coast 
woods and is handling them together with south- 
ern lumber. The bride-to-be is a graduate of 
the Peoria High School and Brown's Business 
Ollege of that city. 

BRIDGES-PARKER. The marriage of Miss 
Vesta Parker, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. C. 
Parker, of McComb, Miss., and King W. Bridges, 
4a8sistant general sales manager of the J. J. 
Newman Lumber Co., of Brookhaven, Miss., took 
Place in Brookhaven on Feb. 11 at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Fugate. The bride was 
formerly a music-teacher in the Kentwood school. 
but recently has been employed in the office of 
the Central Lumber Co. at Brookhaven. Mr. 
Bridges went to Brookhaven last February from 
the offices of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kan- 
8as City. During the war he served seven 
months in France being discharged with the rank 
of Radio Sergeant. The young couple departed on 
4 Wedding trip to the Gulf coast and after their 
return will make their home in Brookhaven. 


PROWSE—DEMPSEY. Word of the engage- 
ment of Miss Dorothy Dempsey, of Tacoma, 
Wash., to Charles H. Prowse, of South Devon, 
England, was received in Tacoma last week in a 
letter from Mrs. J. W. Dempsey, Miss Dempsey’s 
mother. Miss Dempsey is the daughter of the 
late J. W. Dempsey, former president of the 
Dempsey Lumber Co., of Tacoma, and has been 
spending the last year abroad. Mr. Prowse 1s 
the son of an old established English family and 
the couple will reside in England. Mrs. Demp- 
sey wrote from Paris where she and her daughter 
ure spending the winter. No date has been an- 
nounced for the wedding. 


DALTON—CAULFIELD. 
ding was solemnized on Saturday, Feb. 10, in 
the rectory of the Sacred Heart Church, Nor- 
folk, Va., when Charles Robert Dalton and Sarah 
Evelyn Caulfield were united in matrimony. The 
young couple left on a northern wedding tour 
and will be at home after March 1 at 711 Raleigh 
Avenue, Norfolk. The wedding is of interest to 
lumbermen in that section as Mr. Dalton has 
been associated with the North Carolina pine 
industry for some years. He is at present vice 
president of M. McKann & Co., wholesale lum- 
hermen of Norfolk. 


Gets Back to Job on Snow-Shoes 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 17. 
zard-like weather struck the VPacifie Northwest, 
L. A. (“Shorty”) Nelson, Oregon district secre 
tary for the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
distinguished as a mountain climber de _ luxe, 
thought it would be grand to spend the weekend 
in the snow fields of Mount Hood. With two tried 
and true companions he struck out in auto for 
the familiar peak which lies sixty miles east of 
Portland and reached Rhododendron Inn in three 
hours’ fairly easy driving. That was Saturday 
night. Sunday morning it began to snow and 
blow. The blizzard was on. ‘To get out by auto 
was impossible. Secretary Nelson had_ business 
to attend to in Portland. Equipped with snow- 
shoes he struck out for the Yeon Building, and he 
reached it just three days later. 


A very pretty wed- 


Just before the ‘liz- 


NOTES FROM TORONTO 


Toronto, Jan. 19.—Judging from the per- 
mits and the general activity in building in 
Ontario, there is a splendid season ahead for 
the lumber business here. The demand for lum- 
ber is improving in all quarters. Dry stocks 
are widely scattered. Before the 1923 cut ar- 
rives upon the market, a shortage is likely to 
develop in a number of grades and sizes, with 
corresponding price advances, It is no trick 
to sell lumber of any kind if it is dry and at 
a convenient shipping point. Enquiries are 
numerous. Industrial concerns are searching 
eagerly for supplies. 

Reports from northern Ontario indieate that 
this year’s log output will be almost a record 
one, and that it will sell at higher prices than 
last year’s. A prominent manufacturer from 
the north shore of Lake Huron states that prae- 
tically all large stocks of white and red pine 
from the north shore have already been sold 
to United States interests at prices showing a 
satisfactory advance over last year. Manufac- 
turers claim that higher prices must be paid 
because labor in the bush this winter is costing 
#35 per month and board on the average, as 
compared with $26 and $27 last winter, and 
provisions also have been more expensive. 

The hardwood market is very strong. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers are buying heavily and 
are contracting ahead. There is a strong de- 
mand for birch and maple in the better grades, 
particularly from the United States. Industrial 
firms, such as furniture and piano manufactur- 
ers, are beginning to come into the market with 
inquiries, while flooring manufacturers are very 
busy. 

A. EK. Clark, of Edward Clark & Sons (Ltd.), 
Toronto, has left on a trip to Florida and Ha- 
vana, in company with Mrs. Clark. Mr. Clark 
has recently been suffering from ill health. 

Fred J. Cummings, of the Kingston Road 
Lumber Co., Toronto, and Mrs. Cummings, have 
returned from a trip to the Pacifie coast. 

KE. W. Tickle, of Liverpool, England, has ar- 
rived on this side. He is making a business trip 
to Canada and the United States. He expects to 
spend considerable time in New York, Montreal 
and other places. 

(PEGG aaaeaaaae 

THE AMERICAN TREE ASSOCIATION is a new 
national organization to foster forestry and 
nature study. 











Run Themselves 


even if perfect in design and equip- 
ment. The most accurate moisture 
tests are applied to each truck load 
separately, before, during, and after 
kiln-drying, to insure uniformity in 
Bruce Oak Flooring. 

BRUCE OAK FLOORS WILL 
STAY IN PLACE WHEN LAID 


Ask our nearest distributor for Bruce Flooring 
or write us direct for information. 


- » ELL. Bruce Company, Memphis 


MANUFACTURERS 
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To Buy Right is 
to Boost Profits 


Time and again we have 
demonstrated to factory men 
how they can keep costs 
down and profits up by buy- 
ing only carefully and ex- 
pertly manufactured lum- 
ber, such as our 


Southern Hardwoods 


Oak, Maple, Cottonwood, 
Gum, Elm, Ash, Cypress 








The way in which our cus- 
tomers stay with us proves 
our lumber gives more than 
ordinary satisfaction. Let us 
demonstrate to you _ the 
value of our strict inspection 
and superior service. 


Paepcke Leicht 


Lumber Company 








MILLS: General Offices : 
111 West 
apace “4 Washington St., 
thevilie, rk. 
: CHICAGO 


Greenville, Miss. 
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| NO STOP 


to our business — now operating 
under Receivership. 


All purchases on cash basis, 


MILLS: Send Us Your Stock Lists. 
BUYERS: Send Us Your Enquiries. 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGP, PA. 


2x Irs 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


LALLA LAS 





WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Malas AEN LT mT 


White Pine 


[ LONG and SHORT LEAF 
) Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 















ALSO 











B.W. Cross Lumber Co. 


301 Oliver Building, 


a 
en Pittsburgh, - - Pa. 
| White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hemlock & Fir 











MICHIGAN 
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Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN — 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 


Sash, Doors. Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 


17 
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RDWwOOD Evertaslitg FLOORIN 


114 kinds Maple, Beech, Birch and Oak Shipped in 
Mixed Cars with Northern & Southern Hardwoods. 
NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAW’S LIBRARY 
is ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the 
lumberman poet’’ at his best, singing heart-winning 
songs on logging, lumbering, and life in general. Illus- 
trated in color. | A’ book no.lumberman should: miss, 
$1.50 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


———— 














JMBERMAN POET 
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A White Oak Board for Seven Cents 


A boy came in here years ago and asked me for a board, 
And said that only seven cents was all he could afford: 
‘¢You see I’ve saved some money up from doing little jobs; 
And now I want to get a board to make a pair of bobs.’’ 


‘¢Of course,’’ I started in to say, ‘‘you can’t get anything 

For seven’’—then I stopped and thought, ‘‘ Why, yes he can, by jing! 
I’m not a-going to disappoint a youngster such as that.’’ 

And so I said, ‘‘Come on, my boy, out where the lumber’s at.’’ 


He picked a white oak one-by-ten about the proper length, 
And ran his hand along the edge, and tried it for its strength. 
He said, ‘‘I guess that this’ll do, and here’s the seven cents,’’ 
And went away, and I went in and charged it to ‘‘expense.’’ 


The moral? Why, there isn’t one. 


I never saw that boy again, as far as I can tell; 

But I have got my money back in other ways as well 

As if the boy in later years a man had grown to be 

And walked by all the other yards to bring his trade to me. 


Because—well, I have made a lot of money now and then 
On bills of lumber that I sold to ordinary men, 

But nothing ever brings the smile, such memories of joy, 
As when I sold that white oak board to help a healthy boy. 


I hope he went and built the bobs and, after they were done, 
Went out upon a winter hill and had a lot of fun. 

I hope he got that bob-sled out and coasted every night, 
Played up and down some icy hill as long as it was light. 


And, now that he’s a man somewhere, wherever that may be, 
I hope at times in boyhood dreams he sometimes thinks of me; 
I hope he laughs and recollects an old experience, 

The time he bought a white oak board for only seven cents. 





We See B’ the Papers 

‘“Rye is in demand,’’ says a market report. 
Yes, and also Scotch. 

There are 2,750,000 miles of highway in the 
United States, and yet a lot of fellows won’t 
give a little of it up. 

The Chicago elevated has never paid a divi- 
dend, and yet you can’t get a seat. If some- 
one will please explain that. 


The same Chicago elevated owes 51 percent 
accumulated cumulative dividends on its pre- 
ferred. Maybe it is buying an automobile. 


When we hear the Turks ordering American 
ships out of Smyrna harbor we kinda wish that 
Mark Hanna were still alive and on the job. 


With alimony of $90,000 a year Mrs. Stillman 
is going into the hat business. With that much 
money she is almost in a position to buy her 
own. 


An alleged Kentucky forger shot himself 
when accused; and there are a lot of other fel- 
lows who ought to shoot themselves when they 
see their handwriting. 


Grant Park commissioners propose to move the 
monument of John A. Logan off the mound on 
the lakefront. We’d have liked to see them try 
it when the general was alive. 


Dr. P. Stickney Grant evidently thinks that 
a nice thing to do for a man who feels a little 
shaky about the ladder he is standing on is 
to pull it out from under him. 


A Detroit woman’s club, after hearing a de- 
bate whether Henry Ford should’ get Muscle 
Shoals, decided in the negative. 
treason we don’t know what is. 


While we agree with the women’s club women 
thruout the country who have condemned bobbed 
hair, neither do we greatly admire a woman’s 
crowning glory when it is combed straight back. 


In Chicago forty-eight people were killed by 
automobiles and fifty-one by booze during the 
first twenty-eight days of January. But, of 
course, a number of these people were killed by 
a combination of both. 





The sequel? 
He didn’t grow to be a man and come around and call 
And buy a thousand dollar bill, or give me all his trade— 
I didn’t find in later years a customer I’d made. 


If this isn’t 


Perhaps the girls chey 
Wrigley gum and trade at 
Piggly Wiggly stores, ang 
that accounts for some of 
the dancing. 


There is a lot of Cobp- 


the codperation that Ger. 
many is giving France, 


ports a crude oil advance 
of 10 cents a barrel. We 
would not only call that 
crude, we would call it 
vulgar. 


American bankers are 
inclined to discount news 
concerning the European 
situation. In fact Ameri- 
can bankers are inclined 
to discount almost any. 
thing. 

Indeed, American bank. 
ers are not only inclined 
to discount some of the 
statements from Europe, 
but often inclined to dis. 
count some of the things 
we tell ’em ourselves, 


Bradstreet reports ‘‘a 
great surge forward’? in 
January. This was prob- 
ably the ladies at the 
January linen sales, 

Altho, as a matter of 
fact, if anything like that 
happened, we suppose it 
ought to take place in the 
serge department. 

Mining stocks were com:- 
paratively quiet this week. But not the fellows 
trying to sell ’em. 


Not at all 





Between Trains 


Fuint, Micu.—We know that Flint is a won- 
derful and beautiful city; not merely because 
Dick Kleinpel has so often told us so, but 
because after a three hours’ trolley ride from 
Detroit it still looks wonderful and beautiful. 
So you, if you ever have ridden three hours on 
an interurban, especially one trying to disen- 
gage itself from the embraces of Detroit, you 
can imagine how wonderful and beautiful Flint 
must be. 





Detroit, Micu.—Detroit, they told us here 
today, means ‘‘the strait,’’ and it is a good 
motto for any town to live up to. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO.—The Guardian Savings & 
Trust Co. has 700 employees, and 600 of them 
gathered tonight in a great family dinner. Other 
employers please copy. 

CosHocTon, OnI0.—This is Johnnie Gleason’s 
town. We don’t mean he owns the whole tows, 
but this is where he lives and has his being 
and his lumber yard. He was out to Rotary 
tonight, and not far away was W. A. Tyler, of 
Johns-Manville. In fact, whenever you see 4 
lumberman anywhere there is a roofing man not 
far away. 

WarREN, Oxn10.—Speaking of names, what 
about C. L. Wood, of the Western Reserve Lum- 
ber Co., who lives in this town? Mr. Wood was 
about the first man who shook our hand at the 
Board of Trade banquet tonight, but we shall 
refrain from saying that we thought he would, 
altho we did. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO.—We missed the Ohio con: 
vention this year, finding it impossible to be 1 
Windsor and Cleveland the same day, but hope 
for better luck next year. This was a bankers 
meeting tonight. Need we add that there were 
no lumbermen present? 
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Mahogany Industry of British Honduras 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 19.—The mahogany 
forests of British Honduras are subnormally 
stocked, but there are available for growing ma- 
hogany about 2,000,000 acres, reports Consul Wil- 
liam W. Early, at Belize, B. H., to the lumber 
division, Department of Commerce. At present it 
does not average more than one merchantable 
tree to the acre, whereas in a properly managed 
forest there should be from twenty to forty trees. 
There are no pure mahogany forests. In this 
colony it is always a mixed tropical forest and is 
said to contain at least 200 and perhaps 500 to 
900 distinct species of trees. Many of these are 
valuable cabinet woods. 

The more easily accessible forests have been 
worked out, and more remote districts can not be 
profitably exploited without constructing roads or 
puilding logging railways. There is a tendency 
now toward improvement, and tractors and logging 
railways are replacing the slow-moving oxen draw- 
ing 8-wheel wagon trucks. 

The annual output has not often exceeded 10,- 
000,000 board feet of timber, which is believed 
to exceed the natural reproduction. The conserva- 
tor of forests hopes to remedy this without any 
reduction of the annual output by assisting natural 
reproduction and by girdling useless trees and cut- 
ting climbers and creepers in order to promote the 
more rapid growth of existing trees. The British 
Honduras mahogany (Swietenia Macrophylia) 
under scientific management will mature in thirty 
to fifty years. 

More than 2,000,000 acres of forest lands are 
privately owned, while more than 3,000,000 acres 
are still in the possession of the Crown. The 
minimum sale price for Crown lands has been 
fixed at $3.50 an acre. This amount covers the 
cost of the survey, approximately $1.50 an acre. 
The stumpage price of a single mahogany tree is 
$6 for Crown lands. Private owners often obtain 
more than that. The present land tax is $0.015 
per acre. 

Laborers in the mahogany forests are hired by 
the year at a wage varying from $12 to $20 a 
month according to the duty performed. A ration 
of pork and flour is allowed. The felling of three 
trees slightly over two feet in diameter is con- 
sidered to be a day’s work. When this task is done 
the laborer is allowed to hunt or fish and thus 
vary the monotony of his ration of pork and flour. 


American Hardwoods in Britain 


C. Leary & Co., timber brokers at London, Eng- 
land, in their market report for Feb. 1, 1923, make 
the following statements regarding American hard- 
woods in the British trade: 


Mahogany lumber—Owing to the usual quietude 
which prevails in the early days of the New Year, 
business has been restricted, while on the other 
hand there have been important arrivals. The 
chief call at present is in London and is for 1-inch 
No. 2 common. Values are about 11d. per foot 
super upward for 1-inch FAS, 8%d. upward for 
No. 1 common and selects, and about 6d. for No. 2 
common. 


American walnut—Logs: There is practically 
nodemand. Lumber: Inquiries from all quarters 
have been extremely limited. Nominal values are, 
linch FAS about 1s. per foot super, No. 1 com- 
mon about 6d. per foot super. 


American oak—Quartered: The only demand 
has been for FAS, 10 inches and up wide, 1-inch 
and thinner, but this specification has been difficult 
to obtain, and when quotations are forthcoming 
they are prohibitive. Prices for 1-inch FAS range 
from about 8d. per foot super upward according 
to specification, and about 414d. to 5d. upward for 
No, 1 common, Plain: London provides a steady 
outlet for 3- and 4-inch oak planks, while the 
Liverpool market is very strong for wagon oak 
Planks. Prices range from 4s. 9d. to 5s. per cubic 
foot for the northern variety. In view of the 
Scarcity of northern supplies, wagon oak operators 
have been showing more interest in southern oak 
Planks of the wagon sizes, values of which range 
about 4s. 3d. to 4s. 6d. per cubic foot, according 
to whether they contain hearts or are free from 
these. In graded lumber business is very re- 
stricted, owing chiefly to the heavy arrivals which 
have taken place, but partly to the higher prices 
asked by shippers. We quote from about 64d. 
ber foot upward for FAS, 4d. upward for No. 1 
Common, 214d. to 34d. for No. 2 common, accord- 
ing to texture. 


American whitéwood—Lumber: A very disap- 
Dointing market in all quarters, the one redeeming 
feature being a steady call for No. 1 common and 
selects, planed to %-inch, 10 inches and up. This 
is asked for in all markets, and is accepted in good 
southern stock; value about 4d. to 414d. per foot. 
There is also a small demand for No. 2 common 
Dlaned to %-inch, on which only southern quota- 
tions are attractive. Values for regular standard 
Specifications are about 744d. ta 10%4d. per foot 





super for FAS and panel, about 3%d. upward 
for No. 1 common, and about 1%d. upward for 
No. 2 common. Logs: There has been a fair vol- 
ume of business in the Liverpool and Manchester 
markets, but requirements have been fully met and 
the prospects are not good for further sales at 
present. We quote 3s. 6d. upward per cubic foot 
according to size. 

American gum—Lumber: Business has been 
brought almost to a standstill by the heavy in- 
crease in prices quoted by shippers. We call the 
values today about 6d. per foot super for 1-inch 
FAS red, 3%d. per foot upward for FAS sap gum. 

American ash—Lumber: FAS of tough white 
variety are in regular request in London, Liverpool 
and other parts of the country, but shippers’ quota- 
tions are frequently beyond buyers’ reach; No. 1 
common and selects are in fair request, chiefly 
l-inch thick. Quotations are about 514d. per foot 
upward for FAS, according to thickness, and 344d. 
upward for No. 1 common. Logs: Some business 
has been done in Liverpool, Manchester and Lon- 
don in the new season’s stock at from 3s. to 3s. 6d. 
per cubic foot for first class logs of tough, white 
variety. 

American hickory—Logs: This trade centers 
chiefly in Liverpool and Manchester, and a satis- 
factory volume of business has been possible in 
— winter-felled timber at about 4s. per cubic 
oot. 


Lumber Exports During 1922 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 19.—In 1922 total ex- 
ports of lumber from the United States aggregated 
1,532,934,000 board feet, compared with 1,204,808,- 
000 feet in 1921, an increase of 27 percent, accord- 
ing to the lumber division of the Department of 
Commerce. However, lumber exports last year 
were far behind the prewar level of 1913, when the 
total was 2,576,233,000 feet. 

The leading wood during the year under review 
was Douglas fir, of which 614,704,000 feet went 
abroad, compared with 455,233,000 feet in 1921, an 
increase of 35 percent. The export of Douglas fir 
in 1913 amounted to 665,295,000 feet. During 
1922 nearly one-half the Douglas fir went to Japan, 
nearly one-fifth to China, and the next largest quan- 
tities to Australia and Peru. 

The second leading export wood in 1922 was 
southern pine, 474,258,000 feet being exported, an 
increase of about 10 percent over 432,736,000 feet 
in 1921. The 1913 figure was 669,737,000 feet. 
Nearly one-quarter of the southern pine in 1922 
went to Argentina, nearly one-sixth to Cuba, and 
amounts of less importance to Mexico, United King- 
dom, Canada, Spain and Belgium. A very large 
increase over 1921 occurred in exports to Canada, 


and the movement te ein was 184 percent over 
1921. However, Mex: took about 60 percent 
less. 


In other softwcods, © aparing 1921 with 1922, 
spruce increase about fiv: times to 35,178,000 feet, 
redwood more than de i\'ed to 33,143,000 feet, 
white pine increased 78 »« cent to 25,811,000 feet 
and western yellow pit’ more than doubled to 
8,358,000 feet. However, wt er softwoods, not spe- 
cified, declined one-thir:! 

Oak was the third lea‘ling export wood, and the 
leading hardwood in 1922, increasing by 59 percent 
over 1921 to 108,214,000 feet. In 1913, 287,885,- 
000 feet of oak were exported. Oak exports to 
United Kingdom increased over 60 percent to 49,- 
200,000 feet, to Canada over 50 percent to 32,338,- 
000 feet, and increased amounts also went to Bel- 
gium, Argentina, Uruguay and Spain. Altho of 
small proportion to the total, it is significant that 
the export of oak to Spain in 1922 was three and 
one-half times the 1921 export. 

In other hardwoods, gum increase two-thirds 
over 1921 to 45,550,000 feet. In 1922, poplar by 
less than 50 percent to 16,089,000 feet and other 
hardwoods went abroad to an extent of 70 percent 
more than in 1921. 

In addition to lumber, the following exports of 
timber and logs took place in 1922: Douglas fir, 
14,370,936 cubic feet of hewn or sawed timber 
and 2,758,863 cubic feet of logs and round timber ; 
southern pine, 12,718,143 cubic feet of hewn or 
sawed timber and 527,826 cubic feet of logs and 
round timber; oak, 146,848 cubic feet of hewn or 
sawed timber; cedar, 734,740 cubic feet hewn or 
sawed and 4,165,776 cubic feet logs and round 
timber. 

The 1922 export of staves was 41 percent over 
1921 and cooperage shooks 150 percent over 1921. 

For the first time an annual quantity figure is 
available on box shook, veneers and plywood, and 
doors, sash and blinds. The total shipments of 
shook were 59,795,978 board feet; veneers and ply- 
wood, 35,061,840 square feet, and doors, sash and 
blinds, 15,003,076 pounds. 

Export of railroad ties was 42 percent less in 
1922 than in 1921. The 1922 movement included 
1,274,911 softwood ties and 560,160 hardwood ties. 








Spiral Stairway in Lounge Room of Grand Canyon 
Hotel, Yellowstone Park, finished in Birck 


Birch 


The Peer of Woods 
For Interior Finish 


is living up to its reputation for big value 
and is now generally -used in the more 
pretentious public buildings as well as in 
private homes. 


Past experience has taught the compe- 
tent wood finisher that Birch is the ideal 
foundation for enamel finish and is the only 
wood to use as a base for the new and 
wonderful silver gray effect so much in use. 


The susceptibility of Birch to the various 
stains and finishes in vogue today makes it 
truly the Peer of Woods for Interior Finish 
for it can be stained to imitate the more 
expensive woods. 


With some of the most particular archi- 
tects and builders choosing Birch for use 
throughout homes and public buildings, it’s 
a pretty safe bet that 


Every Dealer Can Sell Birch 


In fact, dealers everywhere are realizing that the 
one way to hold trade at home is ta be alive to 
builders’ demands and supply them with wood that 
is nationally advertised. 
Every week and month 
your customers are being 
told, through magazines 
of national circulation, 
the many advantages 
and economy offered in 
the use of Birch. Put in 
a stock of it now and get your share of the orders 
that will come from this advertising. 





Any of the firms below will be glad to 
quote you prices and send you a copy 
of their Birch Book “‘A’’—write them. 


MASON-DONALDSON LUMBER CO.,| I. STEPHENSON €O., 
Rhinelander, Wis. Wells, Mich. 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO., | 
Marinette, Wis. | BAY DE NOQUET CO 
OCONTO COMPANY, Nehme, Mich. 
817 Railway Exch., Chicage, 4 PLANNER.STEGER LAND & LBR. CO. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., | Blackwell, Wis. 
odman, Wis. } 


WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd. | B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 
Chassell, Mich. Wausau, Wis. 
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Min Cling Specialishs 
HIGH GRADE 
%” and %” CEILING. 
% and 5” BEVEL SIDING. 


STOVER LUMBER CO. 














MOBILE, ALABAMA. 











A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 


J 


eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 





Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


~ Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square, 
The same principle of cost per square can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the uni, 
cost per square in its component members, 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. ‘It is also 
useful in figuring barns, 


Bound in red leather, size 5° x 82 
inches, 148 pages, including one copy 


each of blank bids for Houses and 
Barns. 


$7. 00 postpaid. 


American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
“ 











Of both kinds half a million ties went to Canada, 
over one-fifth to Mexico, and one-ninth to Hon- 
duras. Tie exports to Peru increased over 1921. 
The greatest losses were in shipments to Canada 
and the United Kingdom. 
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Ocean Freight Conditions Reviewed 


A moderate amount of chartering was reported 
in the full cargo steamer market during the last 
week, consisting principally of sugar boats from 
Cuba to Europe, and time charter boats for West 
India trading, say Lunham & Moore, New York 
ocean freight brokers, in their review dated Feb, 17. 
Chartering in the grain trades fell off consider 
ably and only a limited amount of South America 
business was done. The demand for additional 
tonnage from all sources is limited but rates hold 
fairly well in all instances, even tho the supply 
of available boats is udequate for all known re 
quirements. 

Chartering was limited in the sailing vessel 
market, and the general demand for tonnage was 


light. The few orders in the market come from 
coastwise and West India shippers, with no de 


mand whatever in any of the offshore trades. Ton 


—_———___ 

nage offers moderately, and rates are steady tr 

firm. ‘ 
PRA BEBAEEAREEBAAAa, 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


_ Ricitwoop, W. Va., Feb, 20.—The Eakin Lumbe 
(o. purchased a timber tract two miles south 7 
Richwood and will begin cutting timber at Ones 
The tract will probably cut about 3,000,000 feet. 


WITITESBURG, Ky., Feb, 20.—English & Stickley 
of Mendota, Va.; Cook & Bentley, of Democrat. 
Ky., and Young & Short, of Pound, Va., are recent 
purchasers of hardwood timber acreages jin this 
Vicinity. ; 


WILLTESBURG, Ky., Feb. 21.-—James T. Whitaker 
and others of Blackey, Ky., have closed dea] On 
1,000 acres of hardwood timber near Storm King 
in Perry County, a mile from the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad and will begin developing at 
once, The yellow poplar on this tract is especially 
fine, it is said, and there is also some of the best 
white oak in eastern Kentucky. C. B. Frazier, of 
toxana, Ky., purchased about 500 acres on lower 
tockhouse Creek in Letcher County. J. H. Harris 
and Ben D. Long, of Coeburn, Va., purchased sey. 
eral hundred acres of hardwood lands along the 
Cumberland ‘flats’ near the Virginia State line 
and will put in two sawmills. ; 


Safety Tapper Cuts Foundry Costs 


To tap a cupola furnace to withdraw part of 
its charge, and stop the flow of the molten metal 
when the required amount has been withdrawn, 
has required trained men, But even experienced 
men fail to start and stop the flow at the proper 
moments, so that the Jadle for receiving the dis- 
charge is overflown and injuries to the workmen 
oecur, With heavy expense to the company. All 
the difficulties and dangers inherent in the old hand 
methods have been overcome, however, by the in 
vention of a mechanical tapper 
and stopper. 

In successful use for over a C f 
year, this mechanical tapper and 
stopper taps and: stops positively, Nu 
every time, and at an instant’s D 
notice. It is so simple that any 
ordinary workman can learn to 
operate it in fifteen minutes’ prac 
tice, and can then secure 100 per 
cent efficiency, for all the opera 
tor needs to do is to move a lever 
forward and backward. 

The new device is known as the 
Medart tapper and stopper, which 
has, besides its efficiency in its 
basic operation, other important 
advantages that much reduce op- 
erating costs. The operator of 
the Medart tapper and _ stopper 
may be located at a comfortable 
distance back from the heat, so 
that reliefs are unnecessary, so 
that the cost of attending the 
cupola is reduced. This device 
¢liminates the hinged spout for 
merly used, and the need for two 
men to operate it, effecting a sav 
ing in this respect that alone will 
soon pay for the cost of installa- 





tion. By old methods it was im- 
possible to tap, then stop, and 
then tap again, because it was 


necessary to wait a few minutes 
for the clay butt to dry ; but with 
the Medart -tapper and _ stopper 
this operation may be effected, as 
it permits tapping again imme 
diately after stopping. ‘ 

The Medart mechanical tapper 
and stopper employs a composi- 
tion ball, with bolt-head hole in 
the center. This ball fits against 
the breast of the cupola when the 
flow is stopped. The ball is held 
rigidly in position, for either tap- 
ping or stopping, by a counter- 
weight. The stop can not be 
forced out of the breast, and the 
ball will not come off its fixture, 
so that accidents and variability 
are overcome. When the breast is 
being rebuilt and the spout lined, 
or a new ball being put on, the 
whole device may be turned en- 
tirely out of the spout in a short time, for it is 
on a hinged frame. 

The cost of operating this mechanical tapper and 
stopper is very low. No parts, except the composi- 
tion ball, are subjected to appreciable wear. ‘The 
composition balls, which cost 75 cents each, need 
be renewed only after every four to six heats, and 
six balls are ordinarily enough for a month’s 
operations, so that there is practically no operat- 
ing expense. The whole device is simple, without 
complicated mechanism. 

The makers of the Medart safety cupola tapper 


and stopper ask an opportunity to convince any- 
one skeptical of the good results they claim for jt, 
They are willing to demonstrate to the satisfaction 
of any ftoundryman that it saves time and money, 
Those interested will find it to their advantage to 
write to the Medart Co., Potomae and De Kalb 
Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


The parts shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions are as follows: 
A—Composition ball. B—Cup, to which ball is 





romy. 








Showing position 


when the flow is tapped 





Showing position when the flow is stopped 


bolted. C—-Piston rod, threaded into D—Piston, 
which moves forward and backward in E—Sleeve 
and frame. F—Lever shaft, to which D is at 
tached at rear. G—Lever from which apparatus 
is actuated, this being carried on lever shaft F. 
H—Counter-weight, mounted on F. J—Rests, sup- 
porting E. K—Hinge lugs, turning on L—Hinge 
rod in M—Bracket lugs, bolted to one side of 
cupola spout. P—Rest lug on left-hand side of 
spout, on which frame rests. Q--Set screw, against 
sleeve E, for adjusting ball up and down for nice 
fit in breast of cupola. 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Feb. 19--Hardwood demand continues very ae- 
sye, Due to bad weather at loading points, ship- 
gents have not been quite so heavy. For hickory, 
dm, cottonwood, ash and cypress demand has im 


proved. There is a very good call for red and 
white oak, poplar and plain and sap gum. Wal- 
nut is active, especially in the lower grades. The 


fymiture trade is an active buyer, while planers 


and interior trim houses are buying steadily. Au- 
;omobile manufacturers, hardwood flooring mills 


md the wagon and implement trades are all tak- 


ng lumber. Quotations remain unchanged: Quar- 
tered oak, inch stock, FAS, $145; common, $80. 
Plain oak, KAS, $115; common, $67. Poplar, 


FAS, $120; saps and selects, $85; common, $60; 
da, $36; 2b, $25. Quartered red gum, $115 and 
370. Plain red gum, $110 and $67.50. Sap gum, 
37 and $47. Walnut, FAS, $215; selects, $155; 
mmon, $110; 6/4, $230, $175 and $130. Ash, 
4/4, $105 and $60; 6/4, $110 and $65; 8/4, $120 
nd $75; 10/4, $185 and $100; 12/4, $140 and 
$110. 

The C. W. Brickley Lumber Co., lumber and 
millwork, which has been steadily expanding, has 
secured a permit for erection of additional ware- 
houses. 

Political writers of the State claim that State 
senator George Hon, of Winchester, Ky., promi- 
nent lumberman of that city, and former president 
if the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, is planning to run for the office of State 
treasurer on the Democratic ticket this fall. 

R. R. May, of the R. R. May Hardwood Co. and 
Louisville Point Lumber Co., has just returned 
‘om a trip to Mississippi and southern hardwood 
territory. He reports that stocks are low at mill 
yoints, and that poplar is especially scarce, while 
ap gum and elm stocks are down, and ash stocks 
ire getting short. 

Pp, P. Joyes, of W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber 
(9, reported a good business in hardwood as well 
as pine, the company producing both hardwood and 
softwood at its southern mills. Mr. Joyes reported 
ood sales of oak, and larger sales of hickory than 
for some time. 

The weekly meetings of the Louisville Hardwood 
‘lub are bringing out some very interesting dis- 
ussions concerning movements of various hard- 
wood items. Members are showing considerable 
optimism and confidence. Reports at the club show 
ivery satisfactory general movement of hardwoods, 
with stocks showing steady reduction at mill points. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Feb, 20.—Demand for hardwood lumber is very 
avy and the volume of business is just as large 
‘scan be handled under present supply and trans- 
wrtation conditions. Prices are quite firm, with 
i slight upward tendency. It is apparent that 
onsuming interests are somewhat uneasy over 
the threatened interference with production result- 
ing from recent unfavorable weather and also over 
the prospect of a tightening car supply. All of the 
more important consuming groups in this country 
are buying, while export demand is well main- 
tained. Sap gum is one of the strongest items. 
More demand is noted now for quarter sawn red 
gum than heretofore while a larger movement is 
reported in thick quarter sawn red and white oak 
in mixed car lots. Plain oak is holding around the 
highest level of the season under an _ excellent 
demand from flooring, interior trim, furniture and 
other manufacturers. Ash and cypress are both in 
good request and the position of the general mar- 
ket is reported thoroly wholesome from the stand- 
point of both demand and prices. 

The Mississippi at Memphis is falling after 
having crested here Sunday, Feb. 18, at 34.4 feet, 
or six-tenths of a foot below flood stage. It is 
officially predicted that it will continue to fall. 
Advent of cold weather over the entire valley 
area has brought cessation of rainfall and has 
delayed the melting of ice and snow, with the 
result that danger of serious immediate flood con- 
ditions in Arkansas, Tennessee, Mississippi and 
louisiana has been eliminated. At the same time, 
the fact remains that logging operations in the 
lowlands of these States are largely down. There 
are vast quantities of surface, back and overflow 
Waters in the woods and only a few firms with 
Unusual facilities for logging are attempting to 
‘o any work. Practically no logs are being cut 
for sale in the open market. There is, however, a 
large reserve supply of logs at the mills and on 
the rights of way of the railroads, with the result 
that the unfavorable weather and general stoppage 
of logging are not proving a serious factor in cur- 
Tent production. 

There is increasing scarcity of box cars for han- 





dling outbound shipments of hardwood lumber and 
forest products from southern and southwestern 
territory, according to the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association. Even the Illinois Central, the 
mian east side line, reports a shortage of box cars. 
There are plenty of flat cars east of the river for 
handling logs to the mills but many of these cars 
are now being used for loading with lumber and 
it is suggested that this is a very effective means 
of removing them from the southern field. There 
is considerable shortage of box cars in southeast- 
ern Arkansas and northern Louisiana while there 
is likewise some scarcity of flat cars for moving 
logs to the mills in those sections. The log move- 
ment, however, is slowing down on account of 
unfavorable weather conditions and this decrease 
in offerings is tempering the shortage to some ex- 
tent. The association expects further tightening 
of the transportation situation and is urging ship- 
pers and receivers of freight to take the fullest 
advantage of cars and motive power now avail- 
able. 

J. A. Neely and M. B. Reynolds have formed the 
J. A. Neely Manufacturing Co. at Collierville, 
Tenn., this (Shelby) county, for the production of 
dimension stock to bé used in making chairs, 
wheels and other hardwood products. Mr, Reyn- 
olds, who has been with the Weis & Lesh Manu- 
facturing Co., is one of the best known dimension 
men in the South. 

M. B. Cooper, assistant to President R. M. Car- 
rier, of the Carrier Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Sardis, Miss., was in Memphis today. He 
says that the lowlands are covered with water in 
that territory and that logging is at a complete 
standstill. The mill of this firm is so well supplied 
with logs that it can operate well into May before 
running short of timber. 

John W. McClure, Bellgrade Lumber Co., spent 
yesterday at the band mill of his firm at Carey, 
Miss. He said on his return this morning that, 
owing to the accumulation of logs at this plant, 
the latter is being operated on the basis of eight- 
een hours a day. He also said that this firm is 
continuing to handle logs, although it is necessary 
for the men in many instances to stand in water 
up to their waists to do so. Mr. McClure also em- 
phasized the healthy position occupied by the 
market with respect to demand, prices and volume 
of business. 

The Tennessee legislature has passed the bills 
imposing an excise tax of 3 percent on the net 
earnings of Tennessee corporations accruing from 
business done in this State, despite the vigorous 
protests from the lumbermen of Memphis and else- 
where thruout the State. It is estimated that 
lumber interests will have to pay from $100,000 
to $125,000 on account of the passage of this 
legislation. It is understood that Governor Perry, 
the father of this corporation measure, plans to 
impose higher privilege taxes on individuals and 
partnerships as a means of equalizing the burden 
of taxation as between the corporations and the 


latter. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Feb. 19.—While prices of lumber continue firm, 
there is not the strong tendency there was a cou- 
ple of weeks ago. One of the reasons for the 
change is lack of demand from retail yards. It is 
conceded that the purchases of Indiana retail yards 


during December and January had much to do 
with the phenomenal demand. While industrial 


sources are maintaining their average for this sea- 
son, they are harder to sell to, and indications are 
that they fear the present price levels. The fur- 
niture factories continue operation as usual and 
there are indications of expansions in other wood- 
working lines, but the tendency is not to buy until 
absolutely necessary. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Feb. 19.—Strength is shown by both the hard- 
wood and the southern pine markets. Factory and 
railroad demand for hardwoods is one of the best 
features, with furniture, musical instrument, box 
and automobile concerns the best purchasers. 
Prices are firm and recent advances have been 
made in plain oak and poplar. Southern pine 
trade is active, dealers endeavoring to replace 
broken stocks preparatory to spring building. 
W. L. Whitacre, of the W. L. Whitacre Lumber 
Co., reports a stronger demand for southern pine, 
with prices firm in most particulars. Dimension, 
flooring and finish are the strongest items in the 
market. F. B. Pryor, sales manager W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., says trade is active, with buying fairly 
evenly distributed between factories and retailers. 
Advances in prices on certain items have been 
announced by this concern. M. W. Stark, of the 
American Column & Lumber Co., was called to 





Hardwood Specials ! 


ear 4/4” No Com. & Btr. 


4 cars 4/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. 
Soft Maple 
2 cars 6/4” No. | Com. & Btr. 
Soft Maple 
(40 days dry) 


car 4/4” No. 3 Com. Soft Elm 
cars 8/4” No. {| Com. & Btr. 
Soft Elm 
cars 4/4” tst & 2nds Basswood 
ear 8/4” No. | Com. & Btr. 
Basswood 


-- NO 





| car 5/4” No. 2 Com. Wis. Oak 

3 cars 4/4” No. | Com. & Sel. 
Birch 

3 cars 6/4” No. | Com. & Btr. 


Hard Maple 
(40 days dry) 
3 cars 8/4” No. t Com. 
Hard Maple 
(40 days dry) 


Anything in Northern Hardwoods. 


The Adams-Thom 
wausau.  _ Lumber Co. 


White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects 
are our Specialties. 


Jean LaRue says: 
** She’s dam’ good ’ 
mans to deal wid!” 


& Btr. 

















We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


ORUMMOND. WISCONSIN. 











Kneeland-McLurg 
Lumber Company 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 














Buyers On the 
Atlantic Coast 


should take advantage of our 
excellent facilities for shipping 
by rail or water 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


XXXXX Shingles 
Cedar Bevel Siding 


Order either green or kiln dried 
Shingles as you desire. All cut 
vertical grain and strictly clear. 


Northern Pacific 
Logging Co.,Ltd. 


PORT MOODY, B. C. | 
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S 
( Write 


for a List of our 


Special Odds 
and Ends in 


Fir and Spruce Lumber 


Buehner Lumber 
Company 
1508-9-10 Yeon Building, 
Portland, Oregon. 
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THE 
Polleys Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine. 


Dry Selects 


Shipments via General Offices and Mills || 
Milwaukee Rys. MISSOULA, MONT. | 


Xu — 




















Tho ‘Ailes Latilier Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Manufacturers 


FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER 
CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 


FIR-HEMLOCK-CEDAR 


Try us on Short Flooring, Siding and Ceiling. Also 
straight or mixed cars Porch Columns, Porch Rail, 
Mouldings, Window & Door Framesin Knock Down. 


LONG FIR TIMBERS 


or general yard stock of exceptional quality. 
Order in Mixed Cars and save money. 


John D. Collins white Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. Lumber Co. /) 









































WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
Were awarded highest ; 
incrnations Eipoatigs CAND PRIZE 


wwe 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
AND DROP FORGINGS.. Daily fac- ff 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS {58,2505 SORGINGS, Bally tac: 








BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 


Is ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘*‘the 
lumberman poet’? at his best, singing heart-winning 
songs on logging, lumbering, and life in general. Illus- 
trated in color. A book no lumberman should miss, 
$1.50 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 


43) S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


aa Na IS 


Chicago on business recently. The American Col- 
umn & Lumber Co. reports a strong demand with 
prices advancing from time to time L. B. 
Schneider, sales manager John R. Gobey Lumber 
Co., reports a stronger demand for both hardwoods 
and southern pine, and considerably delayed sbip- 
ments. TT. A. Jones, of the Doddington Co., says 
retail trade is good at all of the company’s yards 
with prices fairly strong all along the line. 

H. R. Allen, of the H. R. Allen Lumber Co., has 
spent the greater part of last month in the South. 

F. P. Rogers, of the Buckeye Lumber Exchange, 
will soon return from a business trip on the Pacific 
coast. 

L. T. Castoe, who was associated with the 
D. W. Kerr Lumber Co. for a number of years, 
has opened a wholesale business at 394 West 
Seventh Avenue. 

George A. Hardesty, who was with the Dodding- 
ton Co. for about ten years, has joined the staff 
of the Andrew Lumber Co, as traveling salesman. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Feb. 19.—Demand for the best grades of hard- 
wood continues active and a good many orders 
have come in. Many inquiries have been re- 
ceived, some of them for export lumber. Shipments 
have been more or less curtailed because of bad 
weather. Logging conditions in the South have 
been bad and few logs have been received here. 
The floods along Green and Barren rivers in west- 
ern Kentucky have put a stop to logging opera- 
tions. The automobile industry requires a good 
deal of maple and elm and prices of these woods 
tend upward. ‘The furniture industry is using a 
good deal of gum, prices of which are firm. Quar- 
tered white oak is strong, while walnut and poplar 
are not moving so briskly. Most large furniture 
plants in Evansville are on extra time. Table, 
chair and desk factories also are busy. Railroads 
are still in the market for a good many ties and 
other materials. The retail lumber trade is heavy 
for this time of year. 

The directors of the Blood Lumber Co., at Gray- 
ville, Ill., chose the following officers: J. C. Blood, 
president; S. H. Blood, vice president ; M. L. Whit- 
ney, secretary and treasurer. These officers, with 
Mrs. Mary L. Blood and Robert L. Blood, form the 
directorate. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Feb. 19.—Cold weather has stimulated work in 
the woods, and the movement of logs is proceed- 
ing in a satisfactory manner, tho for a few days 
it was hampered by deep drifts which tied up rail 
service. An average of eight trains loaded with 
logs pass thru Crivitz, in Marinette County, daily. 
Pach train carries from twenty-five to thirty-five 
cars, making approximately 1,000,000 feet of logs 
being taken out of the woods daily by this road 
alone. The Michigan Land & Lumber Co., of 
Iron Mountain (the Ford plant) has purchased 
3,000,000 feet of logs from the Bennett Co., Berg- 
land, Mich. Millions of feet of timber are now 
banked at the Ford mill in Iron Mountain. A 
huge derrick unloads the logs from the trains, and 
is operated day and night. It is estimated that 
80,000,000 feet will soon be stacked up awaiting 
manufacture. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Feb. 21.—Building permits last week numbered 
fifty-two, with costs of $220,800—not a bad show- 
ing for this time of year. Unusual activity in the 
improvement of lumber yards is evident from the 
building bureau statistics. A permit was granted 
to T. Sullivan & Co. for an enlargement of the 
present planing mill at a cost of $10,000. A two- 
story brick building, 50x66 feet, will be started 
this month and completed in time for spring busi- 
ness. Plans filed show that the L. N. Whissel Lum- 
ber Corporation is to erect new lumber sheds at 
its yard. The company has lately taken in ad- 
joining property for yard extension and has built 
a new tile garage. About 200 feet additional shed 
room will be provided. Hurd Bros., are enlarging 
their frame mill and office at a cost of $3,000, as 
shown by the building plans filed. The Blanchard 
Lumber & Mill Co. is also making extensive im- 
provements to its mill. 

The Iroquois Door Co. has placed a large order 
for E. L. Bruce brand of red gum trim, which it 
will carry in stock. Carrying of this sort of stock 
here is something new in the local trade. 

The Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Association held a 
St. Valentine’s Day dinner at the Iroquois Hotel 
last week, about twenty-five members being pres- 
ent. The menu was strictly Chinese, with, chop 
suey as the principal dish. The diners who were 
unfamiliar with the use of chopsticks were “out 
of luck,” knife, fork and spoon having been banned. 
Those who found chopsticks unsatisfactory or diffi- 
cult to handle had the option of using their fin- 
gers. It was a strictly informal affair, with no 
toastmaster, 

Harold Hauenstein, of the A. G. Hauenstein 





—__ Ff 
Lumber Co., leaves at the end of this week for, ) 
vacation in Florida. Nelson S. Taylor, of Tayl 
& Crate, goes to Miami next week. ; 

Not much unsold space remains for exhibits g 
the Better Homes Exposition to be held ney 
month, according to the management, and they 
expect everything available will soon be taken, 
Many new features not shown last year will 
presented and more than $35,000 has been jp. 
vested in lighting fixtures and decorations, One 
of the leading exhibitors will be G. Elias & Bro — 
who will display many products of their plant 
as well as photographs. ; 

A fine community house is near completion at 
Endeavor, Pa., largely thru the help of the Wheele § 
& Dusenbury Lumber Co. and the efforts of th 
American Legion. The building is of wood cop 
struction, two stories in height, with basement, 

Building prospects are good at Olean, N, y, 
and the spring season will be more active than 
for years. Schools will be among the most impor. | 
tant new buildings and several business block 
will be put up. A number of new homes will be 
built on Seneca Heights. 

The city of Salamanca is considering a ney 
forestry plan and the water and light commigstop 
proposed to plant 80,000 red pine trees on the 
city’s watershed in the hills to the north, 

Wallace W. Weston, of the A. Weston Lumber 
Co., Olean, N. Y., has been elected vice president 
of the country club there. 

Hugh McLean left last Thursday to visit his 
company’s mills at Little Rock, Ark., and Mem. 
phis, Tenn., after which he will spend several 
weeks on the Pacific coast. 

Frank Buck, chief inspector of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, stopped off here 
oe week on his way East from Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Charles N. Perrin left early this week for New 
Haven, where he spoke to the forestry school of 
Yale University on the subject, “The Grading of 
Hardwoods.” 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Feb. 19.—Hardwood consumers are forced to take 
green lumber, and it is a foregone conclusion that 
the mills will have extremely small stocks when 
the spring drying months arrive. The demand for 
the lower grades from the box industry has greatly 
increased and flooring manufacturers are taking 
all available stocks suitable for their product. 

The severe storms which swept over the entire 
State during last week have seriously interfered 
with logging operations. The railroads are prac 
tically helpless and it is impossible to reach the 
logging branches. Consequently some mills that 
have no accumulation on hand will be compelled to 
close down until transportation can be resumed. 

The maple flooring industry is experiencing the 
largest demand in its history. All the mills {0 
this section are operating to full capacity, and 
some have started night runs in order to take 
care of the increased demand. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Feb. 20.—A growing shortage of the most desir 
able grades makes the present market a strong one. 
Retail stocks are fairly full. Mill stocks consist 
almost entirely of green lumber and are of only 
moderate size. Buying of green lumber has been 
usual during the last month and a half. Pacific 
coast shipments are not coming thru. No increase 
in softwood prices is expected, altho some market 
factors are predicting increases in hardwoods. De 
mand for No. 2 birch and maple, and for the bet: 
ter grades, dominates the market. Supplies of 
these are very low. Very little shipment trouble 
has been noted for the last three weeks, with the 
exception of delays caused by the great blizzard 
which swept the Northwest. 

Frank Baldwin, proprietor of the Baldwin Lum 
ber Co., West Allis, Wis., has been spending a few 
days on business in that city, intending to dispose 
of his interests. Mr. Baldwin has made his home 
in Portland, Ore., for about a year. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Feb. 19.—The lumber market is more active at 
the beginning of this week than at any time since 
the first of this year. There is considerable move 
ment of lumber. It is practice of the lumber deal 
ers of this section not to buy heavily during the 
winter season, unless the weather is sunshiny, and 
the cold and snowy weather of last week cau 
an almost absolute stagnation in the lumber mar 
ket of the Cleveland district. Prices continue 
stiff. 

J. C. Hoffman, president Ohio State Lumber Co 
returned from a business trip to the west Coast 
Mr. Hoffman visited numerous mills on his trip, 
and reports that at all mills business is booming. 
Orders are booked as far as three months in 
vance of ability to deliver lun.ber products. Mr 
Hoffman says that millmen were reluctant to dis 
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Deas 
cuss prices, but this much can be said: If demand 
continues as it has, prices will no doubt increase. 
“a tremendous demand for lumber is looked for- 
ward to this spring, and for this reason it be- 
nooves the millmen to turn out as much lumber 
as possible, so as to handle this expected volume 
of business,” is the summarization made by Mr. 
Hoffman. Mr. Hoffman, who is secretary of the 
Lumber Club of Cleveland, anounces that the club 


will hold an entertainment about March 1. The 
entertainment committee has not as yet completed 
the program, but is expected to have it formulated 
about Feb. 26. 

J. V. O’Brien, president Reserve Lumber Co., has 
again been ill for the last several days. He re- 
ports himself much improved, and was able to 
spend a few hours on Monday, Feb. 19, at the office 
of the company. 














TACOMA, WASH. 


Feb. 17.—One of the most complete tie-ups of 
the lumber industry in the history of Tacoma oc- 
curred last Wednesday following a storm that left 
more than a foot of snow on the city, blocked all 
transportation and forced the shutdown of every 


mill in the district. The St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. was the only mill to operate at all 
and managed to keep one mill running, the other 
units of the plant being forced to close. Eight 
inches of snow fell the Sunday previous. The 
city had scarcely dug itself out from this when the 
second storm arrived, and the resulting tie-up was 
the worst recorded for many years. Outside of 
Tacoma, all the mills in the district have closed 
and there is no certainty as to when operations 
can be resumed. Logging camps have been closed 
for two weeks and Wednesday’s storm has put an 
end to any hope of an early resumption of opera- 
tions. Many of the local mills have only a few 
days’ supply of logs and will be forced to close 
at the end of that time, as there are practically 
none to be had on Puget Sound. Even with the 
most favorable weather it will be a week or ten 
days before the camps can get any more logs 
down to tidewater, and it is probable the produc- 
tion in the district will be seriously curtailed for 
at least that time. 

Seven barges loaded with lumber broke loose 
from their moorings at the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., at the height of the storm that raged 
last Sunday night. Driven by a 40-mile North. 
east gale the barges went ashore in the water- 
way in front of the City Lumber Co.’s plant. 
The barges had to be unloaded before they could be 
pulled off the mud, as the wind had raised the 
water level two inches and the vessels were left 
high and dry when the water receded. 

A. H. Landram, sales manager of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., was the principal speaker 
at the regular meeting of the Tacoma Lumber- 
men’s Club last Wednesday. Mr. Landram has 
just returned from a trip thru the East and 
middle West, ending up with a visit to California. 
“Thruout the country it is expected that 1923 will 
be the best year in the building line in the 
country’s history.” Mr. Landram declared. “All 
they are afraid of is that we will shoot prices 
sky high and thus kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg. Stocks are generally below normal 
and they will need a tremendous amount of lumber 
everywhere. The demand will not be so heavy 
from the agricultural districts as from the cities, 
but in the big population centers there is the 
biggest building boom on record coming. The 
middlewestern cities will be particularly heavy 
buyers.’ 

The regular program arranged for the meeting 
was canceled, as the speakers invited were unable 
to attend because of the storm which blocked all 
transportation to and from Tacoma. Following Mr. 
Landram’s address there was a general discussion 
of market conditions and of the inspection rules. 

Edgar Allen, publicity director for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, will visit 
Tacoma next week and will be the principal speaker 
at the regular meeting of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club next Wednesday. 

The meeting of the Osirian Cloister of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, originally scheduled 
for this month in Tacoma, has been postponed 
until March, according to word received last week 
by George J. Osgood, vicegerent for Tacoma. The 
exact date for the meeting has not been set. 
Arrangements for a concatenation to be held at 
the same time as the Cloister meeting are being 
made by Mr. Osgood, and a large class of kittens 
is expected to enter the order at that time. 

Announcement that the Northern Pacific railway 
has purchased from the Henry Mill & Timber Co. 
a strip of the mill company’s recently acquired 
mill site, and will replace the present single track 
thru the property by a 4-track line, abolish the 
old tunnel and build a paved road connecting with 
the city pavement, was made here this week. The 
Henry company has agreed to grade the new right 
of way for the railroad, and will have the steam 
shovels at work early in March. The contract 
Tequires the removal of 140,000 cubic yards of 
material, W. Yale Henry, president of the com- 


pany, announced that the deal involves a change 
in the company‘s plans and that the new mill will 
be built nearer the waterfront than was originally 
planned. The price paid by the railroad for the 
right of way was not given out. 

More than 32,000,000 feet of lumber was shipped 
from Tacoma by water during January, according 
to figures made public by the city harbormaster. 
This is said to be a record for a single month’s 
shipments. 

Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks during 
last week included the following. For California, 
San Diego, at St. Paul and Puget Sound mills; 
Donna Lane, Rainier and Santa Inez, at Port dock ; 
Babinda, at Commercial dock; William Chamber- 
lain and Port Angeles, at Defiance mill, and Giffdu, 
at Terminal dock. For the Orient, Gyokoh Maru, 
at St. Paul mill. For Australia, Waiopatu, at 
Terminal dock. For the Atlantic coast, Dakotan 
and Majestic, at Baker dock; Isomonia, at Port 
dock and Puget Sound mill. For the Hawaiian 
Islands, Manulani, at Terminal dock. For South 
America, Colusa, at Port dock. 

Steamers of the Luckenbach line will load 28,- 
000,000 feet of lumber at Puget Sound ports dur- 
ing February, according to estimates of local of- 
ficials of the line. All of this material will go to 
Atlantic and Gulf ports. The line carried 11,500,- 
000 feet of lumber from Puget Sound in January, 
and the February commitments are nearly three 
times as large. A large percentage of this lumber 
is furnished by the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 

Formal incorporation of the patent holding com- 
pany for the new process discovered for the manu- 
facture of fuel briquets from mill waste was made 
this week. The new company is known as the 
Carbon Briquet Co. and is capitalized at $20,000. 
George S. Long, general manager Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co.; A. C. Dixon, Booth Kelly Lumber Co., 
Eugene, Ore., W. C. Dumbleton and W. A. Luen- 
berger, of Tacoma, are the trustees of the new 
firm. Plans for the organization of a manufac- 
turing company are now under consideration. 

The industrial site hearing planned by Ernest 
Dolge, chairman of the Tacoma transportation 
bureau, has been held during the last week and 
resulted in much valuable testimony regarding the 
value of the different industrial areas in the city. 
Many lumbermen were called on to testify and a 
majority criticised the railroads for their refusal 
to codperate in the development of the industry 
and the excessive switching charges assessed in 
some locations. 

Mr. Dolge himself was the first witness, and 
told of the eight years of negotiations before his 
firm was able to secure a mill site and satisfac- 
tory transportation facilities. Other lumbermen 
who testified during the hearing included George 
S. Long, manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. ; 
George J. Osgood, general manager Wheeler, Os- 
good Co.; Ralph H. Shaffer, president Pacific Box 
Co.; John Buffelen, president Buffelen Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co.; Paul H. Johns, president Bast 
Side Mill Co.; John Snyder, president Clear Fir 
Lumber Co., and L. W. Field, manager Tidewater 
Crossarm & Conduit Co. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. is completing 
plans for the early construction of a logging rail- 
way to tap its immense timber holdings in the 
Coweeman Valley region, as well as those of the 
Ostrander Railway & Timber Co., BE. H. Collins & 
Co., and others. ‘The proposed line will use the 
Coweeman River east of Kelso as a log holding 
reservoir, and will run north from Kelso almost 
to Ostrander and thence east to the divide. Right 
of way has been secured for a large part of the 
line. Minot Davis, of Tacoma, chief engineer for 
the company, has just returned from several weeks 
spent on the location of the new line. The com- 
pany plans no mills in connection with its opera- 
tions. 

O. C. Cluss, president of the O. C. Cluss Lum- 
ber Co., of Uniontown, Pa., spent several days in 
Tacoma this week calling on the local manu- 
facturers. 

EB. V. Wintermote, president of the Puget Sound 
Lumber Co., left this week for California and will 
spend three months in the South. He plans to 
motor back to Tacoma in the spring. 

B. C. Bradner, formerly a resident of Tacoma 
and for some time manager of the Chicago office 
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Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of ‘the lumber- 
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It is the everyday experi- 
ences of the lumberman, told 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself, 


Price postpaid, $1.00. 
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431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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of the Pacific Mutual Door Co., visited here this 
week. Mr. Bradner is now president of the Uni 
versal Spring Co., of Chicago. While in Tacoma he 
spent some time with J. A. Gabel, president of the 
Pacific Mutual Door Co. 

The Dempsey Lumber Co. has closed its plant 
for repairs and alterations. No date has been 
set for resumption of operations, 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Keb, 19.—There has been 
here during the last week. 
no plentiful, tainy weather has retarded 
sinall mill production to extent, but so 
far this year the weather has been more favorable 
than usual. Stocks at the mills are about as small 
as they can be, for lumber is shipped as fast as 
it is ready. Prices are very strong and are climb- 
ing upward on a number of items. The small mills 
have been able to haul their mill cut to the rail- 
roads right along, and will not have heavy stocks 
to move early in the spring; they usually have if 
the winter has been bad. 

The Finkbine Lumber Trustees, Wiggins, Miss.. 
has started construction on the sawmill which will 


no let-up in demand 
Orders are certainly 
less 


seme 


replace one destroyed by fire a few weeks ago. 
It is building a double mill, with two double- 


‘utting band saws, and expects to have it ready 
for operation before July 1. 

The Williams Yellow Pine Co., Poplarville, Miss., 
has installed more steam power in its plant and 
has started its sawmill full capacity. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Feb. 19.—Wholesalers have well filled order 
books, and are forced to the highways and byways 
to find lumber. The demand for southern pines 
continues strong, practically every item enjoying 
popularity. Railroad materials seem to be at a 
premium. A fair amount of stock is being cut, 
but there are two buyers for every car produced. 
Manufacturers are reluctant to look ahead. Some 
Georgia-Florida manufacturers are concentrating 
on flooring and car material. 

Yards have been active in replacing badly broken 
stocks of cypress, in preparation for spring. Prices 
are firm, 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


19.—Bad weather continues to retard pro- 
duction. Prices continue to rise, and inquiry to 
increase. The mills report practically all items 
in stock sold, Practically all the small mills have 
sold out all their dry stock. sad weather has 
hindered air drying stock and cut down shipments. 
Wholesalers are buying more freely than since 
Jan, 1. One year ago Detroit was buying 2x6 at 


Keb, 


$18 delivered, which meant an actual loss of 
perhaps $8 a thousand to the millman. ‘Today 


the demand enables the mills to get better returns 
for their product. 


MACON, GA. 


Feb, 21.—Reports from the shortleaf pine roofer 
manufacturers in this territory show that there 
was a. slight falling off in orders during last 
week. Since the weather has been ideal, the saw- 
mills have been able to resume operations, and 
planing mill men are busy catching up on orders. 
A number of wholesalers from the North are visit- 
ing the mills but they are not buying the quantity 
that they were expected to handle. There is a 
general belief that most yards in the North have 
about all the roofers they can use until they are 
certain just how active building is going to be. 
During last week several manufacturers have 
offered stock, but were unable to get better than 
$23 for G-inch and $24 for other widths. 

Ilardwoods have been enjoying a very active 
market, The Case-Fowler Lumber Co. has its new 
plant operating at capacity, with the order books 
loaded. Massee Felton Lumber Co.’s stock sheet 
of hardwoods is almost completely covered with 
“sold.” 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Feb. 19.—Local manufacturers and wholesalers 
of southern pine report no material change in the 
market, which remains strong. High grade floor- 
ing is in heavy demand, with prices very firm. 
Timbers and car material are likewise strong. 
Yard and shed stock, while in good demand, are 
not as active as other items. The shortage of 
cars, especially box cars, has grown more acute. 
Unusually heavy rainfall, followed by very cold 
weather, has curtailed production considerably, 
slowed up building operations and kept shipments 
down to a low figure. An epidemic of flu over 
this section has caused a shortage of labor at all 
plants. Manufacturers and wholesalers in this 
section say they have large unfilled order files. 
Lath are very strong, No. 1 being sold at $6 and 
No. 2 at $5, mill basis. 


ia, 
Hardwood manufacturers report a 
strong market, prices remaining firm. The demang 
is good from all consuming sources. The automp. 
bile factories are buying large amounts of thick 
ash and maple; automobile factories are taking 
elm, and the flooring plants are buying large 
amounts of oak. The car situation is worse. Logs 
are plentiful and the mills are operating steadily, 
Shipments to the New England territory are hay. 
pered by embargoes, brought about by bad weather 
in that section. 


ELKINS, W. VA. 


Feb. 19.—The lumber market in northern Weg; 
Virginia during the closing days of February wag 
featured by an even better demand than had char. 
acterized it during preceding weeks. Prices gtijj 
show an inclination to advance. There is little oy 
no dry stock to be had. Even without any adgj. 
tional orders it would require six months for the 
mills to catch up on orders for dry stock. <A cap 
shortage tends to curtail shipments. 

The Eakin Lumber Co. has purchased a tract of 
about two million or three million feet, mostly 
hardwood, about two miles south of Richwood, and 
it is now moving a portable mill into it. The log. 
ging and skidding contract has been awarded to 
Ifuling Spencer, from whom the property was ge- 


continued 


cured, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Ireb. 19.—F red W. Salmen, president of the Sal- 
men Brick & Lumber Co., and his father, Fritz 


Salmen, founder of that well known company, haye 
returned from a three weeks’ stay in Nicaragua, 
where they witnessed the placing in operation of 
the company’s new plant at Bragaman’s Bluff, in 
that country. The concern’s Nicaragua interests 
are operated by the Bragaman’s Bluff Lumber Co,, 
with Fred Salmen as president and L. T. 
Miles vice president and general manager. The 
mill just established has a capacity of about 
25,000 feet and may be followed by others should 
operating conditions prove satisfactory. The Sal- 
men interests have acquired huge pine timber 
holdings in Nicaragua, The quality of the timber 
is said to be excellent. L. T. Miles, long with the 
company’s operation at Slidell, is resident man- 
ager of the Nicaraguan enterprise. Following his 
return to New Orleans, Fred Salmen left a few 
days ago on a business tour to Cuba, Panama and 
other Latin-American markets, 

The International Mahogany & Trading Corpo- 
ration, with headquarters in New Orleans, has 
established a branch office at Los Angeles, in 
charge of J. O. Elmer, an Orleanian who served 
years ago as secretary of the Gulf Coast Lumber 
Exporters’ Association and later engaged in the 
railroad and mill supply business. 

Secretary-manager E. W. McKay, of the South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, returned 
last night from a two weeks’ trip thru Florida and 
east coast territory on association business, 

J. R. Buckwalter, of the J. R. Buckwalter Lum- 
ber Co., Union, Miss., was a business visitor to 
New Orleans today. 

Word comes from Wiggins, Miss., that the Fink- 
bine Lumber Trustees will begin reconstruction of 
its mill plant at that place, recently destroyed by 
fire, in the very near future, with the expecta- 
tion of having the new plant in operation by 
May 1, or June 1 at latest. The mill will have a 
daily capacity of 100,000 feet. 

The sawmill established at Wesson, Miss., by 
W. A. Knapp and P. C. Furr began operations 
last week, according to a report from that city, 
and is a welcomed addition to Wesson industries. 

It is announced that with a view to encourag- 
ing home building the United Lumber Co., of this 
city, has arranged to sell lumber and other house 
materials on the installment plan, reducing the 
amount to be borrowed by home builders who de- 
sire to start construction without delay, Under 
the arrangement worked out by the company, 
weekly payments will be permitted ranging as low 
as $2. 

The sawmill property owned and formerly oper- 
ated by the late William Dunn, occupying 4 
square of ground fronting on the New Basin canal, 
was sold at public auction last week in connection 
with the partition of the Dunn estate. William H. 
Dunn, one of the heirs, bid in the plant for 
$34,000 and will continue its operation. 


Counsel for William H. Ward, the Algiers lum- 
berman who some time ago secured a judgment for 
$125,000 against the Orleans Levee Board, se 
cured from the Civil District Court last week @ 
writ of garnishment against the funds of the 
board on deposit in local banks. Several years 
ago the board seized Mr. Ward’s sawmill property 
on the river front to make way for the erection 
of a new levee. 


F. L. Peck, of Scranton, Pa., president of the 
J. J. Newman Lumber Co., of Hattiesburg, Miss., 
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Homochitto Lumber Co., of Bude, Miss., and the 
\ississippi Central railroad, visited New Orleans 
, few days ago in the course of an inspection trip 
jyer the properties in which he is interested. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Feb, 20.—Staged here within 
other, two public expositions 
stimulate building and the sale of building mate- 
rials in Minneapolis. The first, the Better Homes 
Exposition, which opened today, features furni- 
ture and other home furnishings and is being 
staged by local dealers and manufacturers in con- 
junction with the American Homes Bureau, of 
Chicago. The second, the third annual Building 
show, will be held March 19-24, inclusive, under 
direction of the Minneapolis Builders’ Exchange. 


a month of each 
are expected to 


jbout 200 lumber and other building material 
dealers will exhibit. 
During 1922 there were approximately twelve 


hundred forest and peat fires in Minnesota, accord- 
ing to a report by W. T. Cox, State forester. A 
material reduction of this figure is expected from 
im increase in the ranger force. 

With predictions of local building operations 
totaling $50,000,000 during 1928 and with indica- 
tions of a general increase in building thruout 
this region, sash and door mills are receiving a 
wood volume of orders from city and country dis- 
triets. Winter building here has been more than 
Jjouble that of last year, and as soon as the most 
severe weather and the demoralizing effects of 
the late blizzard have passed, building operations 
will likely get under way on a much increased 
sale. Country trade in sash and door products 
is greater than most manufacturers had expected. 


Dealers are now rounding out depleted stocks, 
hut special work will be in greater demand in 


early spring. 

No immediate rebuilding is planned by the Os- 
vood & Blodgett Manufacturing Co., of East St. 
Paul, whose manufacturing department suffered 
damage by fire last week at a loss estimated from 





Telecodes Wanted 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has several 
requests for copies of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN  T'elecode. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will pay $2.50 each for a 
number of salable copies which readers 
desire to dispose of. 











$135,000 to $145,000. The yards of the company 
were not damaged. The company manufactured 
boxes, sash and door stock and flooring. 

Eastern South Dakota is in a far easier financial 


situation than it has been in the two preceding 
years, according to C. W. Jones, representative 
at Watertown of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., 


Spokane, Dealers report that collections are bet- 
ter, and they are thus enabled to meet their own 


debts. Credit lines are being drawn more tightly 
by dealers, however, than they were eighteen 
months ago, Mr. Jones said. There has been a 


fair volume of buying by dealers in that region 


during the last five or six months, with orders 
usually calling for assorted stocks, he reported. 


The majority of dealers in southern Minnesota 
are expecting a larger volume of business this 
year than in 1922, reports N. S. Bailey, of the Cen- 


tral Warehouse Lumber Co. Many dealers have 
placed large orders to be prepared for spring 
trade, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Feb, 17.—Market quotations have not changed 
this week, but remain at the same figures that 
have obtained since the first of the year. Logging 
conditions show improvement, practically all camps 


working to capacity. Dry stocks are getting 
scarcer, and mills show a disinclination to book 


new orders, 

Among the eastern visitors here this week were: 
S. Wheeler, wholesaler, of Rockford, IIll.; 

J. M. Miller, of the Bradley Miller Co., wholesaler, 

of Bay City, Mich., and George A, Hoene, of the 

Acme Lumber & Shingle Co., Chicago, Il. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Feb. 16.—With the general market very strongly 
Supported by both foreign and domestic orders, 
on cargoes are stiff and higher. Common fir 
anges from $32 to $34 flat, ships tackle. Rough 
i clears are also strong, touching $65. Lath 
the een to $8. The terrific gales sweeping 
aimee 1" Pacific, causing the total destruction of 
pr ape carriers bound for Los Angeles, 
the lolding others barbound will seriously affect 

delivery schedules of many local firms. For 


the first half of February the inbound waterborne 
movement was less than in January, but still was 
of very large proportions. A total of sixty-one 
cargoes, forty-five fir and sixteen redwood, were 
landed here up to Feb. 15. The capacity of the fir 
boats was 51,460,000 feet, and of the redwood 
boats, 10,335,000 feet, making a total of 61,795,000 
feet. Water freights are very strong and advanc- 
ing. It is reported $9 has been paid for immediate 
loading. 

The redwood manufacturers 
clears from $5 to $7 for rail 
movement effective Feb. 7. 


have advanced 
and domestic cargo 


Representatives of several large companies are 


now scouting eastern shipping centers for more 
boats. Charles L. Wheeler, general manager, and 
Robert Hill, port superintendent for the McCor- 


mick Steamship Lines in San Francisco, have left 
for New York to survey two steamers for the lum- 
ber trade to Los Angeles, The Charles Nelson com- 
pany is also reported searching for additional 
ships. The E. K. Wood Lumber Co., which recently 
obtained two Shipping Board steamers, is also said 
to negotiating for two more steamers of the 
same class. 

The tremendous inerease in the movement 
of lumber thru’ this port, together with a 
general expansion of commerce, were cited by the 


be 


Los Angeles harbor commission this week as de- 
manding that the construction program at the 
port be kept abreast of its tremendous growth. 


The harbor commission announced this week it 
will formally request the city council to place a 
$15,000,000 harbor bond issue before the voters 
at one of the two city elections this year. De- 
spite great strides being made in an attempt to 
provide facilities for the phenomenal growth in 
commerce, Los Angeles is still far short of being 
able to care for the ships that are arriving daily. 
At the present time a mile of wharves is under 
construction and five large transit sheds, besides 
several miles of track, streets ete. Plans have 
been tentatively made for a harbor many times 
the size of the present one and including the 
entire water front west of the flood diversion 
channels in Long Beach. 

Rumblings of a possible industrial dispute which 
may affect the lumber market here this summer 
were heard this week when it became known the 
carpenters’ union will attempt to upset open-shop 


conditions in the Southwest in May and_ boost 
carpenters’ wages to $9 a day. 

Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Southern Pacific, today an- 
nounced that approximately $19,000,000 will be 
spent in improvements and betterments of this 
system. Between 5,000 and 6,000 freight cars will 
be ordered immediately to provide against a car 


shortage during the coming fall. In addition the 
company will purchase 60 heavy freight and pas- 
senger locomotive. 


Plans are now being discussed for a gigantic 
rail and water terminal for Los Angeles harbor 
similar in design to the Bush terminals of New 
York. The proposed system of docks and wharves 
costing several million dollars will be the most 
modern terminal on the Pacific coast, it is said. 
The Union Oil Co., of California, will engineer 


and finance the project. 

The Charles R. McCormick Co. on 
occupy the entire eleventh floor of the 
gage Building, moving from its 
suite in the Van Nuys Building. 
who has been connected with the 


March 1 will 
Lane Mort- 
present crowded 
L. A, Beckstrom, 
McCormick com- 


pany here for many years, has been appointed 
sales manager. 

With the establishment of offices of the Albion 
Lumber Co., of Albion, another wholesale lumber 
concern has entered the industry at the harbor. 
The company has signed a contract for sufficient 
space to store 1,000,000 feet of lumber. 

Mrs. J. Eggleston, of San Francisco, secretary 


of the California Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
looked over the Southern California field this week, 
conferring with.C. W. Pinkerton, of Whittier, who 
is president of the organization. 

L. L. Whitman, secretary-treasurer of the West- 
ern Fir Co., of Tacoma, was a Los Angeles visitor 
this week. He was particularly interested in the 
methods of handling the great inward lumber 
movement at the harbor and was shown around by 
John Olson, manager of the Charles R. McCormick 
here. 

The Belvedere Lumber & Mills Co. has been in- 
corporated by F. A. Stever, Edward Everett and 
W. A. Blanchard with a capital of $100,000. 

Thrum and Gould 
Inglewood. 


Co. 


are starting a new yard at 

Soule & Martin are starting a yard at the junc- 
tion of Washington and Adams street near Culver 
City. Both members of the new firm were formerly 


with the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. 
W. T. Brown, of Brown & Dauser, came up from 





DAY BY DAY 


we are preparing stocks to take care 
of factory, industrial, retail yard and 
railroad demand. 


SPRING APPROACHING 


will make it necessary for you to buy 
stock. Do not speculate, for that is 
an unnecessary risk. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


will take care of the price. You should 
order, anticipating a normal demand. 


BUY ON THE MARKET 


any of the following best known Pacific 
Coast woods. We have anticipated 
your order. 


DOUGLAS FIR 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
WHITE PINE 


L. B. Menefee Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 
Portland, Oregon 


Eastern Sales Office: 
111 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 








fi 


Geo. T. Mickle 
Go Lumber Co. 


Cargo 
WHOLESALERS— MANUFACTURERS 


Timber Douglas Fir 

Ties Spruce 

Yard Stock Hemlock 

Mine Timbers R d Cc d 

Railroad - e edar 
: ort 

Material ye Cedar 


MILLS:—North Portland and Thornburg, 
Oregon; Yacolt, Washington 


1400 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 





“a 


Hotel Tuller | 600 
—- Rooms 


| DETROIT, Mich. | 600 


Baths 
$2.50 up, Single 
$4.50 up, Double 


Agents Sample Rooms $5.00 per day. 


Old Colony Club 

Detroit Automobile Club 
Motion Picture Exhibitor’s Ass. 
Detroit Transportation Club. 


Table D’Hete Dinner 91.50 and $1.75 
Business Men’s Lunch .75 

















Headquarters 
in Detroit for 








Cafe A La Carte Cafeteria Men’s Grille } 
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Better Quality 
Band Sawn 


Southern 
Hardwoods 


That is the aim of our 
organization and we 
are proud to say that 
we're “making good” 
with the most critical 
buyers. 













We manufacture high 
quality lumber and 
ship it when you want 
it. Let us prove it on 
your next order. 


The Hendrix Mill 
& Lumber Go.., 


Band Mill and Yards: MOUND CITY, ILL. 

















We will go into the Winter with less 
than a Normal Supply of 


Dry Hardwood 


BASS-BIRCH-SOFT ELM 


Send us your inquiries 


NOW 


Foster-Latimer 


MELLEN. ~~ Lumber Co. 

















JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 
Maple, Elm, Birch, Beech, 


Basswood, Hemlock, Pine, 
Spruce, Cedar Shingles. 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Sales Office: 605 Murray Bldg, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7 








Yellow Pine @yf 


Shop Lumber 


STEAM DRIED—1”, 114”, 114”, 2” 
A good cutting grade for sash, door and finish mills. 
tus tell you more about it. 
Kentucky Lumber Co. 
SULLIGENT, ALA. 











Fullerton on his first visit to the city this week 
since he came out of the hospital. 

Robert Tate, of Huntington Park, is attending 
the Spokane convention. 

A meeting of the salesmen of the lumber trade 
in Los Angeles has been called for Feb. 27, when 
officers will be elected and bylaws formally adopted. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Feb. 17.—The lumber industry is at a standstill. 
The mills and logging camps are closed on account 
of snow and cold weather. The mills expect to 
operate the first of the week but it will be several 
weeks before the logging camps in the higher re- 
gions will be able to open up again. The stock of 
logs on hand is below normal, and it is predicted 
that the mills have to bid for logs. Prices slumped 
a little the first of the week, owing to a price 
list issued by several of the larger mills that wished 
to move certain items on which they were long. 
The shortage of logs and curtailment of the output 
has strengthened the market again. The mills 
refuse to take on orders at the reduced list, pre- 
ferring to replenish their stocks, which have be- 
come the lowest in years. Most of the business 
placed in this district at the low list the first of the 
week was handled by brokers and the shipment 
was made in transit. Shingles remain about the 
same, Cedar logs are scarce. Lath continue 
strong. There are plenty of cars. The railroads 
are placing orders for ties and bridge timbers. 
The car material demands continue good. Wages 
have been advanced 5 cents an hour in this dis- 
trict. The 8-hour day continues in force. 

The city council of Kelso has awarded a fran- 
chise to the Hammond Lumber Co. for a railroad 
line on Laurel Street in South Kelso. This track 
is to be used to transport material and supplies 
to build a 6-mile railroad up the Coweeman River 
to tap a tract of 120,000,000 feet of timber owned 
by the company. 

The Pacific Red Cedar Shingle Co. has been 
capitalized for $45,000. The incorporators are: 
Charles Stover, president; G. W. Bashor, vice 
president; F. S. Janes, secretary-treasurer. The 
above company recently purchased the Joe Wilkins 
shingle mill, at Salmon Creek, south of Centralia. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Feb. 17.—Every logging camp in northwestern 
Washington was forced to close this week because 
of cold weather and a northeast blizzard, which 
was followed by sleet. Camps were closed all week 
and almost no logs were received here by rail. 
The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills shipped the 
first and only train of logs from its new Sylvana 
camp. The Northern Pacific received no logs and 
the Milwaukee only a few cars. Shipments will be 
resumed next week if weather is favorable. With 
the exception of the H. K. Wood Lumber Co.’s plant, 
every mill in Bellingham closed on Feb. 14 be- 
cause of the blizzard. Most of them reopened next 
day. While log receipts by rail were slight, sev- 
eral water tows arrived, tho receipts from that 
quarter were materially reduced. 

The cargo movement in Feb. will rival that of 
January, and may surpass it. To date about 8,- 
000,000 feet has been moved, besides shingles and 
box shook. Shipments this week were: Manulani, 
lumber and shooks, Hawaii; Dakotan, 500,000 
feet, east coast; Mystic, 400,000 feet of lumber 
and 9,000,000 shingles, Atlantic coast; Nebraskan, 
500,000 feet, east coast; Grace Dollar, 1,500 tons 
of box shook, Singapore; Redwood, part cargo of 
lumber, Alaska. The Olympic is loading 1,700,000 
feet for California. The Makaweli is due to load 
for Hawaii. Other vessels due soon are the Oolusa, 
to load for South America; the Zenos, which will 
take a Mexican cargo; the schooner Mary H. Fos- 
ter, which will load for Hawaii; the schooner 
Phyllis, West Jappa and the Gyokoh Maru, which 
will take Australian orders. 

Inquiries received here indicate that Australia 
will be a good customer of Puget Sound mills this 
year. Last year she bought most of her lumber 
from British Columbia, but now that the rate of 
exchange is on an equal basis as between British 
and American money, it is showing an interest 
in the American market. Before the war, Australia 
was one of Puget Sound’s best customers. 

The box shook trade continues to look promising. 
The Morrison Mill Co. is running overtime to fill 
its orders. This week it shipped 2,500 tons of 
shook from its local and Blaine plants, and it is 
making frequent shipments from its Anacortes 
factory. An increase in shingle shipments by water 
has been noticeable in northwestern Washington, 
chiefly to east coast. ; 

That Pellingham is grawing in importance as a 
log importing center is indicated by the purchase 
of the powerful steam tug Richard Holyoke, well 
known on the Sound, by the Bellingham Tug & 
Barge Co., which now owns five tugs. The Holyoke 
brought a large tow to Bellingham this week. 
Pat McCoy, well known logger, has an interest in 
the company. 


ee, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Feb. 17.—This week’s storm has prostrated mo © 
mentarily the lumber industry. The story ig Same b 
everywhere, over the vast extent of territory reac, 


ing from Vancouver, B, C., to Eugene, Ore., covey. 
ing a stretch of country rather more than five hyp. 
dred miles long. There has been a snowfall vary. 
ing from a few inches near tidewater, to four fey 
in the hills, and thruout the district there ha 
been abnormally low temperature. When the they. 
mometer touches freezing point on the west coag 
the entire population begins to shiver; if the 
mercury drops to 20 degrees or lower, as hag beep 
the case during the present week, the effect js 
keenly felt; and if such conditions are accom. 
panied by a heavy snowfall, the instant result i 
business paralysis. Once in seven years there js 
snow ; the population is never prepared for it; ang 
when it comes the stagnation is utter and cop. 
plete until the warm and friendly Chinook wing 
blows up from the Southwest and melts the bands 
that have fettered all industry. The last preced. 
ing storm of this nature came in February, 1916: 
and it had much the effect of the present visits. 
tion. Fir lumber is stronger than ever. 
could not be any other result under the circun. 
stances, 

L. R. Drake, general manager of Brooks Brog, at 
Minnesota Transfer, has just completed a tour of 
two weeks, during which he visited many of the 
leading operations of the Pacific Northwest. Ae. 
companied by James H. Costello, local representa. 
tive, Mr. Drake renewed his acquaintanceship 
among lumbermen in Seattle, Tacoma, Grays Har. 
bor, Everett, Victoria and Vancouver, B. C., and 
spent two days at the McCleary operation at Me. 
Cleary, Wash. He is now on his way home, and 
en route will stop at Portland and Bend, Ore, 
and Eureka, Mont., at which last named point the 
Brooks-Scanlon interests recently acquired the 


plant of the P. L. Howe Lumber Mills, with a | 


daily output of 200,000 feet, mostly larch, with 
some fir and spruce. 

“Seattle Day’ was observed at the regular 
Wednesday luncheon of shingle manufacturers and 
wholesalers by an attendance of about ten of the 
faithful ones who were on hand despite the heavy 
snow. Paul R. Smith, of the M. R. Smith Lumber 
& Shingle Co., presided. There was an animated 
interchange of views respecting the industry as 
affected by the cold snap, and on the whole the 
luncheon was successful and profitable to those 
who attended. 

S. W. Barker, of Seattle, who is entitled to spe 
cial mention as the pioneer truck logger of the 
Pacific Northwest, is making ready to close his 
camp on Lake Whatconi, where he has been located 
since 1917, and has conducted operations continv- 
ously except for two years. During that time Mr. 
Barker has cut and marketed between 33,000,000 
and 35,000,000 feet of timber, running largely to 
old growth fir, with cedar estimated at 15 per 
cent. The entire output has been absorbed by the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills at Bellingham, The 
tract will be completely cut out by March 1. Mr. 
Barker has the distinction of being the first logger 
in the Pacific Northwest to build and operate @ 
motor truck incline, having performed this feat 
successfully on a 30 percent grade. 


Bror L. Grondal, of the University of Washing: 
ton college of forestry, has evolved a superheating 
device for dry kilns by which, he claims, the 
process for drying Douglas fir can be reduced, from 
between sixty and eighty hours, to twenty-two 
hours. The principle involved is the circulation of 
steam thru expanding nozzles. 

Dr. William N. Dehn recently tested sawdust 
dynamite during a snowstorm on the campus of 
the University of Washington, proving that the 
new explosive can be used in freezing weather, 
without first having been thawed. Dr. Dehn placed 
weighted quantities of water, sawdust and am: 
monium nitrate in an iron bucket, cooked the 
ingredients over a camp fire and with 3 cents 
worth of the powder blasted a hole in the ground 
in which a tree could be planted. The experiment 
has convinced experts that the invention will be 
valuable in orcharding. 

At the Seattle office of the United States Veter 
ans’ Bureau, A. E. McCabe, district chief of the el- 
ployment department, is making ready to apply to 
the lumber industry for positions to be filled by te 
habilitated veterans of the World War. He be 
lieves that thru codperation with the industry & 
considerable number of these men may secure ell 
ployment during the spring. Mr. McCabe states 
that numerous veterans will soon complete their 
vocational training, so that his department will 
face the problem of obtaining positions for them. 

A. F. Woolsey, of the Olympic Pine Lumber Co 
New York, is making a tour of the Pacific coast 
which has already taken him to Vancouver, Vic 
toria, Everett and Grays Harbor. He will returm 
by way of San Francisco. Mr. Woolsey is coD- 
vinced that the price of fir on the Atlantic seaboard 
is as high as it ought to go, saying that the 
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market will pay only a certain price for west 
Coast fir and hemlock. If quotations rise above 
that point, the trade turns to other woods. The 
shortleaf market comes on strong, while Canadian 
spruce and eastern hemlock are merely waiting 
for the season to open. In the words of Mr. Wool- 
gey, “the East doesn’t have to come to the west 
Coast just yet; but it may in time if we keep on 
ysing lumber. At present, a certain tendency is 
to switch to other forest products just as soon as 
west Coast prices go above a well recognized 
el.” 

5 E. Pittinger, of J. E. & H. H. Pittinger, 
New York City, is in Seattle looking for stock. 
mr. Pittinger believes there will be a large volume 
of business during the year. 

M. J. Wright, district manager of the Lucken- 
pach Steamship Co., states that west Coast lumber 
pookings with his company for shipment during 
February will total 28,000,000 feet. Of that total, 
18,000,000 feet will be loaded on Pyget Sound, 
7,500,000 feet in British Columbia and 2,500,000 
feet on the Columbia River. The Puget Sound 
cargoes will be loaded in Seattle, Tacoma, Everett, 
Port Ludlow, Port Gamble and Port Angeles. The 
shipments are for discharge in New York and 
Boston. During January the Luckenbach line 
loaded 11,500,000 feet of west Coast lumber for 
shipment thru the Panama Canal. Among the 
vessels carrying the February shipment are: Paul 
Luckenbach, 2,500,000 feet ; Norlina, 3,500,000 feet ; 
Katrina Luckenbach, 2,000,000 feet ; Florence Luck- 
endach, 3,600,000 feet lumber and _ 5,000,000 
shingles; Montana, 4,500,000 feet. 


Charles Thompson, of Brooks Bros., Minneapo- 
lis, who was in Seattle this week, believes that 
lumbermen will enjoy very good business for sev- 
eral months. This is the outlook, notwithstanding 
the fact that the cities are fairly well supplied 
for immediate requirements and have paused in 
buying. Lumber stocks are light, particularly in 
the country yards. 

Gilbert A. Brewer, statistician of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, made his appear- 
ance at headquarters Wednesday, for the first time 
since he was discharged from the hospital some 
time ago. Mr. Brewer is gratified to say that he 
is doing very well. He expects to return to his 
desk about March 1. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Feb. 17.—The big storm of Feb. 14 has been writ- 
ten into local annals as one of the most terrific ever 
experienced here. The effect was felt on all water- 
front operations, shipping becoming suddenly stag- 
nant. There was an unusual high tide, similar to 
that at other ports on Puget Sound, but the full 
strength of the gale which swept down from the 
straits was broken by Whidby Island, for Everett 
is a harbor naturally protected. Even so, the 
numerous booms of logs with which the bay is 
always dotted, were churned at a great rate, and 
mill operations were seriously impaired, if not 
completely blocked. During the height of the 
storm, vessels in the harbor lay idle at their 
berths, among them the Arcadia and the Depere. 
which are loading lumber at the Oriental dock. 
In the city, the municipal water system expe- 
rienced great difficulty on account of low tem- 
perature in the hills, which froze up a _ section 
of the main feed line several hundred feet below 
the intake on the Sultan River. Logging opera- 
tions are prostrated, and while the supply at the 
outset of the week was considered ample for the 
month, deliveries have been halted for the time 
being. Logs are none too plentiful at best, so 
that the storm has had a marked strengthening 
effect. One result of the heavy snow, which has 
hindered rail transportation, has been to contrib- 
ute strength to the shingle market. 

At the headquarters of Connor & Bailey the 
announcement is made that the new deal by which 
K. L. Connor, familiarly known as “Ted,” has 
become secretary and sales manager of the Day 
Lumber Co., will not effect any change in the 
policy of the wholesale concern. Mr. Connor still 
retains his interest, altho he will no longer be 
actively connected with the management. ‘The firm 
will handle the same line of stock as heretofore, 
specializing on the forest products which have been 
heralded as coming from the “Home of Ted.” The 
Management passes into the capable hands of 
Charles A. Steubenrauch, who has been actively 
connected with Connor & Bailey for the last four 
years. As to “Ted,” it is well recognized that in 
lining up with the Day Lumber Co. he is realizing 
an ambition, cherished for many years, to become 
identified with the manufacturing end of the lum- 
ber business. : 

Advices from Big Lake say that the sawmill and 
shingle mill of the Day Lumber Co. have shut down 
for the balance of the week on account of the 
storm. The spowfall in that locality was not so 
heavy as here, the depth being only six inches. A 
thaw set in Thursday, so that there will be no 
difficulty in resuming operations as planned. 


R. Hambidge, general manager of the Canyon 
mill, is completing arrangements to install a 24-foot 
trimmer and a pony edger in the new gang mill. 
At this plant, work is progressing on the plans 
for a monorail system, a new planing mill, and 
dry kilns. 

The shingle dipping machine at the C. B. plant 
on the Bay front has been working steadily and 
will be kept busy until the completion of a new 
unit by the Sumner Iron Works. It is expected 
that the new machine will show such marked im- 
provements over the one now in use that the expense 
of dipping will be materially reduced. 

Some interest is shown locally in a bill intro- 
duced at Olympia by Senator J. M. Harrison, of 
Skagit County, authorizing country treasurers to 
place liens on timber about to be removed from 
lands upon which the taxes are delinquent. It is 
argued that under the present system the State 
holding of logged-off lands is of small value, and 
it is proposed to place a lien on timber just as 
soon as land owners default in their taxes. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Feb. 19.—Demand last week has been very 
strong, with orders far in excess of production. 
Prices continue to stiffen. The mills are exerting 
their best efforts to speed up production. Some 
mills are not issuing stock sheets, and are prac- 
tically out of the market until they are able to 
catch up with orders while other mills instruct 
their salesmen to adhere strictly to stock lists, 
and not to take on orders unless for shipment dur- 
ing late spring. Railroad and car material, also 
heavy timbers, are in big demand. The furniture 
factories also automobile plants are consuming 
considerable quantities of lumber. Transportation 
facilities are considerably improved, and the mills 
are endeavoring to ship all old orders as fast as 


ossible. 
' HOUSTON, TEX. 


Feb. 21.—With a large part of the timber lands 
inundated, and several streams overflowing in 
eastern Texas and western Louisiana, little hope 
is seen for an increase in production in less than 
two or three weeks, even with good weather. Sev- 
eral southern pine and hardwood mills in eastern 
Texas have been forced to shut down within the 
last ten days, to wait till the rains abate. The 
hardwood situation is even worse, because hard- 
wood timbers come mostly from bottom lands. De- 
mand for all items of both southern pine and hard- 
woods continues unusually strong. Demand for 
railroad stocks and oil field timbers for derricks 
continues heavy. The present week saw a particu- 
larly heavy demand from the northern trimming 
and finishing mills for magnolia, which is now 
practically out of the market. Lumber prices re- 
main strong, but without any marked advances. 

Virgil Shepherd, head of the Southern Sash & 
Door Co., Houston, accompanied by Walter Steves, 
of the Steves Sash & Door Co., San Antonio, and 
Mrs. Steves have been in Los Angeles for a visit 
to some of the distributers of west Coast shingles, 
and incidentally to enjoy a vacation. 

H. G. Bohlssen, president H. G. Bohlssen Lum- 
ber Co., of Ewing, Tex., recently was called to 
Illinois on account of serious illness in his family. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Feb. 17.—The manufacturers of North Carolina 
pine continue to do a very brisk business and 
recent reports show that larger sales are being 
made. Many inquiries, however, are being turned 
down flat, for some mills are oversold on prac- 
tically all items of rough and dressed lumber. 
Prices are stiffening all along the line. Mills 
not now quoting will want more for their stock 
when they are again on the market. The weather 
during the last week has been rainy and un- 
favorable for logging, milling and shipping. The 
car situation is very unsatisfactory. 

Inquiries for 4/4 edge No. 2 and better have 
heen numerous but most mills refuse to quote for 
ombargoed territory. Prices are very firm. Stock 
widths, 4/4 No. 2 and better, rough and dressed, 
continue in brisk demand and are being sold gen- 
erally in small mixed lots. Edge and stock widths, 
5/4 and thicker, No. 2 and better, have slowed 
up a bit, most mills refusing further business. 
No. 3 4/4 edge continues active. No. 3 4/4 stock 
widths are being disposed of as rapidly as ac- 
cumulated. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips and miscuts 
continue very active and are scarce, 

Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box were slightly larger. 
30x makers complain about prices but are in the 
market for stock and want it quickly. The price 
of this item is strong, many mills refusing to 
quote. No. 2 4/4 edge box continues very active, 
rough and dressed, and prices show a strong ten- 
dency upward. Dressed stock is hard to buy but 
some little lots of rough can be picked up for 
prompt shipment. No. 1 4/4 stock box is very 
active in all widths. No. 2 4/4 stock box is very 
popular, rough and dressed. Box bark strips are 
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lete Service 
in Redwood 


L. C. L. shipments, cars mixed 
to suit your needs, straight cars 
from our yards in St. Louis or 
direct from mills. These are 
the types of service we offer. 


Quick shipments, low freight 
costs by reason of central -lo- 
cation. 


Oak Flooring, Longleaf Timbers 
and Dimension, West Coast Lum- 
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H. H. Bates, Manager, DEEMER, MISS. 





High Grade Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


Finish, Flooring 
and Siding 


Specializing in 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8&4 
Virgin Shortleaf Finish. 
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Band Sawn 


on Oak 32 Gum 


Address all inquiries 
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A Yard Stock —\ 
of Real Merit 
A 


The many desirable natural qual- 
ities in “ Nearwhite” Shortleaf 
Pine make it an exceptionally 
good lumber for dealers to stock. 
It can be depended upon to win 
sales and satisfy builders. 


We / iL » 
SHORTLEAF PINE 


isone of the softest of Southern 
Pines, is even-grained, uniform 
in color and always well milled. 
Let us quote you on Finish, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Flooring, Mouldings, 
Lath and Boards. Straight or 


mixed cars. 


Nothing over 16 feet. 


The 


Sumter Lumber Co. 
Electric Mills, Miss. 








‘ee H. Foresman,Gen.Mgr. N. Nicholson,Ass’t.Mgr J 


Y Short BE Leaf q 
ellow I ine 

Band Sawed, Steam Kiln 
Dried and Soda Dipped 
Our daily capacity of 
125,000 ft. insures ample 


stocks at all times to 
meet your Rush Needs. 











: WRITE US TODAY | 
D. 7. McCallough, Gea’l Mgr. 
Columbus 3.3. "2t=* tte: 








COLUMBUS, 
MISSISSIPPI 


Lumber Company , 
















4x4 to 

18x18—10 to 70 ft. 
Rough or Sized 

3” and 4” Ceiling and 

Flooring, No. 116 Siding, 

Moulding,etc.,in all grades. 


Williams Yellow Pine Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 








BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 


Is ‘*Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the 
lumberman poet’’ at his best, singing heart-winning 
songs on logging, lumbering, and life in general. Illus- 
trated in color. A book no lumberman should miss, 
$1.50 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


very, very scarce and still in brisk demand. Some 
rough strips can be had but higher prices are 
asked, Buyers are insistent for prompt shipment, 


but such shipment, especially of dressed strips, is 
very difficult to obtain, 

There has been no let-up in demand for floor- 
ing, thin ceiling, partition ete. Prices have stif- 
fened all along the line. Inquiries are numerous, 
while mill stocks are badly broken. Most planing 


mills have six weeks or more work ahead. Some 
mills have rough strips but can not work them 


in any reasonable time, and prefer to hold them. 
Dressed framing has been very active. Inquiries 
for lath are more numerous, and stocks are held 
at firm prices. Air dried roofer prices are now 
about on a par with kiln dried. 

3elow is given a statement of exports of forest 
products thru district No. 14, comprising the ports 
of Norfolk and Newport News, Va., during Decem- 
ber, 1922, as follows: 


Item Destination Feet Value 
Lumber— 
Oak United Kingdom 2,297,000 $143,101 
Poplar United Kingdom 934,000 94,029 
Hardwood United Kingdom 66,000 7,477 
Walnut United Kingdom 139,000 18,528 
Maple United Kingdom 40,000 3,718 
Chestnut United Kingdom 135,000 6,240 
Spruce United Kingdom 14,000 447 
Basswood United Kingdom 30,000 2,195 
Flooring— - 
Maple United Kingdom 48,000 3,898 
Logs— 
Hickory United Kingdom 27,000 745 
Hickory France 15,000 650 
Ash United Kingdom 8,000 400 
Cedar Belgium 31,000 6,271 
Persimmon France 8,000 500 
Dogwood ' France 13,000 500 


3,805,000 $288,699 
The figures covering lumber exports during the 
month of December, 1921, were 3,080,000 feet ; 
value, $247,881; average value per thousand feet, 
$80.48. The average value during December, 1922. 
was $75.87. The average value per thousand feet 
during November, 1922, was $76.40. The _ pros- 
pects are that lumber exports during January, 1923, 
will hardly equal those during December, 1922, 
ulthough the value may be slightly higher. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Feb, 19.—The general run of business in 
section during the week was not so heavy. Prices 
hold firm, showing an upward trend. Stocks are 
so badly broken, and the desire of buyers to place 
orders is so strong, as to cause many of them to 
offer premiums for promises of fairly prompt ship- 
ments. The entire list retains its strength. Di- 
mension, uppers and medium grades are in active 
demand, with prices advancing steadily. There 
continues to be a strong call for building items 
from all sections of the country. Strong north 
winds during the week have helped logging by 
driving out some of the surplus water. Most log- 
ging camps are operating, but the woods are heavy 
and operations are difficult. Production is almost 
normal all over the territory, a few of the mills 
operating extra shifts. The general tendency seems 
to be to hold production and selling within reason 
able bounds. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Feb. 20.—While the demand for lumber is not 
so heavy as it was last month, the activity of the 
buyers is well sustained and sales managers say 
they have nothing to complain of except difficulty 
in making orders fit stocks, or in getting the mills 
to accept orders at all. Both southern pine and 
fir mills are oversold on a great many items. 
While there is justification for some further ad- 
vances, the effort in most cases is to keep prices at 
about the present level. On some very scarce 
items, however, the smaller mills that have stocks 
are making their own prices and getting them. 
Real wintry weather last week put a stop to most 
outdoor building operations and slowed up retail 
trade, but retailers say the inquiry is big and they 
are doing a heavy volume of figuring. Sales man- 
agers of sash and door plants say they are getting 
a big volume of business from the country and 
doing lots of figuring on new special jobs, indicat- 
ing that country retailers are going to have plenty 
of business this year. 

The McCue Mercantile Co., which has a whole- 
sale yard in north Kansas City, is enlarging the 
facilities at its plant to care for an increased vol- 
ume of business and hereafter will maintain its 
headquarters there instead of at Denver, as for- 
merly. The string of yards in Colorado owned by 
the company also will be managed from here, and 
all the buying for them done thru this market. 
W. F. McCue, president of the company, has re- 
moved his family from Denver to Kansas City, 
bringing wtih him Edward Hertzog, assistant treas- 
urer. R. W. Hofer, who has been in charge of the 


this 


as 
company’s buying office in Seattle, has been brough; 
to Kansas City and will have charge of the whole. 
sale operations. A. O, Irwin will remain in charg, 
of the wholesale yard here. 

A meeting of the executive committee of ty, 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Assocaition will be he} 
here this week to consider two bills before the Mis. 
souri legislature, one of which is aimed at th, 
chain store system, but which also would affe. 
line-yard companies; and another which woul 
require concerns operating two or more stores or 
lumber yards to maintain uniform prices. This 
latter bill is patterned after one enacted in Kangq 
several years ago to curb the Standard Oil (y 
but which was knocked out in the courts, The 
other bill is not aimed directly at lumber yards, py, 
at chain store groceries. It would limit to ten th 
number of stores or yards that could be operate; 
in Missouri by one company, with a license incregs. 
ing in ratio with the number of stores. It is ng 
likely the association will take action itself, py 
the line-yard companies probably will act for ther. 
selves, with the support of similar concerns, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Feb. 20.—Demand for all classes of lumber cop. 
tinues active. So heavy is the inquiry that th 
mills are finding themselves unable to accept orders 
for prompt shipment of some items. The shortag 
has been further accentuated by inability of jobber 
to get Coast lumber and dimension stuff thru ty 
this market. Contractors and dealers are ther 
fore being compelled to substitute northern pine 
Operators report a dearth of most items in dr 
northern pine, and shipments right from the gay 
are so heavy that stocks are being accumulate 
comparatively slowly in mill yards. A canvass of 
the trade made during the last week went to show 
that box Jumber stocks have been practically 
cleaned up, and that box manufacturers are taking 
some hardwood in order to keep their plants going 
and to cover contracts standing on their books, 

This week there was an advance of $2.50 to $3 
in No. 3 common boards, of $2 in No. 4 boards, 
and of $1 in No. 5 boards. No. 3, 4- and 6-inch, 
rough fencing has been advanced $1. These are 
the first advances in northern pine lumber sine 
Dee. 15, and they had been foreshadowed almost 
weekly since the beginning of the year. An official 























of one of the lumber companies explained that 
higher prices had been amply justified several 
weeks ago, taking costs into consideration. Woods 





operations of all the companies are still being 
handicapped by shortage of labor. The Virginia 
& Rainy Lake Co. is employing twenty-five hundred 
men in its camps and its labor department is en: 
deavoring to bring the force up to three thousand, 
In the company’s two mills at Virginia, approxi: 
mately one thousand men are being employed. The 
production of the mills is now at the rate of 16, 
000,000 feet a month. The Scott-Graff Co. is operat 
ing its sawmill full time at Duluth. The season's 
cut is estimated at 12,000,000 to 14,000,000 feet, 
as compared wtih around 9,000,000 feet last year Fp 

The output of pulpwood in this territory will be © 
the smallest in several seasons, on account of the § 
prices fixed by the paper mill companies, $1 @ 
cord being considered too low to afford any margib 
of profit. It is claimed that numbers of small 
operators have given up on account of deep snows 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Feb. 19. Speaking to a news representative ot 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, President Percy ¥. 
Todd, of the Bangor & Aroostook railroad, ex 
pressed the opinion that spring will be well ad: 
vanced before lumber shipments will be moving 
freely and with expedition over American rail 
lines which have found it necessary to enforce el 
bargoes against such freight during recent months. 
Lumber is the principal freight carried by the 
jangor & Aroostook, and it is interesting to note 
that despite the tremendous snow storms of this 
winter, this is the one New England railroad sy* 
tem which has been able to keep its trains movibf 
smoothly on schedule and without any freight col: 
gestion except that caused by the inability of cov 
necting lines to accept cars delivered at the june 
tion points. 

Railroad congestion and embargoes are intel 
fering seriously with the lumber trade here. Re 
tailers find it impossible to maintain their stock® 
of some woods. Other than this the New England 
lumber market is in a quite healthy condition. 
Demand is really brisk for the coldest month 0 
the winter, prices are strong and some lines show 
a tendeney to advance still further. Waster! 
spruce is firm thruout and most of the large 
producers have recently added $2 to their base 
quotations on frames. New Brunswick mills have 
decidedly firmer ideas about random and lath. The 
tone of the market for hardwood and hard pine 
flooring is especially strong. Red cedar shingles 
have just taken another jump and the eastern 
white cedars are firm at the last advance. Th 
eastern hardwood market is very active and firm. 

The new carding and spinning plant of the Tal- 
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een 
pot Mills at North Billerica, Mass., has been floored 
thruout with wood because Lockwood, Green & Co., 
the Boston engineering firm which prepared the 
plans and supervised the construction, have found 
after careful study and long experience that this 
sort of floor is the most satisfactory. Heavy 
plank were laid on steel floor beams and surfaced 
with thick maple flooring. 

Lieut. Col. Charles Wentworth, who closed out 
his wholesale and commission lumber business here 
just before the war and entered the United States 
Army, has recently associated himself with Harry 
B. Stebbins, of Newton Centre, head of the H. B. 
Stebbins Lumber Co., and it is understood that a 
new lumber company will soon be organized here 
to engage in manufacturing and wholesaling, with 
Messrs. Stebbins and Wentworth the controlling 
factors. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Feb. 19.—During last week this section has wit- 
nessed the coldest weather thus far this year. 
Snow has hampered the yards from hauling their 
stock to the jobs. Hardwood quotations have ad- 
vanced slightly and southern pine has fallen off 
a trifle. Shipments are extremely slow. Higher 
prices in the West are having a marked bearing 
as to shipments into this territory. Maple is both 
searce and high in price, especially in FAS and 
No. 1 common; very little dry stock to be had at 
any price. Chestnut continues strong, and oak is 
almost as strong. Birch and beech are moving 
with regularity. sSasswood and buckeye continue 
steady. There seems to be a good demand at this 
time for No. 1 common cottonwood in the rough. 
This is also true of log run poplar boards in the 
rough. For log run poplar, $32 seems to be the 
market price to the yards. Southern spruce, both 
in boards and dimension, continues strong. Mer- 
chantible 2-inch is quoted at about $38 and $29. 
Southern hemlock is holding steady at $40 base. 
No. 2 hemlock boards are being sold in large vol- 
ume. No. 1 4-foot Canadian spruce lath are quoted 
at $9, shipment being promised the latter part of 
March. Both western fir and hemlock have taken 
an advance lately, especially noticeable in No. 2 
hemlock boards, roofers and sizes. While white 
pine shipments are still very slow, there has been 
large inquiry and a lot of orders have been booked. 
North Carolina pine and southern pine have not 
materially changed. Transit cars are not as strong 


as they were. Roofers and sizes have weakened 
a trifle. The 6-inch roofers are quoted at $3% 
and 12-inch boards at $35. Dimension, D4S 


¥-inch scant, 2x4- and 2x8-inch, is quoted at $33; 
2x6, $381; 2x10, $34, 2x12, $34.50. Flooring still 
continues very strong in the higher grades and No. 
3 common has been in good demand. No. 1 North 
Carolina boxboards, 12-inch, rough, are quoted at 
$37, circular sawn and air dried stock. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Keb, 19.—Near zero weather that has held on 
since early last week has given a sharp setback 
to the movement of lumber in the metropolitan 
district. Ice-coated roadways have greatly ham- 
pered dealers in deliveries and building operations 
have come to a full stop for the first time this 
winter. A number of wholesalers report large ship- 
ments on the way and, in fact, several cargoes of 
west Coast lumber arrived in the harbor last week 
in ice-encrusted vessels. 

Dismal reports are being received here from the 
mills in Canada, where it is said railroad embargoes 
and snow are having a serious effect on the lumber 
output. Fred J. Bruce, of Homan and Puddington, 
Wholesalers of eastern spruce, said he had received 
reports that the Canadian output this winter would 
be only about 60 percent of normal. Mr. Bruce 
says there is an incessant and heavy demand for 
eastern spruce, and that many things have com- 
bined to force up the price in recent weeks. He 
believes the advances will continue. 

_Phil Lanier, of Lanier & Patterson Lumber Co., 
New Orleans, has been visiting the trade in New 
York and vicinity for the last two weeks. Mr. 
Lanier witnessed his first snowstorm in ten years 
on his arrival. During the World War, Mr. Lanier 
Placed orders for 5,000,000,000 feet of lumber for 
the government in eleven months. 

: F. B. Roberts has been appointed manager of the 
New York office for the Goodyear Lumber Co., to 
take the place of G. B. Dunlevie, who had been 
acting manager for some months. George Schramm 
has been appointed general sales agent of the same 
company in Buffalo. Mr. Dunlevie will again take 
up his duties with the Goodyear interests as repre- 
sentative in the New Jersey territory. 

T. J. Riley, of the Creamer Lumber Co., whole- 
Salers of Idaho white pine, says the market in his 
specialty looks better from the present angle than 
from any he has ever known. “There is an in- 
sistent call for white pine that indicates to us a 
sreat feature for the Idaho product in the metro- 
Politan district,” Mr. Riley said. 

_ William Bennett, formerly of Albany, represent- 
ing Hughson & Co., white pine and spruce dis- 





tributers, has opened up offices as a wholesaler at 
109 West Seventy-eighth Street. 

F. S. Underhill, of Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, 
came over from Philadelphia last week to visit 
his New York office. He reported busines as hum- 
ming in the Quaker City. 

A. H. Yereance, of the Jayne-Yereance Lumber 
Co., Grand Central Terminal, reports fine business 
and many solid cargoes of west Coast lumber either 
on the way or in the making for the New York 
trade. 

J. H. Stansbury, of Hollis, L. I., who has en- 
joyed an unprecedented winter business, has ac- 
quired additional yard space in the immediate 
vicinity of his plant. Facilities for handling lum- 
ber direct from freight cars have also been increased 
and the firm is well stocked to supply the demands 
of a community that will be the center of a big 
building movement the coming spring. 

Concrete foundations have been laid for a new 
shed for A. S. Pettit & Sons (Inc.), Huntington 
Station, Long Island. The new shed, dimensions 
of which are to be 25x110 feet, is the third build- 
ing of the kind constructed by the firm during the 
last three years. Announcement has been made 
that the W. Wilton Wood Lumber Co., of Hunting- 
ton Station, has purchased four lots more than 
half an acre in area and extending thru to Deport 
Place, on which the firm is to build a large exten- 
sion to its lumber yard. The Wood company also 
is about to begin the erection of a large warehouse. 
Pettit & Sons and the Wilton Wood company are 
among the oldest lumber firms on Long Island and 
both announce that, even with the larger facilities, 
they will be taxed to the utmost in caring for a 
big spring business. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Feb. 19.—Lumbermen from every nook and cor- 
ner of the State, without exception, believe that 
the next six months will see the biggest lumber 
movement in the history of New Jersey. Even the 
dealer in the more remote section reports a winter 
trade of such proportions as to presage an active 
spring demand, beyond any known in the past. 
With one accord, the lumbermen say they would 
carry larger stocks if they could be obtained. 

One by one the Jersey dealers are falling in line 
and placing orders for future deliveries that are 
larger than any on record. ‘The brightness of the 
outlook is based principally on building prospects, 
but all distributers of industrial lumber are 
equally optimistic. Industrials have made rapid 
strides in the last few months in all parts of the 
State, reflected in the fine call for all items of 
hardwood. 

Most of the retailers are so optimistic of the 
immediate future that they are almost afraid of 
their own opinions. They feel that nothing ean 
stem the tide of the lumber movement thru the 
spring and summer months, because a majority 
already have business in prospect that will keep 
them busy. The problem is how much lumber they 
ean obtain. 

But the Jersey situation is not without its note 
of pessimism. The fall is a conundrum. Many 
of the dealers say that they never have had more 
outstanding accounts and, unless building comes 
thru satisfactorily and the contractors can liqui- 
date, there will be a big drop in business in the 
late summer that will cast a serious reflection over 
the lumber market. Some of them say they must 
have cash after financing the spring and summer 
business, and that if it is not forthcoming they will 
be foreed to move with caution immediately there- 
after. 

One who does not feel any fear of a period of 
depression is Edward Hamilton, of Paterson, presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, 
who believes the building movement is on a solid 
foundation, is improving every day, and is destined 
to be highly profitable to the lumbermen who take 
the fullest advantage of it. 

Alfred E. Jelleme, of the Anderson Lumber Co., 
Passaic, is not so certain of the fall outlook. He 
said he would not consider for a minute buying 
lumber for fall at present prices and he would dis- 
courage stocking up to an abnormal extent. “I 
can’t see where the money is coming from to finance 
so much building,’ Mr. Jelleme said. “I feel the 
next eight months will be as brisk as any we ever 
enjoyed, and that it will be sound business, but 
after that I have grave doubts. We have large 
outstanding accounts, and if I could see where these 


would be liquidated I would have a very much 
brighter view of the fall outlook.” 
While the railroad situation in New Jersey 


leaves much to be desired, and embargoes are giv- 
ing no end of trouble, wholesalers and retailers 
alike feel assured that great improvement is on 
the way and that permits will be much more easily 
obtainable with the opening up of spring trade. 
The Heidritter Lumber Co., Elizabeth, has just 
completed a new trim mill, which is gaining in 
capacity daily. The company has orders far ahead 
of anything the new mill cam be expected to turn 
out. The company has transferred its Pine Street 
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ROUGH OR DRESSED 


MOULDINGS, LATH, 
SHINGLES 


Sales Agent for the Following Mills:— 


THE HEBARD CYPRESS COMPANY, 
Waycross, Ga. 


BIG SALKEHATCHIE CYPRESS CO. 





Varnville, S.C. 
BLACK RIVER CYPRESS CO. LYON PINE COMPANY, 
Gable, S.C. Odessa, Fla. 
BURTON - SWARTZ PINEORA MANUFACTURING 
CYPRESS CO. OF FLORIDA COMPANY, 
Perry, Fla. Pineora, Ga. 


Also agents for 
DIBERT, STARK & BROWN 
CYPRESS CO. 

In territory east of Pittsburgh. 


SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER 
COMPANY, 

Vale Royal Mill, Savannah, Ga. 

Gilmania Mill, Gilmania, S.C. 


Gulf Red Cypress Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
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Fast Package 
Car Service 


on small orders out of St. 
Louis offers many advan- 
tages to yard buyers at this 
time. It prevents overstock- 
ing and speeds up your turn- 
over on Oak Flooring and 
Mouldings. 

“Sterling’’ Brand flooring 
is a good seller and steady 
repeater. Order some of it 
—L. C. L., carlots or truck 
loads to suit your needs. 


Sterling Hardwood 


poten Flooring Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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MOULDINGS 


From the Heart of the 
Hardwood Country. 


York Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Poitevent & Favre 
Lumber Go. 


Manufacturers of 


LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE 


Mandeville, 








Cable Address 








A “Poitevent” Mandeville. 
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equipment to South Front Street, thereby entailing 
quite a building program, which includes, among 
other things, a garage, machine shop and stables. 
The company also is installing a new lumber dis- 
tributing system. 

The Hackensack Coal & Lumber Co., Hackensack, 
of which Elmer Baluvelt is general manager, has 
made rapid strides in the last year. The company 
caters strictly to the territory embraced by its four 
yards in Hackensack, River Edge, Westwood and 
Spring Valley. 

The Park Lumber & Supply Co., Ridgewood Pass, 
is reconstructing its entire plant, putting in a com- 
plete line of lumber equipment and, according to 
Charles T. Wolfe, the manager, improvements will 
not cease until the firm has one of the finest plants 
in Bergen County. 

The Jersey City Lumber Co., Jersey City, is 
making a substantial addition to its truck fleet, 
according to George M. Sexton, manager. 

The Prospect Planing Mill & Lumber Co., 
Bayonne, has just added two trucks to its fleet of 
automobiles, bringing the total number up to seven. 
Since Jan. 1 the company has found it necessary 
to add another yard to its storage facilities. 

F. G. Zintl, representative of the Pennsylvania 
Door & Sash Cd., has moved his residence to 470 
Park Avenue, East Orange, N. J. He will repre- 
sent his firm in the New York and New Jersey 
territory. He said the outlook is fine. 

I. Newton Rudgers, formerly of the I. N, Rud- 
gers Lumber Co., Montclair, which was succeeded 
by the Rudgers Building Supply Co., is here from 
Tlinois. William McDonough, acting manager of 
the old Rudgers company for many years, is now 
purchasing agent for the supply company. 

The Loizeaux Lumber Co., Plainfield, which has 
perhaps the finest yard in New Jersey, has just 
started building a new office structure. 

The Passaic Bergen Lumber Co., Passaic, has 
recently moved into its new quarters, which are 
considered among the finest in the State. The 
company has recently expended $200,000 in making 
additions to its equipment in Passaic. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Feb. 20.—The lumber market in western Pennsyl- 
vania is strong and prices show slight advances, 
Material is in very fair demand. During last 
week building operations have been completely 
stopped by a blizzard, but there has been no 
let-up in lumber buying, as the dealers are in need 
of material for inside work, and besides it is felt 
that the weather will open up very soon and allow 
another big building boom to start. There is a 
demand for cypress in the higher grades, and 
southern hemlock is holding firm. Among the 
heavy buyers of lumber are the industrial plants 
in this district. There may be a labor shortage, 
altho it is easier to get men for outdoor work 
than it is for the steel plants, after cold weather 
is over. Steel wages are far below those generally 
paid by contractors. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Feb. 19.—It is thought that at the next quar- 
terly meeting of the Lumber Exchange, to be held 
on the first Monday in March, the subject of in- 
creasing the wharfage charges for the landing and 
storage of lumber will come up for discussion. 
In a general way, the wholesalers and the box 
makers oppose the suggested increase, while the 
lumber concerns that have their own wharves or 
conduct yards away from the water front advo- 
cate it. The latter class take the view that the 
city is not getting an amount at all adequate for 
the maintenance of the dock. 

M. S. Baer, of the hardwood firm of Richard P. 
Baer & Co., Calvert and Eager streets, was taken 
ill soon after his return from a trip south and 
has been confined to his bed ever since. He has 
an attack of influenza. 

It is stated that C. E. Gordon who, with John 
A, Calhoun, some years ago joined William D. 
Gill & Son (Inc.), has severed his connection with 
the corporation. Mr. Gordon, who is very popular 
in the trade, had charge of the wholesale depart- 
ment. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Feb. 17.—Snow to the depth of twenty inches 
has caused an entire suspension of mill and logging 
operations since Tuesday morning. Today Wilson 
Bros. Lumber Co. is operating its planing mill, but 
all other plants are at a standstill. Forty inches of 
snow was reported at the Polson logging camps in 
the Humptulips district, but the company has had 
snow plows working and hopes to get work started 
again by Monday. It is probable that the: mills 
will also be operating again Monday. 

The Grays Harbor Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, 
will install a Colby steel crane when the enlarge- 
ment of its docks is completed. This mill has also 
added eight Ross carriers since the first of the 
year. The Saginaw Timber Co., of Aberdeen, has 





also found it necessary to increase its dock Space, 

L. W. Baker, traffic manager for the Williams 
Steamship Line, with headquarters in Seattle, was 
on the Harbor this week and states that thig ling 
has found the business so attractive that it will 
concentrate upon Grays Harbor and Puget Soung 
for its Northwest cargoes. The steamship Willeoj, 
will be here next week and will take on a cargo of 
4,500,000 feet of lumber and over a million 
shingles. 

Vessels now in the lower harbor waiting for th 
heavy surf on the bar to abate are the Virginig 
Olson, Crescent City, and Grays Harbor, destined 
to California ports. Vessels in the Harbor today 
are Las Vegas, at the Bay City Lumber (Cp, 
Aberdeen; Hart Wood at the American mij}: 
Orickett, at Wilson Bros.; Wapama and (Carly 
at the Donovan Lumber Co. mill No. 1, and 
Wm. Donovan, at Donovan Lumber Co. mill No, 2; 
Carmel, at the Benham dock. In Hoquiam the 
Tahoe is loading at the North Western Lumber (vy, 
and the Hakushika Maru at the Port Terminal, 





B. J. Pye, of the California & Oregon Lumber 4 | 


Box Co., was a business visitor on the ‘Harbor dpr. 
ing last week. 


Ralph D. Emerson, of the North Western Lun. q 


ber Co., Hoquiam, left last week for San Francigeo, 
Mr. Emerson accompanied his mother, who {fg ep 
route to Boston. 

Garry E. Bennett, of the Bennett Hamlin Lun. 
ber Co., San Francisco, Calif., an out of tow 
buyer, called on the mills during the week, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Feb. 17.—Trade is unusually active with Sap 
Francisco lumber dealers for this time of year, 
Local yards have moderate stocks and are buying 
for their requirements. Prices are being well 
maintained but have not been advanced enough 
to correspond with the increases in mill prices, 
Shipments are being received on old orders which 
the mills have been slow in filling, Storms and 
snow in the north have interfered with loading 
vessels with Douglas fir, but the situation is now 
improving. Redwood uppers are in good demand, 
Commission men here have good inquiries. 

There are good export inquiries, with Australia 
requiring considerable quantities of lumber and 
Japan showing indications of increased interest. 
There is a little European demand developing. 
Shipments on old orders are being made to Japan, 
China and Australia. A good deal of Douglas fir 
business has been turned down on account of 
shortage of logs and the mills being sold ahead 
in the domestic market. The Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co. sold 7,564,000 feet to Japan 
during the week. The Redwood Export Co., this 
city, has sold 2,500,000 feet to Australia. The 
steamer Hastern Gale is loading railroad ties and 





lumber at Eureka for the west coast of South | 


America. 

Chas. R. McCormick & Co., this city, have re 
ceived wires from the Portland office stating that a 
heavy snow storm had caused the four mills at 
St. Helens to close down temporarily. 

The Weed Lumber Co., J. M. White, general 
manager, made a fair cut of California white pine 
during the last season and a large output is 
planned for 1923, The sash and door factory and 
the box factory are busy. 

The Hutchinson Lumber Co., of Oroville, is pre 


paring to increase its output of California white | 


pine. R. F. Pray, the new general manager, is 


planning for increased efficiency of operations iD — 


woods, mill and factories. 
steady operation, 

The California & Oregon Lumber Co., this city, 
is making shipments to its yards in Oakland and 
to southern California. An output of 200,000 feet 


a day is being made and redwood is being cut — 


most of the time. Douglas fir is in good demand 


The Pacific Pipe & Tank Co., this city, is doing | 


The box factory is in | 


PE ee ee eee eee 


eg nepeen: 





a little manufacturing right along at the plant in | 


Oakland. A contract has been closed for about | 


forty carloads of machine-banded fir pipe. A good 


shipment of redwood tanks has just been made to | 


a mining company in Mexico. 

The Red River Lumber Co. still has good inqul 
ries for California white and sugar pine shop from 
eastern manufacturers, altho the heavy buying has 


been done for the present needs. Unsold dry stocks 4 


are light and the dry kilns are busy on stock that 


is required for prompt delivery. There are some | 
sugar pine uppers available but there is not 4 © 


great surplus of anything. Logs are being decked 
up at Westwood, and the pond at the mill is filled. 

The McCloud River Lumber Co. has been making 
a@ winter run with two band saws in operation. 


With a good demand for California white pine 7 


shop, there is no accumulation of dry stock. 


A. A. Baxter, general manager of J. H. Baxter 4 
& Co., this city, spent last month in Seattie, where — 
a branch office has been opened, in charge of bis i 


son, H. W. Baxter. 
The Coos Bay Lumber Co., this city, is maintain- 
ing its production of Douglas fir at Marshfield, 
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Ore., and making good shipments to its yard at 
pay Point, Calif. and to San Pedro. Assortments 
pave been broken, but efforts are being made to 
palance up stocks. Port Orford cedar is being 
manufactured right along, with a fair eastern 


demand. 

R. BE. Danaher, general manager of the Michigan- 
California Lumber Co, and president of the Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co., reports a good demand for Cali- 
fornia white and sugar pine and Douglas fir. He 
plans to remove to Detroit about March 15, but 
will visit the mills several times a year. The new 
Booth-Kelly mill at Wendling, Ore., will be ready 
to operate on Douglas fir about the middle of 
April. The Michigan-California plant is closed, 
put the box factory at Camino will start up about 
March 1, and the white and sugar pine mill at 
pino Grande about the last of April. 

fF. G. Duttle, president of the Sterling Lumber 
Co,, this city, has returned from a trip to Dubuque, 
Iowa, and to mills in Oregon and Washington. 
J. T. Carr, treasurer of the company, died re- 
cently in the East. There are moderate stocks, 
and shipments of Douglas fir, ordered some time 
ago, now coming in. 

The Feather River Lumbermen’s Association 
held a meeting in San Francisco Feb. 15 and 
decided to adopt a 10-hour day for their basis of 
operation during 1923. All of the mills will make 
an early start providing the weather is favoravle. 
Among those attending the meeting were R. F. 
pray, of the Hutchinson Lumber Co.; I. M. John- 
son, of the Plumas Lumber Co.; E. D. Baldwin and 
0. C, Haslett, of the Spanish Peak Lumber Co.; 
Mr. Stoddard, of the F. S. Murphy Lumber Co.; 
Mr. Rowe, of the California Fruit Exchange; 
A. M, Mortensen, who is planning a box factory at 
Quincy; C. D. Terwilliger, of the Clover Valley 
Lumber Co.; George Laws, of the Feather River 
Lumber Co.; G. D. Oliver, of the Hobart Estate; 
Mr, Scanlan, of the Massack Lumber Co., and 
Frank Thatcher, of the Diamond Match Co. 


Fred S. Hamlin, of the Pacific Mill & Timber 
Co, found the yards in the San Joaquin and the 
greater part of the Sacramento Valley pretty 
well stocked. 

J. 8S. Kent, of the Germain Co.’s San Francisco 
office, has been looking over the lumber situation 
in Klamath Falls and the Inland Empire in the 
interest of his firm, which ships California white 
pine to the eastern market. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Feb. 17.—The severe weather of last week, with 
heavy snow thruout the Pacific Northwest, put 
most of the logging camps in western Oregon, ex- 
cepting those along the coast, out of commission. 
Milder weather was recorded today and the snow 
is melting, but it will probably be ten days before 
the men can be induced to go into the woods again. 


Because of the fact that no bids were received, 
the Forest Service will again advertise for sale 
some $2,000,000 worth of standing timber in the 
great Malheur national forest in Oregon. 


According to a telegram received by M. S. West, 
president of the Klamath Falls Chamber of Com- 
merce, from Paul Shoup, vice president of the 
Southern Pacific railroad, that company will build 
the Natron cut-off as soon as it has been definitely 
decided, without any question of doubt, that con- 
trol of the Central Pacific will be given to the 
Southern Pacific, 

The plant of the Alsea River Lumber Co. at 
Glenbrook, Ore., with a large tract of timber and 
several miles ef railroad, representing an aggre- 
gate investment of about $1,000,000, ‘will be 
offered at public sale at the courthouse at Eugene, 
Ore, March 23, the date having been put forward 
from March 5, that originally fixed. Henry 
Fischer, of Eugene, was appointed receiver for 
the company about two years ago and the sale was 
ordered by consent decree of the master in chan- 
cery. The Alsea company was organized in 1920, 
with headquarters at Eugene. It was financed 
largely by eastern capital. The capacity of the 
mill is 125,000 feet. 

A. C. Dixon, president of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association and general manager of the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., was in Portland from 
Eugene, his company’s headquarters, today. He 


said that the cold weather and snow of the last . 


Week tied up the company’s logging operations, 
but the mills had managed to run uninterruptedly. 
Good progress is being made rebuilding the mill 
at Wendling. The mill could be ready for cutting 
in @ couple of weeks if all of the machinery were 
on hand, but the prospects now are that it will 
be April 1 before the saws are set iu motion. This 
will be an electrically driven mill of most modern 
Construction. 


-. is rumored about here that the Long-Bell 
umber Co. has contracted for all of the timber 
of the Weyerhaueser company in western Wash- 


ington, but confirmation has not been obtainable. 
The Weyerhaueser company is now building a 
logging road into some of its timber in the Cowlitz 
River district that was not included in the orig- 
inal sale of Weyerhaueser timber to the Long-Bell 
people in that district, a sale that involved some 
$6,000,000. It is understood that the logs to come 
out of this district will go to the Long-Bell opera- 
tions at Longview, near Kelso. \ 


L. H.. Hubbard, manager of the C. H. Wheeler 
sawmill at Cochran, and Charles Palo, yard super- 
intendent for the same company, are negotiating 
for the lease of a mill near Burlington, a few miles 
from Portland that has been idle for some time. 


E. U. Wheelock, of E. U. Wheelock (Inc.), Los 
Angeles, spent part of this week in Portland. 


W. M. Haney, vice president of the William 
Schuette Lumber Co., of New York and Newark, 
N. Y., left for home a couple of days ago after 
having spent several days here visiting the various 
mills and looking over conditions. 


M. F. Henderson, who is with the H. J. Ander- 
son Lumber Co., made an extended trip to the 
Willamette Valley during the week, visiting a num- 
ber of mills. 


Miss Mary Ziegelman, in charge of the log sales 
department of C. H. Wheeler, is in New York on 
her vacation. She is expected home the early part 
of next month. Miss Ziegelman has the record for 
having sold the largest number of logs during 
any one season in the entire Columbia River dis- 
trict. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerome H. Remick, of Detroit, 
Mich., arrived at Garibaldi during the week, 
where the Whitney Co. has its large mill and tim- 
ber holdings. Garibaldi is on Tillamook Bay and 
the mill is the big industrial project there. It is 
managed by Russell Hawkins, president of the 
Whitney Co., of which Mr. Remick is secretary. 
D. C. Whitney is treasurer. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Feb. 20.—While the mills have not booked a 
large amount of southern pine business during the 
week, order files have slightly increased. The gen- 
eral level of prices is somewhat higher. There 
have been further advances on dimension and 


shiplap. Finish lumber has also shown some in- 
creases. The view of some is that the market is 
stabilizing. 


Rain and very cold weather have had a ten- 
dency to slow up production at the large mills, 
and have almost shut down entirely the small 
mills that can not haul lumber to the railroads. 
With a few days of sunshine, production should 
increase materially. 


It is very hard to take up hardwood on the 
yards during rainy weather, and a great many in- 
spectors have been idle during the, last three 
weeks. The market remains about the same. 


A number of prominent business men here, in- 
cluding lumbermen, have formulated plans for a 
downtown club to be known as the City Club. 
I’. J. Whited and E. A. Frost, of the Frost-Johnson 
Lumber Co.; A. J. Peavy, of Peavy-Byrnes Lumber 
Co., and S. H. Hicks, of the Lodwick Lumber Co., 
are on the organization committee. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Feb. 19.—There does not appear to be any sign 
of weakness in the market thruout this _ sec- 
tion. Prices are advancing somewhat, and stocks 
are becoming harder to find. Mills are pushing 
production as much as possible, but have been 
badly handicapped for thirty days by heavy rain- 
fall and bad weather in general. It appears that 
mills are having trouble in getting their car re- 
quirements. A good many manufacturers are con- 
templating a withdrawal from the market until 
they can catch up with their heavy order files. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Feb. 19,—A blizzard, one of the worst that ever 
struck northern Wisconsin, tied up all sawmill 
operations for the greater part of last week. The 
fall of snow was not so great, but the winds piled 
snow in every available cut to a depth of four or 
five feet and made it impossible for the railroads 
to supply logs to the mills. It was therefore neces- 
sary for the mills to shut down. The rights of way 
have all been cleared, and all mills in this city 
started up this morning at full capacity. 

The business section of Elcho, Wis., was almost 
entirely wiped out by fire, which started at mid- 
night Feb. 17. The hotel, drug store, general store 
and warehouse of the Fish Lumber Co., bank, tele- 
phone exchange and depot were entirely destroyed. 
It was with great difficulty that the rest of the 
town was saved. The general office of the Fish 
Lumber Co., which was directly in the path of the 
flames, was saved by strenuous effort on the part 
of the volunteer fire department. 
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We manufacture 
at our own mills 


20,000,000 feet 


annually of 


Yellow Pine 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION 
TIMBERS, CAR SILLS, 
DECKING, FRAMING, SIDING, 
LINING AND ROOFING 


H. D. Foote Lumber Co. 
ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine Mills Located on Iron Mount. 
Missouri Pacific and Texas and Pacific Railroads 


L_ Fwo teat i ay yh 5 AND DRESSING PLANTS 
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T. C. Clanton 


Lumber Company, Inc. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


PINE MILLS: Yellow P ine and 
Dubach, - - La. 
Dunn, - - La. Hardwood Lumber 
am 4 

oran, - - a. 7 : 
yey - OUR SPECIALTIES: 
South Mansfield, La. Yard Stock and 
Cumberland, Miss. Timbers 

HARDWOOD Shortleaf Steam 
MILLS: Dried Finish 

Dubach, - - La. Oak and Pine 
Dunn, - - La. 


Rig Timbers 





Annual Shipments 120 Million Feet. 














Kilburn Moore, Vice-Pres. G. W. Law, Sec. & Treas 


ATED 1889 
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C. H. Moore, Pres. 
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We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 
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HAMMOND,LA. 
Manufacturers of Long and Shortleaf 
Southern Pine Lumber 

















FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF LOGS, 
LUMBER AND LIFE 

In the new book, ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’ by Douglas 

Malloch, ‘‘The Lumberman poet.’’ Illustrated in color. 

$1.50 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 

431 S. Dearborn St.. Chicago. 
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Here’s our 
Mechanically 
Improved 


AIR-COOLED BURNER 








Why go East 
for a Burner 
when you can 
get a Better 
One for Less 
Money in 
Seattle 
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This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner Will Last 20 Years 


e also manufacture 


MARINE AND BOILERS 


Als NEW OF LATINA Of BURNER 


STATIONARY 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions 
REFUSE BURNERS and TOPS A SPECIALTY 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing Done on Short Notice. 


Seattle Boiler Works fore Ballal 25) 


Successor to Ballard Boiler Works 


Frank F. Hopkins, Prop. Rea. Phone Ballard 1209 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia St., New Westminister. B. C 








Quality ana Service 


Backed by Honesty and 34 Years’ 
Experience 
Stencils 
Log Hammers 
Steel Stamps 
Metal Checks 
Rubber Stamps 
and Accessories 
Rubber Type 


Write for our Complete Catalogue. 


The R. D. Swisher Mfg. Co. 














“Hercules” Wire Rope 


has been tested by time and 
proven by service. Its best 
recommendation is the con- 
stantly increasing demand for 
it. Its one red-strand is our 
guarantee of quality. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York Chicago 
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Denver San Francisco See 











Longleaf 


TIMBERS 


High Grade Shed Stock 


Ask For Prices. 


| Headley Pine Co., “i2™ | 


Large or 
Small 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. | 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 
Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 




















H. F. Graefe, secretary Green Bay Lumber Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa, was visiting friends in Chicago 
this week, 


C, P. Tomlinson, of the Julius Seidel Lumber 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., was in attendance at the 
IHinois Lumber Merchants’ Association meeting 
held in Chieago this week. 

J. <A. Strack, Chicago representative for the 
Itugh McLean Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y., this 
week made a business trip to Grand Rapids, De 


troit and other Michigan points. 


P. Kk. Gilbert, viee president of the Wisconsin 
Iaimber Co., is spending ten days at that com- 
pany’s operations at Dering, Mo., looking over 


manufacturing and stock conditions. 


W. M. Drumm, hardwood specialty salesman for 
the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo., 


was in Chicago during the week to confer with 
J. LL. Hawkins, who represents the company in 
this territory. 

G. D. Rose, Dubuque, Iowa, president of the 


Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, was in 
Chicago this week attending the annual convention 
of the Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Association. He 
reports business good in his territory. 


The Federal Reserve 
that Robert Mueller, 


sank of Chicago announces 

of Decatur, Ill, has been 
elected as a Class B director of that institution, 
to fill the unexpired term of A. R. Erskine, re- 
signed. This term ends Dec. 31, 1923. 


Among northern lumbermen who visited this 
market during the week were James R. Andrews, 
of Escanaba and Talbot, Mich.; M. F. Coe, of the 
jadger Hardwood Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
ond Harry Christiansen, of the General Lumber 
(‘o., Milwaukee. 


George B. Bremer, 925 Genifer St., Madison, Wis., 
has gone into the commission business on his own 
account. For the last three and a half years he 
was connected with the Fitzpatrick Lumber Co., of 
Madison. He will handle a complete stock of 
northern, western and southern lumber. 


V. TP. Childress, sales manager for the Lathrop 
Lumber Co., Lathrop, Ala., passed thru Chicago 
this week on a general business trip that will in- 
clude most of the important eastern trade centers. 


Mr. Childress looked for a continuous strong south- - 


ern pine market, and saw no prospeets of any 
weakness, 

J. J. Borland, Minneapolis (Minn.) representa- 
tive for the Red River Lumber Co., Westwood, 


Calif., spent a few days of this week in Chicago 
on a business visit. He reported that the outlook 
for California pines is very excellent, that the 
market is strong and will undoubtedly remain so 
thruout the spring. 


W. ©. Hull, general manager of the Oval Wood 
Dish Co., Tupper Lake, N. Y., was in Chicago this 
week, having just returned from Traverse City, 
Mich., where he had been to visit his father, who 
is seriously ill. Mr. Hull reports that the plant at 
Tupper Lake is in full operation, and is finding a 
good demand for its output. 

Walter Nugent, commission lumberman, of Pe 
oria, Ill., was in Chicago this week attending the 
annual meeting of the Illinois Lumber Merchants’ 
Association. Mr. Nugent has many friends among 
the retailers, and he was being congratulated on 
every hand on the announcement of his engagement 
to a charming young lady of Peoria. 


G. C. Rupley, local commission dealer specializing 
in California white and sugar pine, is spending 
a few weeks in the Coast producing territories. 
Ife states that altho sash and door manufacturers 
at the present time are fairly well stocked they 
are busy and may be expected to do considerable 
buying of factory lumber later in the year. 


George C, Robson, general manager of the B C 
Spruce Mills (Ltd.), of Lumberton, B. (., is. in 
Chicago this week attending the meeting of the 
Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Association, and is 
displaying some of the products of his plant. 
Mr. Robson was formerly located in Wisconsin 
and made frequent visits to Chicago, and his 
many friends here have given him a hearty wel- 
come on this trip. 

V. J. Euler, Chicago representative for the 
Charles W. Fish Lumber Co., Elcho, Wis.,  re- 
turned last Thursday from a two weeks’ business 
trip to Washington, D. C.; New York City; Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and a number of other eastern centers. 
He reported that business in all the cities he 
visited is progressing at a very satisfactory rate, 
considering weather and other seasonal conditions, 


and that the prospects were definitely for an actiy, 
spring. 

Charles H. Carby, general manager of the Unite 
Timber & Mercantile Co., New Orleans, La., wa 
in Chicago this week in connection with a dea! 
which if consummated will mean much to the 
velopment of the South. Mr. Carby reports gy 
active demand for all classes of lumber, and , 
convinced that most manufacturers will make , 
sincere effort to prevent a runaway market ang 
to stabilize prices so that there will be no brea 
in the steady flow of business that is now Zoing 
to the mills. 

Clyde H. Wilson, Chicago representative for thy 
Deer Park Lumber Co., Deer Park, Wash., returnej 
this week from a business trip to Oshkosh, Wis 


and other sash and door manufacturing centers jy | 


that section. 


and millwork industry is not yet actively on th @ 


market, it is busy and will undoubtedly come j, 
strongly within the near future. H. J. South. 


He reports that altho the sash, doo © 


wood, also connected with the local office, left thy © 


week for a trip including a number of the ¢oy 
suming centers in this territory. 


Dwight H. Davis, of the Dwight Davis Lumber 
Co,. is on the Pacific coast, making a survey of man 
ufacturing and stock conditions. 
specializes in car and railroad material, reports 
that car builders are now booked solid for 1993 
and have placed orders for lumber covering the 
entire year’s requirements, resulting in a flood of 
car material orders, deliveries on which will ex 
tend over a period of from one to seven months 
Under such conditions, Mr. Davis says, it is im 
possible to expect a continuous heavy volume of 


car material orders, altho it may take the milk © 


three or four weeks to absorb the business already 
booked by the wholesalers, 


D. McLean, formerly vice president of the Whit 
Star Lumber Co., has been elected president of 
that concern, succeeding D. Lightbody, who died 
last year. R. F. Babcock, who is in charge of the 
company’s operations at Mattoon, Wis., has been 
elected vice president, and C. E. Conklin remains 
secretary and treasurer. The White Star Lumber 
Co. is a large producer of northern hemlock ani 
hardwoods, and to a smaller extent of white pine 
It has recently been appointed sales agents for 
‘“‘Smoothest” maple, beech and birch flooring, manv- 
factured by William Horner, with plants at Reed 
City and Newberry, Mich. 


Mr. Davis, who § 





Murray H. Bissell, sales manager of the Mara 7 


thon Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss.; James W. Smith, 
sales manager of the Wausau-Southern Lumber 
Co., of the same city, and Herbert C. Miller, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., northern representative for the 
latter concern, were all in Chicago during the 
last week, calling on their connections and sur 
veying business conditions generally. They all ex 
pressed themselves as convinced that the southern 
pine market will continue strong, pointing to the 
heavy demand, comparatively low production, the 
steady decrease in unsold stocks and heavily over 
booked condition of the mills as. precluding any 
material weakening of the market such 
been foretold in some quarters, 


as 


C. W. Kellogg, of the Kellogg Lumber Co. and 
the Panola Lumber & Manufacturing Co., with 
headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., and operations 
at Richey and Batesville, Miss., spent a few days 
of this week in Chicago. He reported a very heavy 
demand for hardwoods of all kinds. Dry stocks 
are virtually nonexistent at many mills, and are 
plentiful nowhere. Green stocks are moving 1) 
tremendous volume. Bad weather has lately af- 
fected practically all of the southern hardwood 
territory, hampering logging operations, and reduc: 
ing mill outputs in some sections. Prices are 
holding up strongly, especially on oak and gull, 
and no weakness is likely to develop within the 
immediate future. Another prominent Memphis 
lumberman who was here during the week was 
S. M. Thompson, sales manager for the Anderson: 
Tully Co., who expressed the same views on the 
hardwood lumber situation. 


Resigns as Assistant Secretary 


Announcement was made this week that Fred 
Larkins has resigned as assistant secretary of the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, to take 
effect April 1. This was the aftermath of the de 
cision to consolidate the American and National 
wholesale lumber organizations and the resigna 
tion of I. R. Putman as directing manager of the 
American, to take effect on the same date, a8 a0 
nounced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week 
It was generally expected that Mr, Larkins would 
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———— 
take charge of the Chicago office of the National 
ymerican Wholesale Lumber Association, which 
will be organized to succeed the two present asso- 
cations. He has made no announcement of his 
future plans. 

Mr. Larkins has been connected with the Amer- 
jean Wholesale Lumber Association as assistant 
gecretary since its organization in May, 1920. 
previously he had been identified with the lumber 
industry for twenty-seven years, having served 
equally in the retail, wholesale and manufacturing 
pranches. While with the American Wholesale 
Lumber Association Mr. Larkins has been in direct 
charge of the arbitration department, and _ his 
work in this line has become well known to all 
yranches of the lumber industry as well as to the 
general commerciad world. 


Councillors in National Chamber 
Announcement is made of the appointment by 
the Plywood Manufacturers’ Association of F. B. 
Ward, of Hanson-Ward Veneer Co., Bay City, 
Mich., and of W. H. Russe, well known hardwood 
jumberman of Memphis, Tenn., by the National 
Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Association, as 
councilors in the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 


Becomes Manager of Chicago Office 


k. F. Lynch, who for the last two years has been 
in the commission and wholesale lumber business 
in Portland, Ore., has arrived in Chicago to take 
charge of the local office of A. W. Lammers, manu- 
facturer and wholesaler of Inland Empire western 
pines, with headquarters at Spokane, Wash. Mr. 
Lynch is well known thruout this territory, hav- 
ing been connected with local concerns for many 
years prior to going west. Among these were W. E. 
varrett & Co. and the Joy-Tarbell Lumber Co. 


Fire Devastates Lumber Town 

Charles W. Fish, of the Charles W. Fish Lum- 
her Co., Elecho, Wis., was in the city last Mon- 
day on business connected with the rebuilding of 
the town of Elcho following the destructive fire 
which last Sunday laid the business center in 
ruins. As reported elsewhere in this issue, fire of 
unknown origin broke out early in the morning and 
raged until noon before the local fire department 
could master it. The Muskie Hotel. the Elcho 
State Bank and seven store buildings were burned. 
The mill and yards of the Charles W. Fish Lumber 
Co. fortunately escaped the flames. 

Elcho is owned by the company, and a large 
number of its employees resided at the Muskie 
Hotel. After the fire, most of them had to be 
lodged in the town hall. The stores with all 
their stocks having perished, Mr. Fish ordered two 
carloads of groceries rushed from Green Bay, Wis., 
in order to feed the population. 

Plans for the rebuilding of the town have not 
yet been announced. 

(Bae aaaeaeaaant 


Building Boom Exceeds Predictions 


Building activity in Chicago for the year 1923 to 
date exceed the most optimistic predictions, and 
is more than double that of the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year, according to General Manager 
F, W. Armstrong, of the Citizens’ Committee to 
Enforce the Landis Award. 

“At the beginning of 1923, we estimated the 
total of new construction at about $300,000,000,” 
said Mr. Armstrong last Saturday. “This mark 
will be left far behind, if the building permits con- 
unue to record anything like the increased activity 
of the first six weeks. 

“Permit values for January, 1922, were slightly 
less than $8,000,000. The permits for January, 
1928, passed this by $10,600,000. The increase, by 
the way, was the greatest recorded by any Ameri- 
can city in comparing the results of the two months. 
Chicago’s nearest competitor was $7,000,000 below 
the mark, 

_ “Permits for February, 1922, totaled about $13,- 
500,000. This was hailed at the time as a sure 
Proof that the long awaited building boom had 
arrived at last. Permits from February 1 to 14 
inclusive—half the month—this year, totaled in 
excess of $16,000,000. 

; “The fact that there is a greater increase in the 
building this year in Chicago than elsewhere is, 
we believe, a sure sign that there is some factor 
here producing more favorable building conditions. 
That factor is the Landis award. It has assured 
4 Strike free building industry for those who are 
Working under it, and building is going ahead 
accordingly.” 

Attendance at the Citizens’ Committee free trade 
School is showing a steady increase, the star class 
being that in plumbing, with a membership of 
hearly 100. A new class for carpenter apprentices 
18 being enrolled. 

“We find ourselves confronted by a peculiar 
situation in this trade,” said Educational Director 
©. lL. Bailey. “The skilled mechanic needs a set 


of tools which the average apprentice can’t afford. 
We plan, therefore, to train hammer and saw men 
who are capable of doing concrete form work. 
When they master themselves, we'll take them into 
the higher branches of the trade.” 

An advanced class in carpentry with a member- 
ship of 35 has been in existence for some time. 
Its members have been learning blue print reading 
and otherwise preparing themselves for foremen’s 
jobs. 


Hardwood Institute Directors Meet 

The board of directors of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute held a meeting at the Black- 
stone Hotel, this city, last Monday and Tuesday, 
at which the various activities of the organiza- 
tion were considered. The report of Secretary- 
manager J. M. Pritchard was the source of much 
gratification, revealing as it did substantial prog- 
ress in all branches of the association’s work. 
This report among other things showed that the 
membership has been increased by exactly 200 since 
the organization meeting, and now totals close 
to 300. The demands for the services of the in- 
spection department have increased beyond all ex- 
pectations, necessitating more than trebling the 
inspection staff. 

The board reiterated its purpose to support the 
standardization program as evolved in codperation 
with Secretary of Commerce Hoover, and to press 
this matter to its conclusion. 

The executive committee was instructed to ar- 
range for the institute’s first annual convention, 
which will be held in Chicago some time in May, 
the date to be set by the committee so as not to 
conflict with any other meetings. 

The association has since its organization con- 
ducted a number of highly suecessful district 
meetings, and has also inaugurated a system of 
mill instruction in inspection, whereby the in- 
spectors employed by the association visit member 
mills and explain to the mill inspectors the grad- 
ing rules and methods of their application. Re- 
ports to the board of directors showed that these 
activities have been very beneficial, and the board 
agreed that the practice of holding district meet- 
ings as often as possible should be continued, and 
also decided to undertake more vigorous mill in- 
struction in inspection for the purpose of assur- 
ing better grades and bringing about more uniform 
shipments under the present grading rules. 

A committee on forestry was appointed for the 
principal purpose of codperating with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in the formula- 
tion of a practical national forestry policy. M. W. 
Stark, of the American Column & Lumber Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; W. T. Murray, of the Tremont 
Lumber Co., Rochelle, La., and W. T. Latham, of 
the Andrews Manufacturing Co., Andrews, N. C., 
compose this committee. A tax committee, with 
W. R. Satterfield, of the Chicago Mill & Lumber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., as chairman, and W. D. 
Bennett, of the Edward Hines Yellow Pine Trus- 
tees, Lumberton, Miss., and Landon C, Bell, of the 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, as 
members, was also selected. 

Not Satisfied with Timber Section Valuations 

The board thereupon adopted the following reso- 
lution : 

WHEREAS, There was recently given wide pub- 
licity, thru the trade press generally, and _other- 
wise, to an account of the meeting of the advisory 
tax committee of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association on Jan. 13, and of a confer- 
ence with the timber section of the Treasury De- 
partment on Jan. 15, and 

WHEREAS, in said account 
ing paragraph: 

“Mr. Stevens concluded by an expression of 
his appreciation of the general fairness and 
good faith of the lumber industry, which he 
had found in his intimate experience as chief 
of the timber section. Mr. Henry Oldenburg 
replied in behalf.of the committee, expressing 
the satisfaction of the lumber industry gen- 
erally in the performance of the timber sec 
tion, and the confidence of the industry at 
: on in Mr. Stevens and his associates.” 

and, 

WHERPAS, There was in fact no action upon the 
subject by the committee, altho the press report 
might give the impression ; and 

WHEREAS, In so far as the said expression may 
be construed as indicating satisfaction in the per- 
formance of the timber section by the hardwood 
industry generally, especially that embraced in the 
Appalachian and southern and southwestern hard- 
wood areas, embracing the general territory under 
the jurisdiction of the hardwood valuation engi- 
neer, the same is incorrect and misleading, be- 
cause there is in fact general, widespread and em- 
phatiec dissatisfaction of these parts of the indus- 
try with the performance, methods and policy of 
the timber section in respect thereto; and 

WHEREAS, The aforesaid account, to the extent 
indicated, tends to misinform the public in respect 
to the facts as we understand them, and may have 
the effect of giving governmental authorities an 
entirely erroneous impression in respect to the 
matter, now therefore, be it 

ReESOLveD, That these preambles and this resolu 
tion be made publie in order to correet the im- 


appears the follow- 


pression that may have been made to the effect 
that there is general satisfaction on the part of 
the lumber industry with the performance of the 
timber section, especially respecting the determina- 
tion of valués as of March 1, 1913. 

The following officers and directors attended 
this meeting : 

Cc. H. Sherrill, of New Orleans, La., president ; 
Landon C. Bell, representing W. M. Ritter, of 
Columbus, Ohio, first vice president; E. B. Norman, 


of Louisville, Ky., second vice president; C. M. 
Kellogg, of Memphis, Tenn., treasurer; J. M. 


Pritchard, of Chicago, secretary; B. B. Burns, of 


Huntington, W. Va.; B. F. Dulweber, of Green- 
wood, Miss.: W. E. Delaney, of Lexington, Ky.: 


W. T. Murray, of Rochelle, La.; M. W. Stark, of 
Columbus, Ohio; J. W. Mayhew, of Columbus. 
Ohio; F. K. Conn, of Yazoo City, Miss.; 8S. , 
Thompson, representing S. B. Anderson, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; J. B. Edwards, of Oakdale, La.; Max 
D. Miller, of Marianna, Ark.; H. H. Wiggin, of 
Boston, Mass., and George Damon, of Boston, Mass. 


Regional Meetings Meet with Success 


J. M. Pritchard, secretary-manager of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute, returned the latter 
part of last week from the Southwest and Appa- 
lachian region, where he had attended three re- 
gional meetings of his organization. The first of 
these was held at Asheville, N. C., on Feb. 8; the 
second at Columbia, S. C., on Feb. 10, and the 
third at Charlestown, W. Va., on Feb. 13. 

Mr. Pritchard reported that each of these meet- 
ings was featured by a large attendance and by 
the great interest displayed. Discussions of manu- 
facturing problems and methods occupied the fore- 
noons, while the afternoons were devoted to dem- 
onstrations of the application of grading rules, in 
each case conducted in a lumber yard. Piling and 
caring for lumber received especial consideration 
during these outdoor sessions. 

Every stage of hardwood manufacture, from 
felling the timber to its shipment, was considered 
during the forenoon meetings, and each member 
outlined briefly his problems and advanced sugges- 
tions derived from experience that might lead to 
the objective of the institute of securing uniform 
manufacturing methods, 

D. M. Read, chief deputy inspector for the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, assisted Mr. 
Pritchard in conducting the discussions and demon 
strations. 

PASS SS EL TET S 


Association Divisions Elect Committees 


The various divisions’ of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago have just concluded meetings 
at which the following committees were selected: 

Division A (Pine Yards)—-Labor committee: 
John Claney, chairman; Wilson Martin and V. F. 
Mashek. Membership committee: Peter DeVries, 
chairman; William A. Irvine and J. S. Merrill. 
Trade relations committee: Charles W. Jacob. 
chairman; Charles A. Brand, G. P. Luce, L. H. 
Burnaby, A. H. McGrew, Peter DeVries and A. J. 
Stinson. Committee on market conditions: John 
Bader Lumber Co., chairman; Herman H. Hettler 
Lumber Co., Rohe Lumber Co., Lakeside Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., Soper Lumber Co., Lord & 
Bushnell Co., Wilce Flooring Co., Pilsen Lumber 
Co., Winnetka Coal & Lumber Co. 

Division B (Hardwood Yards)—Labor commit- 
tee: E. C. Schoen, chairman; H. H. Kreutzer and 
¥. J. Heidler. Membership committee: Thomas 
J. Roy, chairman; F. W. Campbell and E. L. Cook. 
Committee on market conditions: ‘Theodore Fat- 
hauer Co., chairman; Nichols & Schuppert, McPar- 
land Hardwood Lumber Co., Maisey & Dion and 
William C. Schreiber Lumber Co. 

Division C (Hardwood Wholesalers)—Member- 
ship committee: John Hansen, chairman; W. H. 
Abbott and John J. Manley. Committee on mar 
ket conditions; A. H. Ruth, chairman; John §S. 
Hurd and G. A. Vangsness. 

Division D (Pine and Fir Wholesalers—Mem- 
bership committee: Hamilton Daughaday, chair- 
man; W. A. Herbert and N. C. Wilkinson. Trade 
relations committee: George D. Griffith & Co., 
chairman; Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., Sawyer- 
Goodman Co., Joy-Tarbell Lumber Co. and Louis 
Wuichet. 

Division E (Softwood Manufacturers)—Mem- 
bership committee: William L. Godley, chairman ; 
W. F. McLaughlin and Roger Woodman. 

Division F (Commission Salesmen)—Member- 
ship committee. R. E. Boyd, chairman; Charles 
L. Baxter and C. W. Pendell. 

Division G _ (Millmen) — Labor committee: 
George P. Rinn, chairman; H. F. Morris, R. 
Streeper, T. E. Reynolds and H. D. Traeger, Mem- 
bership committee: E. W. Dierssen, chairman: 
F. J. Bartuska and J. A. Olson. Trade relations 
committee: Arthur Root, chairman; J. A. Dick 
and I. G. Hart. Committee on market conditions : 
Henry C. Koll, chairman; W. 8. Lockwood and 
Fred Werkmeister. 

Divis1ion H (Box Manufacturers)—Labor com- 
mittee: B. F. Masters, chairman; Ernest J. Allse- 
brooke, William F. Kurz, J. W. Drissen, A. K. 
Maxwell, W. S. Goodwillie and J. F. Murphy. 
Membership committee: Ford Jones, chairman; 
W. S. Goodwillie and William F. Kurz. Market 
conditions committee: Ernest J. Allsebrooke. 
chairman; B. F. Masters and H. W. Maxwell. 

Division J (Hardwood Manufacturers)—-Mem- 
bership committee: J. B. Utley, chairman; E. N. 
Reard and J. H. Faust. 
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1 no change 


Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 


4/4 $ oe oe | “4 Me $ 65.00@ 70.00 $ 50.00@ 55.00 $32.00@35.00 


6/4 Oo oe 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 35.00@38.00 
6/4 $0. 00@ 95. 00 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 37. 00@40. 00 
8/4 55.00@100.00 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 
10/4 105.00@110.00 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 50.00@55.00 
BEECH— 

5/8 No. 2 common and better $35.00@40.00 
4/4 70.00@ 75.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 
5/4 75.00@ 80.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 
6/4 80.00@ 85.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 34.00@36.00 
8/4 90.00@ 95.00 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 
BiIRCH— 

4/4 $120.00@130.00 $ 95.00@100.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $30.00@33.00 
5/4 125.00@135.00 100.00@105.00 65.00@ 70.00 35.00@38.00 
6/4 125.00@135.00 105.00@110.00 70.00@ 75.00 38.00@40.00 
8/4 130.00@135.00 110.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00 45.00@50.00 
10/4 135.00@140.00 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00 55.00@60.00 
12/4 140.00@145.00 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00 55.00@60.00 
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4/4 $ 80.00@ 85.00 $ 65.00@ 70.00 $ 50.00@ 55.00 $30.00@32.00 
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in prevailing prices during the last week, 
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10/4 115.00@120.00 100.00@105.00 = 00@ ny 00 60.00@55.00 
12/4 120.00@125.00 105.00@110.00 0.00@ 00 50.00@55.00 
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HARD MAPLE— q 
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4/4 $110.00@125.00 ...... “> Sparen $ 80.00@ 95.00 
5/4 115.00@130.00 ......@...... bey pee daey 00 
6/4 120.00@135.00 ......@...... 105.00 
8/4 180.00@145.00 ......@...... 100.00 115.00 





The market shows much strength. 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 








Hardwood prices remain firm. Hemlock has advanced slightly. Quotations f. 0. b. Wisconsin mill points are } 
























AsH— FA Selects No. 1 com. No.2com. No. 3com. | 
FAS Selects No. 1 com. No.2com. No. 3com. Harp MAPLE— ‘ 
4/4 $105.00@110.00 $ 85. 00@ 90.00 $60.00@ 65.00 $30. 00 35. 00 $18.00@20.00 | 6/4 95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00  70.00@ 75.00 35.00@38.00 15.00@18.0 
5/4  110.00@115.00 00@ 95.00 —65.00@ 70.00 40.00 19.00@21.00 | 8/4 105.00@110.00 90.00@ 95.00  80.00@ 85.00 40.00@45.00 15. oogisa : 
6/4 116.00@120.00 35: 00@100.00 70.00@ 76.00 ry 00 47, 00 19.00@21.00 | 10/4 115.00@120.00 100.00@105.00  90.00@ 95.00 60.00@55.00 ..... 
8/4 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00  80.00@ 85.00 47.00@52.00 20.00@22.00 | 12/4 120.00@125.00 105.00@110.00  95.00@100.00 50.00@55.00 |....@... 
ae aoe : “T/L. $ 16.00@ 80.00 $ 55.00 
4/4 $ 75.00@ 80. 00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 $ 50.00@ 55.00 $32.00@35.00 $28.00@30.00 . . . 60.00 $ 40.00@ 45.00 $22.00@25.00 $15.00@17.H 
5/4  85.00@ 90. 65.00@ 70.00  65.00@ 60.00 35.00@38.00 30.00@32.00 | 5/4  80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 25.00@27.00 17.00@19.H 
6/4 90. oog 95. 00 70.00@ 75.00  60.00@ 65.00 35.00@40.00 32.00@34.00 | 6/4  85.00@ 90.09 65.00@ 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 27.00@30.00 17.00@19.H 
8/4  95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 34.00@36.00 a 95.00@100.00 80.00@ 85.00 70.00@ 75.00 35.00@40.00 17.00@19.0 
Binco— AK— 
4/4° $115.00@120.00 $ 90.00@ 95.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $28.00@32.00 $15.00@17.00 | 4/4 $115.00@120.00 $ 90.00@ 95.00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 $35.00@38.00 $15.00@17.H 
6/4 120.00@125.00  95.00@100.00  65.00@ 70.00 35.00@38.00 17.00@19.00 | 5/4 120.00 — 00 By: 100.00 65.00@ 70.00 37.00@40.00 17.00@19.H 
6/4  125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 70.00@ 75.00 38.00@40.00 17.00@19.00 | 8/4 125.00 00 105.00 70.00@ 75.00 37.00@40.00 17.00@19.0 
8/4 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00  85.00@ 90.00 45.00@50.00 18. 00@20. 00 | 8/4 130.00 135. 00 105. d0@ll0. 00 76.00@ 80.00 50.00@55.00 20.00@22.0 
10/4 135.06@140.00 115.00@120.00 100.00@105.00 60.00@70.00 .....@..... HEMLOcK, No. 1, S181E— 
12/4 140.00@145.00 120.00@125.00 105.00@110.00 60.00@70.00 a. aaa 8? 10’ 12°-14" 16° 18°-20' | 
Sorr ELm— - > eens 4104 eiyte the Ops. 0o@ et 08 $35.00@37.00 $40.50@42.50 | 
4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $ 40.00@ 45.00 $24.00@27.00 $18.00@20.00 » eee ey 37.00@ 3s .b0 -50@33.50 — 34.00@36.00 = 39.50@41.8) | yy 
5/4 — 80.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00 50-0007 55.00  27.00@30.00 19.00@21.00 | Sx,h~  34-89@86-00 34.00@86.00 §83.00@85.00 84.50@ 36.50 80. F0G4LN EE 133 
6/4 85.00 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 27:00@30.00 19.00@21.00 | pXfon gr VO@36.00  34.00@36.00 35.00 37.00 35.00 37.00 39500415 | gp 
s/ 96:000100:00 80:000 86.00 65:00 70:00 36:00040:00 18. o0g21.00 | 2 35.00@37.00 35.00@37.00 36.00@38.00 37.00@39.00 40.50@42.5) | yr 
10/4 105.00@110.00  90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 50.00@55.00 iene. No. 1 Hemiock B sis— e F 
12/4 110-00@115-00 95.000100-00 80-00@ 85-00 60.00@66.00 .2...@...2. ieee aia oe sy —— re, | 
Rock ELM— 1x 4”  $30.00@32.00 $31.00@33.00 $33.00@35.00 $37.50@39.50 $32.00@34.00 ; ate 
4/4 $ 70.00 ee. cceetn - See $ 40. 00@ 45.00 $23.00@25.00 $15.00@17.00 ax 6” 32.50@34.50 33.50@35.50 35.00 @37.00 39.50@41.50 34.00@36.0 © 
5/4 80.00@ 85.00 ...... ivseans 50.00@ 55.00 28.00@30.00 16.00@18.00 | 1x 8”  34.50@36.50 35.50@37.50  37.00@39.00  41.50@43.50 36.00@38.N/ 
6/4 80.00@ 85.00 ...... g aR 50.00@ 55.00 28.00@30.00 16.00@18.00 | 1x10”  35.50@37.50  36.50@38.50  38.00@40.00 42.50@44.50 37.00@39.0 | 4" 
Bh 55.98 $0.60 eee i or: 55. o0@ $6. = pe on lg 16. et io 00 | 1x12” 36.50@38.50  37.50@39.50 39.00@41.00 43.50@45.50  38.00@40.00 | 
12/4 95.00@100:00 222... .2...,  70:00@ 75.00 45:00@50.00 2..2@e222. | fox gm Prices Of No. 1 dimension or ry hy * eae 
— apron i aoa i For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. * 
y 0 $ 70.00@ 75.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $32.00@35.00 $13.00@15.00 No. 3 hemlock, xh 6’ ” 19.50: 1x4” § 
5/4  90.00@ 95.00  75.00@ 80.00  65.00@ 70.00 2.00@35.00 16.00@18.00 | and wider, $18.50@20.20. Ee ae ee eee, Sere oe 
« 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS OAK FLOORING .* 
St. Louls, Mo., Feb. 19.—Current quotations on southern hardwoods, f. 0. b. St. Louis: The following are average prices, Cincinnati 7 
GumM— 4/4 5/4 & 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 base, obtained for oak flooring during the week 
Qtrd. red: QUARTERED Rep OaK— ended Feb. 10, as reported by the Oak Flooring H 
OE atl $105@110 $110@115 $110@115 Ore $120@ @125 $125 135 $135@145 | Manufacturers’ Association: 8 
No. 1 com 65@ 67 67@ 72 T0@ 75 MO. B COM... 68 oa 7 77@ 78 }Rx114” ipx2" 38x2%" %x1%y” %x?" 8, 
No. 2 com 385@ 388 42@ 45 48@ 50 No. 2 com..... 42 is noo 53 57@ 60 | Clr. qtd. wht. $146. 00 : - $146. 82 $108. 20 $107.50 10, 
wart red, S.N.D PLAIN WHITE OAK— — ee oN iesies cogent 12 
LN ee p c.g Yr. . » sees ie seis ecaire mene 
agar italia daria Ge a $122@126 $126@131 | Sel. aid. w&r- wos GO8-8R vio cae 
a rege 50@ 52 55@ 57 5T7@ 59 Ho. 2 aun. aoe ~~ 0% sen) oe ee. 103.07 106.00 nee ee tn 
No. 2 com 29@ 30@ 82 82@ 34 ggg A al bo 44 45@ 47 47@ 49 | Sel. pin. wht. 85.01 “91:23 95.68 63.01 64.49 F M4 
Plain red: No. 3com..... 20 240) 26 «Sts Se | Sel Bin. red. Shee... 9588 4535 coe ep 
ere ee J ; oO. € 52. a 2 3.35 . e 
el on ae oe eee ee Sound wormy.. 42@ 43 45@ 47 47@ 49 | Ne 2 Com": o5'43 .°%:8° 72.24 ma 
No. 2 com $40 36 ) 88 44@ 46 | PLAIN Rep OaK— bi 
Plain top: KAS .........$114@119 $122@126 $126@131 MAPLE FLOORING : 
ei il 56@ 57 $ 60@ 61 $ 64@ 67 i 
og "| com 45 48 $ 51@ 52 $ 54@ 56 oo Re es 70 %@ 74 T5@ 77 Current prices on maple flooring, f. 0. b. Cadil- © 
a © on 25@ 26 29@ 30 29@ 80 No. 3 com..... 42@ 44 45@ 47 47@ 49 | lac, Mich., basis: j 
Corronwoop— POPLAR— lane—= Pactory | 
aero $55@ 57 $58@ 60 ...@...| FAS .........$110@119 $120@125 S1s0@195 | aie cry, & on... 65.00 $4500 ne | 
No. 1 com...:. 46@ 48  51@ 63 :::@:.. | Saps and sel.. 82@ 84 85@ 88  93@ 96 | ,3/8,%1%,,& 2”..--- $95.00 $45.00 iis Bi 
No. 2 com..... 86@ 388 38@ 40 -.:@... No. 1 com.. ic + Be a bi ug b+ ai «eee 95.00 85,00 40.00 | 
QUARTERED WHITE OaK— Meld sede ae ‘ oy" 90.00 90.00 45.00 | S 
te . .$185@140 $140@150 $150@155 | _ N° 2 com. B.. 28@ 80 33@ 85 34@ 35 eet 85.00 80.00 50.00 | N 
No. 1 com. and Sorr MaPLe— ST/MEE™ oe anes 105.00 = 95.00 50.00 BF 
—_Spetancinnonete 7@ 75 80@ 8 9%5@100 Log run ...... $47 $50 $55 WET” a ccscces 95.0 $5.00 55.0 
























WM pepavary 24, 1923 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


5/4€6/4 


cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 19.—Average prices, Cincinnati base, on Virginia, West Virgini 


8/4 


AK— 
:< an $150 ate etek Eth 


Selects ..-+++- 10 0 110 115@120 
No.icom..... 70@ 75 80 38 85@ 90 
a o2com..... 48@ 48 53@ 58 58@ 63 
sound eg e 40@ 45 50@ 55 60@ 65 
RED 
Cee cee on ABQ Se ae 
© No.1 com..... COG GB cc Gicce 0s Ge 
ligan me No, 2 COM.---- Pring = Br Cee 
4 EB AND ED 
, ees cece $120 180 $125 185 $1380@140 
Gelect8 ..++++> 100 90@100 
No, 1 com 33 38 75 80 78@ 83 
No. 2 com 45@ 50 45@ 50 47@ 52 
No. 3 com 22@ 24 27@ 30 30@ 35 
gd. wormy. 47@ 50 57@ 60 60@ 65 
Bagg yor ..$ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 95 $ 95@100 
No.1com..... 50@ 55 55@ 60 60@ 65 
No.2com...-. 82@ 34 87@ 42 40@ 45 
BEECH— 
rere 80@ 85 $ 85@ 90 $ 90@ 95 
me SM, wsee $ aoa 50 nb 55 55@ 60 
No, 2 com....- 28 83 33 388 83@ 38 
CHESTNUT— 
ee aR $125@130 $130@135 $130@135 
gl com..... 3G 80 Ba 85 20g 85 
No, 3 com..... 18@ 20 20@ 21 20@ 21 
~ ice 30@ 32 32@ 35 35@ 38 
Sd. wormy and 
No. 1 com. 
ae and better... 35@ 38 42@ 44 42@ 44 
le aA alates .$125@130 $130@135 $135@140 
No. 1 com. an 
ee nrrey 65@ 70 T7@%™ 7T0@ 75 
ee No. 1 com..... 65 70 7O@ 75 70 15 
 No.2com..... 35@ 40 40@ 45 42@ 45 








a, Kentucky and Tennessee hardwoods today: 





WALNUT— 5/4 5/446 /4 

HickoRrY— 4/4 5148614 8/4 Rm $205@210 $220@225 $225@230 
PAS icscvccus ..-@... $110@120 $110@120 BOMCOE wccccee 150@155 155@160 165 
No. 1 com..... <0 Ges 70 80 70 80 No. 1 com.... 105@110 115@120 iis 120 
No. 2 com..... waGees 35@ 40 35@ 40 No. 2 com.. 40@ 45 45@ 50 45 50 

MaPLe 4/4 5/4€6/4 8/4 10€12/4 16/4 
WM << cdc adededend teteeceaeaeaces st ta oS 110 $107 @112 $115@120 ése@Rae- 
Wi RGAE. ccc dinaseweoeeuscuseeead 67 72 75@ 80 75 80 85 90 «oaQ@iae 
ING Cheat cetenk ceeeseeesewneaaws 35@ 38 388@ 43 43@ 48 50@ 55 

A — 

‘ vAS ws ae wa ema hdneatee eae ake $ 238 bo 95 $105@115 $115@120 $125@1380 $155@160 
Wee C0 6 cas cacadeewrnsoawecacans 65 70 70 75 90@ 95 95@100 
Nee SF Gls sacdacccchescvancedudeuda 35@ 38 40@ 45 45@ 50 50@ 55 55 

Cincinnati, Gone, ik a 19.—The following are today’s average prices on southern Mississippi 
Valley hardwoods, f . Cincinnati: 4/4 5/466 /4 8/4 
Guu— Ws 5/466/4 = se - Corronwoop— 

trd. red FAS.$110 120 $120@130 $13 FAS, 6” & war. 55 58 0 

Sted. = oo 72 a2@ ST 87 89 No. 1 com..... iG 4s . 50 3 gi: 
FAS ...... "62 70 80 jethealnnege 8 38@ 40 
No. 1 co 55 65 QUARTERED wane Oax— 
Piaie red FAR. 105@110 120@130 125@130 BAS oeeeeeees $125@130 *189 135 $135@140 
go cicnnig °02 85 75@ 80 85@ 90 ag ge * : > ¥- 

ap boxboards, wipteds 

3 to 17”... 55@ 60 ...@... ...@... No. 2 com. 47 

Sap FAS, 6 QUARTERED RED ae 

WHEE scenes 56@ 59 59@ 63 67@ 70 Oe a 
Sap, No.1 com. 46@ 50 48@ 52 52@ 55 Na lcm... 60 soos 
Sap, No. 2 com. 26@ 28 28@ 30 30@ 32 No. 2 com..... : e <a 

“oie N PLAIN WHITE AND a seal 
S 5 ) eee --$115@120 $120@125 $125@180 

D., log run.. 45 50 = Selects ..1..1:° B0@ 8S * 85Q 80 * Bog oe 

Sorr ELmM— No.1 com:.... 65@ 68 68@ 70 68 78 
WM teens ee 75 $80 $85 be No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 45@ 48 45@ 48 
No. 1 com... 55 60 65 33 No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 23@ 25 25@ 28 
No. 2 com... 28 30 32 32 35 Sd. wormy . 40@ 45 48@ 53 50@ 55 



















CYPRESS 


ints are: | 
i The following are current f.0.b. Chicago 
3 com. | prices on cypress: 
10@18| GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
10@18.00 | New Grades 
a Factory 
Deon, Factory 
0@17.0 | Tank FAS Selects Shop Box Peck 
019. 4/4. —. .50 ry ee $ bey . . a = a = os 
y ME (5/462. 128 
+ Sr Bits. 123.50 iisco 89:60 66.60 3260 28:60 
‘ 8/4.... 185.25 127.25 97.25 74.60 33.25 29.25 
16/4... 14095 28695 10:25 S025 .nccs seoscs 
0@17 W 12/4.... 141.25 133.25 103.25 80.25 ..... ..0.- 
0@19 & 16/4.... 146.25 138.25 108.25 85.25 ..... -.... 
; ny Boards — 3 
. { oO. Oo. oO. 
» ix4 to 12”, random lengths..$51.50 $39.50 $31.5 
+a Finish, S28, Random Lengths 
42,0) 
i Cir.heart A B Cc D 
+4 ixt to 11”, ..$109,00 $104.00 $ 94.00 $84.00 $69.00 
ANAT Bl to 1 
eae | ‘apee.waths, 109.00 104.00 94.00 84.00 69.00 
a 1 ae 116.00 112.00 102.00 92.00 76.00 
{ For 6/4, add $5 to above prices; for 6/4, add 
-1¢° 3,for 8/4, add $16; for 5/4 and 6/4 “‘D” grade, 
ae add $3; for 8/4, add $6. 
$ boy Bevel Siding 
oon | A B Cc D 
asi" | a'xt, 6 or 6”, std. Igths.$61.75 $48.76 $43.75 $28.75 
ing Bungalow Siding -. Cie 
oe r. 
4x8”, from 1” stock....... » $67. 16 $48.75 $47.25 
4x8", from 1%” stock.... 75.75 66.75 64.26 
0: 1x4 For 10-inch, add $10. 
VA Lath 
& No.1 No.2 
eee RN MON deta argc dreidk wala eate Raweeaeus $10.46 $9.90 
~ RED CYPRESS, OLD GRADES— 
me ee Factory 
cinnatl f No. 1 No. 1 No.2 
> week § AS Selects shop common common 
looring st 00 $90.00 $58.00 $50.00 $36.00 
; ee 115.00 95.00 72.00 50.00 36.00 
gst? offers 115.00 95.00 75.00 50.00 36.00 
ihe sites 120.00 105.00 83.00 52.00 36.00 
$107, /4... 135.00 125.00 90.00 54.00 36.00 
reves E 18/4,., 135,00 125.00 90.00 54.00 36.00 
78.9 98 F Boards 
71.7 N 1x6,8&10", 1x12” 1” random 
64.49 © NO. 1 common...... $52.00 OOGG seas 
60.88 0, 2 common pelea 40.00 77x ere 
CE OU adtihacchesunsaewnses _osees $29.50 
oT YELLOW, CYPRESS— 
Factor 
FAS § No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 
1. o “AS Selects sh ; m. 
Cadil- § Sipreeee. $ 94.00 $79.00 $52.00 $28.00 $32.00 
et cone 104.00 -89.00 66.00 43.00 34.00 
actory git": 104.00 89.00 66.00 43.00 34.00 
ere P reves. 109.00 94.00 74.00 45.00 34.00 
ey t Boards 
an x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 1” rand. 
45.00 & ralects ........ $84.00 $84.00 $86.00 $94.00 ..... 
50. No } common. . 42.00 42.00 43.00 53.00 ..... 
50.00 0.2common.. 35.00 35.00 37.00 39.00 ..... 
WOE ciccice cccce sccat ncosc -#heus .00 











Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 19.—The following are 
average prices today f.o.b. Cincinnati: 
RED CYPRESS— 
Rules of March 18, 1922 


Factory 
Factory 
Selecta Shop 
a” Ge éacvccwcdadiniaeeocuces $74.00 $44.00 
Finish—S1S or S2S 
= 
1x4 to 12” Hea 


D 
incld. S28. $106. 50 $96. 50 $00"! 50 $78. S50 $60.50 
Common = —- 





2 No. $ 
SY BE cdicncuaeaes - -$43.00 $31.00 $25.00 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
4/4 5/446 /4 8/4 
CCT at 95 $105 
Ce ere 80 85@ 95 9%5@100 
Na. 1 shep...cee iv 50 = «60 65 68@ 7 
Random widths— 
No. L COM. ccc- 35 40 43 
NO. 2 COM. ccc. 30 32 35 
No. 1com. No.3 com, 
ERG Ge “es ebtie dae ceewadwe aa $40 $33 
D0 RY erat ieniae 47 38 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 19.—The following are 


current quotations on cypress, f.o. b. St. Louis: 
GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 


Factory 
Factory 
Tank Selects Shop Box 
GIG, -xcscwwaweiae $121. L $73.75 $48.75 $26.75 
WEE -cetucndesuns 126.7 83.75 60.75 29.75 
6/4 anne ‘ 129:78 86.75 63.75 29.75 
Wee ccaacanceass 137.75 94.50 71.60 30.50 
NOE cdsncccacuas 142.75 104.75 iC, re 
BELG cavwecwedacs 142.75 104.75 (i Mere 
a ts eee 147.75 109.76 Gee . .aasee 
POG TOMI GEE 6 aie bccidccccciddccewaceus $23.75 
Finish, = or .s 
Clear Heart 
1x4—10” ..... bee 00 $102) 00 $ ob 00 $ 82. 00 $67. 00 
EMRE cawiccas 114.00 110.00 100.00 90.00 74.00 
EOIO vacadecs 127.00 122.00 112.00 109.00 ..... 
FIO vc cixccas 137.00 132.00 122.00 119.00 ..... 
Common Grades, Rough 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
ERGO - cicchaacewtscceuns $50.75 $38.75 $28.75 
ERIE Sc tccecncsasccsnaioess 57.75 43.75 28.75 
Bungalow Bevel Siding 
14x 3" . The GEG ceccs 3 eer 
DESI? cece S476. TET  cscee yo 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 
WMO ccencicucewenes $90 $95 $95 $100 $115 
SOME. cacasuacuesnea 77 85 85 90 95 
a ee ee 47 62 62 72 77 
No. 1 common...... 37 39 39 41 aaa 
No. 2 common...... 27 29 29 30 
Boards 
1x6” 8 ic8° i210? 1213” 
Wek. 1 CORNING iices caacs $40.00 $41.00 $49.00 
No. 2 common...... 31.00 32.50 33.00 35.00 
Peck 
5 GHRRRS 6 iin ccc ddquccianrancevedoaunedais $20.00 





REDWOOD 


The following are the prevailing redwood 
i f.0.b. Chicago (72-cent freight allow- 
ance 


Bevel Siding, /2-Inch, S$1S2E 


c—— Clea Cy. ei) “ ” 


38’-7’ “3” 20° 3’-7’ 8°-20' 8’-20° 
AM cece cc eeeee $37.25 om. 25 $34. bs $44.25 $33.25 
Br eee e ee eeee 38.25 8.25 36.25 46.25 88.25 
Or aducacasats 87.25 rt 25 85.25 45.25 87.25 


Not less than 10 percent of 8’ *$ 

o* ent tee Pp of 8’ to 7’; remainder, 
For specified paathn, add $2; 

elimination of 18’ and 20’, 
Special patterns, add $4. 


Bungalow Siding, S$1S2E 


no charge for 


. c— ar——, “Ar—__. 
ee $48.25 $51.25 $46.25 $49.25 
yx 10” eecccccoccce 52.25 55.25 50.25 53.25 
ee 55.25 58.25 53.25 56.25 
% x10” eccceccccce 59.25 62.25 57.25 60.25 
x 8” Ceccccoccce 73.75 76.75 71.75 74.75 
% x10” eccccoscece 80.75 83.75 78.75 81.75 
TREEE macccenedes 82.75 85.75 80.75 83.75 


For rough bungalow siding, add $2. 
Special patterns, add $4. 


Random Shop, Rough or S2S, 5” and by yo 


1” % ” 1 ” 21%” ” "6" 
$45.50 $62.50 $62. 50 $55.50 $75.00 $73.00 si. 00 $81. 50 
1-Inch Finish—Rough, S2S or S4S 


‘ane “ , 
3-44%" 5-7’ 8-20’ 4-20’ 
m4 sececcces sar se "ay $57. ° $83. 60 si 1 Bo 8: b $0.60 233 $83.50 iia 50 
ececccces 9.50 78.56 
GY lcctusgeve 59.50 39. 3 96. 30 54. 30 64.50 

ECE ee 2 Reeder 

eeccecces 69.50 69.50 89.50 
| en 85.50 85.50 98.50 80.50 80.50 ses iis 
12” eeecccccs 87.50 _— 98.50 — 82.50 93.50 82.50 
a” 0D 1B one cece 94.50 89.50 78.50 


For specified lengths, add $2; no charge for elimi- 
nation of 8’ to 20’, 


For vertical grain, clear, 4”, 5” and 6”, add $10; 
8”, 10” and 12”, add $15. 

For 22’ and 24’, add $6 to 8’-20’; 26’-3$2’, 
add $14. 


Wide — pee — or $2s, ae 8’ -20’ 





3” ” 
14” Sut 5 Sai 68 $132. ro siz. 00 $131. res a4 ” 2136.50 
16” 122.50 127. 132.00 136.00 139 141.56 
18” 127.50 134.50 139,50 137.00 141,00 144. 50 146 50 
20” 132.50 139.50 137.50 142.00 146.00 149.50 151.50 
22” 137.50 144.50 142.50 147.00 151.00 154.50 156.50 
24” 142.50 149.50 147.50 152.00 156.00 159.50 161.50 
26” 147.50 154.50 152.50 157.00 161.00 164.50 166.50 
28” 152.50 159.50 157.50 162.00 166.00 169.50 171.50 
30” - 157.50 164.50 162.50 167.00 171.00 174.50 176.50 
For S4S, add $2. 
For 8’-16’ random, add $5; not furnished in 
specified lengths. 
Thin Finish, S2S, 8’ to 16’ 
-——Clear AF 
2. Shy 4” %” 
Oe edcedadaudwheaes $63.50 $76.25 $61.75 $74.00 
OP caceeevcdccumen 67.25 80.7 65.50 73.50 
Or Gavenea coutauane 68.50 82.25 68.00 81.50 
OC sedscsddadiuwns 67.25 80.75 65.50 78.50 
SF sadcutesacatacs 67,25 80.75 66.75 80.00 
Be” casecestadnaaee 70.00 83.75 69.25 83.00 
BD” scectececttevews 70.00 83.75 69.25 83.00 
is ae CT PT TCT 67.50 80.75 66.25 79.25 
Trimmings, 4’ to 7’, and what ‘“‘A’’ develops, 


shipped at $1.50 less. 
For 14” and wider, add $5 for every 2” 
12°. 


above 
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6 AMERICAN LUMBERMAN PEBRUAKY 24, ygiQFeBet: 
Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 19.--Following is a recapitulation of prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Feb, 16: The 
Week ended Feb. 10 Feb. 3 Week ended Feb. 10° Feb. | Week ended Feb. 10 Feb. | Week ended Feb. 10 fy ige sr 
i ij | page Bt 
Flooring Ceiling Partition No. 2 common moaree chat 
7 ” PA Dies ar 7. = ae ridge »& He 
Ix4 Be&btr, heart. ss Eee | So eee et ta4 No. 2 com.... 28.2: 1x10 Shiplap ..... 27.00 | oe 
R&better $50.25 51.48 9 1 com, oe ioe | bx C0 G2 DS. wok os ay “go” 
No. 1 com. $3.92 44.95 io 3 eee te saa Boards 2X8 & Up D4s..... 22.75 Flat gra 
No, 2 com. 2226 21.93 ass ah at | Ba&better No. 3 common pabet 
Wiss 2 CDT. 14.77 14.23 Novelty. Siding ot all ix > D4S 59.00 ix S Shiplap ....«..% 21.00 416 No. 1 
1x3 B rift ...... .... 85.00 a6 Be@better ...+. «; 2.5 Eee x62 SR oi cesvensvccs. See Ix & up D48..... Ie NO 2 
skbtr. sap rift 80.00 80.00 BO: 5 OOM. > 5: Se ee ix § to 19 B48.... -...- 55.00 Ix6 & up S2S..... ne 1s; 
“CO” sap rift... 70.00 67.00 allt oon dia ae 1x 6 to 12 D48.... 54.50 ..... 1x8 to 12 S848... . . z li, 
No. 2 com. rift 30.14 87.00 - alec a oe ecetd Ix 6 to 12 Rough....... 42.00 1x6 to 12&cull D4s . 16, 
B&btr. flat G14 60.93 1x8 No. 3 com..... ae 5/4420 DAB ou... S6G6 oy.5s Shingles ix4, ‘. 
No. 1 com, flat 50.77 51,03 | Bevel ; 5/4x 6 to 12 D4sS BOON.” hats tie No. 1 all heart pine... 6.0 165, 1 
No. 2 com. flat 22.04 22.2% BODEMOD 26 cde e ss eevee 26.00 as 2xi8 No. 1 pine... ... 50) —_—— 
No. 3 com, flat 14.98 — 13.80 NO: FCN: co ara 24.00 24.00 | 0S ae 15.00 No, 2 heart pine..... 
1x6 No. 1 com......... 44.00 NOn2 COM. 64506505 13.00 oe eee te eee —_ |: NO. 2 GAD PIO. 65 cs ey 
No. 2 com. 2614 25.53 | Wwx6” Square edge a a. ee 45.00 ager $x18 No. 2 pine...... 2.50 
Ceiling B&better .......0.. 29.75 32.00 os & Shiels oe ‘s0.09 | 4516.No. 8 pine...... pees 
1x4 B&better 54.54 55.00 No. 1 com......-.. 25.28 25.14) . oe os To ty is’!!! 4460 : No. 1 cypress........ 6.25 Ne 
No. 1 com.... 45.00 46.00 MO; 2 COM. 6.0.0 sa 0s 1Z.80 i Bg al ees 5 /4x 4 i re ice ee th P ‘45.00 NO. 2 CYPPCHG <5 6 60s as 3.25 Edge, 
No. 2 com.... 22.50 24.19 Te ec) S.00 | : A ane er Sa Sukh Pe 60 00 Lath, 4- “— 4/4 
x314 B&better se dus £1.00 Roofers * aD SOR Git Sh GPE Ret IAs . No. 1 std. kiln dried. 5.21 =o 5/4 
No. 1 com... 387.50 37.69 ix: No» 2 Comd..: 2.5.4 25.58 25.90 Xo. 2 common 4 ; ; No. 1 std. air dried... 4.95, or 
No. 2 com. 17.32 19.10 Os So) SOON «. 5508. are, 0:9: 8 18.0% TX CoS a5 oaks 27.19 25.36 No. 1 std. green..... 4.35 / 
: No. 3 com.... 22... 9.337 IxS No. 2 COM, vos . 20.00 | Ix S D48 ......-. Peg reyes No. 2 kiln dried..... 4.00 Rough 
x914 No. 2 com.... 12.00 1x6 & 8 No. 2 air dried ..... 22.00 | ix 8 Shiplap ...«.. 26.77 24.2 No. 2 air dried...... 4.30) ie 
ak ; . ae ale 12” 
Phe following fo. b. mill prices are taken from sales made during the week ended Feb, 17 in sections named ; Bark | 
Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- ku) 
Alvx- ming- ties- sas Alez- ming- ties- 8a8 Alex- ming- ties- ay 0 zie 
andriu,ham, burg, Oity, andria,ham, burg, City, andria,ham, burg, Cit, 
La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La, Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. yo 
Flooring Fencing, 818 Dimension, SIS1LE c 
«es saiie” isi ee No $ (all jengths) No. 2, 2x12” ay - 
NB IGN Gate YT. wee wee Le a ere 16.00 cs. 26:39 ae ees bend Py ks: Sane i 
B& better 90.00 84.46 88.97 85,47 1x6” sewe 18.50 20.18 20.19 ADR 3817 fencl 
D =: ——_ rae? Gack | No, 2-(all te masts) 18 & 20’. a2.79 : CoM 
No. 2. wee. BL25 3919 IIT! 1 1x4” veoee IBGL 1925 24.00 18.36 10" to 207 34: 25.00 
FG B&better nm 62.53 63.31 OS ee 24.47 27.00 24.50 24.47 DOD RMEY! oes sissy sces 16.00 tees . No 
AD sein fakes. jareaeeii eee 2x6” salerle Sia atic wccaa> 16:50 are 
No. 1 5190 5558 Boards, SIs or S28 x4 to Jo". i120 sand re 
No. 2 .....05e 24.38 23.00 No. J, 1x8”, 24 and 16” 87.16 ibis 42.00 “as 
x4” KG A. ..... on ns Other lengths. . cstx», S200 10.75 Longleaf Timbers { No. 
B&better 1x10”, 14 and 16’ 39.82 aaa 41.09 No. 1 Sq. K&S S48, 20’ ‘ 
aD axes Other lengths.. Aa 38.66 and under: : 
ea te 1x12”, 14 and 16’ 48.92 50.335 gr ona — No 
MG B&bette r Other lengths. 51.30 ae bo tbl ai tof le seaiantat eas SelB , 32.51 $21 [ . 
b epetetenee Xo. 2 (all 10 to 20’): Ps Te EE cetie Pane EINES paige 32.90 35.05 
No, 1x6 to 12”....... 26:00 2IO0. secs «gS ERE oc SEY Te aR 39.41 414) § | 
No. 2 NES = aceriareie oases 24.50 26.06 25.94 14” 49.99 a7 Fo 
. . Now 8 1x10” 26.00 25:92 26.08 he he re, 2 50.1 No 
1x6 Ee 2, ee. Ix12” . 25.40 28.03 28,29 eee WT52 of P 
No. 3, C.!] ‘ ' F 0 
No. 3 tall lengt hs) : et Shortleaf Timbers Dr 
Ceiling pe to 12”...... 23.00 3115; | No.1 S48, 20" & under: 
Yex4” B&better 44.50 1x10” saree re Beye neahuc ee iret 25.69 Sh 
— . wena ty ic a 23.88 22.06 BET <a vie yi oraite aaaeearenaa ets 29.56 No. 
x4" B&better 44.30 44.87 No. 4, all widths and Pp 
No. 1 baeacy scans fomgthse 2. cs cus 11.36 N 1 a" 4? Plaster ath ee dae ox 
Noo» 50.06 22°00 ecaiitieie I fi s " _ Seana 5.3! 5.75 5.56 5.43 ox 
No. 3 mae 10.00 “4 sn 26.5 ls ale Mi EL 4.50 4% 2x 
4x4" B&better 2.0... 54.00 Pee Sy Se teeters clap a . . 
to. 2 2800 RI cea Weare iwi 27.50 26.00 Byrkit Lath ba 
nt NE A on nt 9's KARR 19,07 ox 
Partition A Sie = oo eee 20.2, 2x 
Ix4 & 6” Bé&better 58.00 58.00 55.78 adel = Ag 30.59 40.43 | 12’ and longer ........ 29.14 N 
No. 1 ..... ..... 50.00 48.20 fA agg a or § 
No. 2 30.00 hikes 29 Oi) 1x10 other Igts. 40.03 Car Material atl 
No. 3 20.00 No, 2 (10 to 20’): j . 
Ix6” B&better 2.00000. vanes, seene ase) Ge ON. wwecwce sins 26.16 26.50 26.02 26,42 | ‘4! 144 and 6”) 
M0; 2) senrcacrewnes 33.75 S| 26.50 26.22 26.00 26.62 B&better, 9 and 18’. 60.04 
face, —— —e vee N _ lengths): SU vee eeees 42.5 
NO o ne 8). ’ } , 0.1! 
%x6" B&better ween wena 3° eet oerer 21.53 21.00 22.50 21.96 No.1, 9 and 18’ 50.12 § | 
2 Pet sevkenes Pre ad SS a bee eee 215 we 99 49 10 and 20 oy ; Si 
aa Drop Siding prs Grooved aaa 5° a maliipies 35,0 pai 
1x4 or 6 B&better nee EE 1.20 53.00 52.25 51.94 | No. 1, 1x10", odd Igts.. 39.50 e tod 
i ere 00 48.00 17 47.08 ; ‘ki 
No. 2 32.00 30.00 31.73 Dimension, SISLE —— _ Decking “a 
No, 3 20,00 woos | No, 1, 2x 4", 20° ...... 31.44 31.54 33.48 nti ‘ ef ie si sad 
Finis Die 30.14 30.42 32.04 eart face, 2% to 3”, 9 0H 
B&better rough: am De cnx 31.92 31.16 32.54 6, 10, 18 or 20’...... 18.6 
ix6 to 12”. .......... ei 58 75 18 & 20’.. 34.63 33.71 35.60 : 
pager nates 48:00 sce 61.00 10" to 20° 34.14 31.00 ..... Car Sills om 
LS eee ssaisibe wesw ie ol MOAB a ee |, 29,75 --.- 30.39 | S48, Sq. H&S 1xé 
1x5 and 10” ......... 64.50 ..... 67.50 MS? essere 28.92 27.52 29.19 BBE COBO ss aceite: actin ED i 
SWTe Stace 6:8 sce peice. re 2+ sxeee CB.29 1G” nccees BOO sis Beek epee 37° ere cr 41.00 ix 
1g x4 COMP io os cecesisie 70.00 59.75 70.59 18 & 20’.. 30.50 33.00 29.69 32.23 3S to 40’ 45.00... ™ 
5/4x6” tgtytitts ayttt oteete Skew ® ohtbsee HO" toriZe” “GOSS: cee cake. seee-e Upto 9”, 84 to 36’ 42.66 41.85 & 

A Ege alee 60.16 vx 8”, 10’ ...... 32.00 31.50 31.64 38 to 40° 52.00 46.40 | 
B&better Surfaced: 9)” aceite +, 30.28 29.70 31.14 | Upto 10”, 34 to 36’ 35.00 44.00 47.54 Be No 
” : a oa gee teers 30.34 31.83 32.17 38 t 10’ 44.85 48.50 F 

i Qe eer 57.00 61.25 58.00 59.17 > one >) > 3} 0 . : 
ae xf “ 7 18 & 20’.. 32.70 30.00 34.61 : : m5 
1x6” peaiankle.an6 57.00 58.58 58.00 60.10 10’ to 20° 34.38 Up to 12”, 34 to 86’ 87.5 50 48.00 i+ 
ix8 atage tt etteees ...-. 61.25 60.00 60.40 2x10". 10° 7 23 58 Be Vereen: coe 56.00 Ix 
xb anc ir een 66.88 65 on 63.00 68.46 2X ee se gigiae eee ceees eves St Pad . —- AQ’ 63.00 & 
ixi2” 0... iit! ok 25 G00 6870 12) R117 11.1. UL. Be'e7 | Upto 14”, 38 to 40 
1%x4 to 12” 220.01! 69.50 ..... ..... 74.55 | § 16°, ...... 31.97 ..... 84.00 32.54 | Heart, S48: 52.00 
BYAKG” recs bee ve os 5 6 18 & 20’.. 88.08 ..... 84.78 84.88 | Upto 9”, 84 to 36’ 520 5 
mofo 71.25 68.00 .. 5.00 8 
5/055" Seo 10". odes 76.00 eee 107 to 20". BH00. cron. exes tenses BA oar eaiincore' a 
a4 »” "ah A ich ‘ - on , q of . 0’ 57. ; 
ob rar 80.00 76.00 ..... ORABP AO i ieckcord's Sfeecs- mans adnan eee 38 to 4 ts 
1% and 2x4 to 12”... See: snoewis: ALES HP is cvogucois 33.20 ..... 85.00 383.38 ; 
1%x4 to 12”......... vain 1G cease 33.7! vooon ae i 
6/4 & 8/4x6" 2... 63.50 18 & 20’.. 34.88 35.49 ; 
6/4 & 8/4x8"........ 63.50 ..... , 20’ 34.38 TH Ix 
ob 8 B50 tae otor B13  . | CYPRESS SHINGLES & LA 
1x6” sAste hee ivanecea5caie saa 51.82 No. =—» =X 4 ’ 7 es eo mee we 28°00 ie ~ 
1x” sf = ~-— + jseeeene 2(.2$ seen e 28. 28. + re ™ a. y ‘fe 
Se PO aca: = gr | Oe 28.19 21.00 29.00 29.73 Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 19.—The following 4" Ix 
sab wale tette trees cee eee OB. 18.& 20"... S16T ...... BQ00 85:81 : ‘ .. 
UR ersise thine wave bes writers: geese —sivond “AAR 10’ to 20° : ee 29 25 eee average prices today f.o.b. Cincinnati: . 
Casing and Bas rp |. A pease cape, aati , 
R&better: . ? dt. eae 5160 32:32 | Rules of March 18, 1922 2x 
4 and 6” ............ 70.92 72.00 er en 26.06 
2 2” aperanmes 70.00 73.26 18 & 207.) 7.27) 84.00 27500 27:00 Shingles 4x 
omnis 10’ to 20’ 26.00 ..... meaty Best Primes Economies — 3x 
B&better: 2x 8", 12’ oo... 27.50 26.00 | 28.88 ero ielta wie aipieene -++- $5.38 *. 18 . ic 
1x4 and 6” .......... 74.85 16"... 28.18 Se. 22 eae — 4.38 $3.43 | 6x 
1%, 1% & 2x4 & 6” he 74.59 i8 & 20’.. 30.00 31.73 | 50 cacn aoig 4.93 3.63 
- 10’ to 20’ 30.00 ee eben alg: eee ipte 6.68 4.93 3.68 
Fencing, S1S 22 |e | ae ae sister a a les ed phil ed 4/ 
ot ae eh, ane | Lh 37.79 39.44 +¥ enue 29.00 29.32 Lath, %x1 5/ 
Other lengths. ae ete set eee =": = 9 WER ooo 5 rem ro. $, 4-foot 6/ 
128%, cases BTAS. sosics  wabanll SAMS 18 & 20’. 30. 53 26.00 24.85 33.10 | No. 1, 4-foot No. 2, 4-foot No. 3, 
Other lengths... ..... 42.00 41.00 40.76 £0" to 20" S250 2055 24160 5.02 $9.05 $8.55 $4.05 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 











The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended Feb. 16: 
Flooring Fencing and Boards Ceiling and Partition S2S&CM—Shiplap 
Edge grain- : 1x3 eins No.1 $19°0¢ $15: 3 y,” 56” %” %” No. 1 N » No 
Ren teS Sere isimem rare’ $76.25 $35.00 $19.00 $15.75 Clg. Clg. Clg. Part. . os J 
aapetion ss ene Reeaieb $82.50 74.50 . 36.25 23.75 19.00 | B&better ....$45.25 $48.00 $52.50 $56.00 | [XG core o7 ++ 836. = "26 50 $19.2 
a ucade cues 74.50 36.50 26.25 20.00 | No.1 ........ 36.00 37.50 44.00 48.00 a rere 26.75 2 ‘50 
ET sc caraetecisnns ees ** 60.25 37.00 26.00 20.25 | No. 2 :.....:: ** 91.95 ee at 37.00 27.00 31:00 
Flat grain— 50.00 28.00 21.00 Di . 5 Lath 
DE axisunnconctoes 60.00 53.25 — : , 
, peeeenpeienns 49.25 44.50 Finish—Dressed No. 1 2 No.1 No. 2 
No. 1 abel eg satan 2550 26.95 12, 14, 10, 18, 12, 14. ie 18, * x11 Se aakewacesdeed eens $6.00 $4.95 
No. 2 eeres , B&better * 604.0 16 20 16 20 
P As cincalc'eig a kata ware wie ae aa acne 0 $30.25 $33.00 2x 4” $28.00 $29.50 Moldings 
Casing and Base 2 Aeeeoneressees 67.00 57.00 | 28. 29.25 2x 6” 25.50 27.50 | 154 and under....... 20 percent discount 
B&better pa? =F er 71.50 63.25 29.25 31.25 2x 8” 27.50 29.00 ED, SO GON ad wcwnck 15 percent discount 
BD xd, 6, 87.200 -e cece cece ceeec sees oe805.25 | 114, 116, 2"x4 to 8”....... 76.50 o* 30.00 32.50 2x10” 28.25 29.50 — 
1x5, 10, 1 a Sale MR a ER Cah Woe aera 78.50 1%, 1%, 2°x6, 10, 12”.... 78.2 ad 31.00 34.00 2x12” 29.00 31.00 *None sold. 
Norfolk, Va., Feb. 19.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. 0. b. Norfolk: 





© Edge, rough— No. 2 & better No. 3 Box Cull & red heart No. 2 & better 
ie ae = 50 @ 64.50 $39. 00 @ 40.00 $26.50 @27.50 $23.50 @ 24.50 Lath, No. 1. .$ 6.50@ 6.75 Roofers, 6”..$31.00@32.00 D4S, 6”..$67.00@69.50 
5/4 .. 67.00@69.00 42.50 @45.00 27.50 @ 28.50 cocu Genus No. 2.. 460@ 5.00 8”... 31.00@32.00 8”.. 69.50@72.50 
R/4 .. 69.50@71.50 44.50 @ 47.00 27.50 @ 28.50 | ee ies, OM i. maaan cae aaion 
fr * 22°00@74.00 48.50 @50 50 @ @ Fac tory ore. 30.00 @34.00 10”... 32.00@33.00 10”.. 71.50@75.00 
: / ‘ ‘on oe . y Oe ow | (Ker KE ; rah al Sizes, 2”.... 24.00@28.00 12”.. 33.00@34.00 12”.. 76.50@81.00 
Roug Tinis > ri — y > & > . Nd 
OF .caccncsvcccs GHUG@enne 44.00 @ 46.00 30.00 @ 31.00 27.00 @ 28.00 ; I inishe pa hoya a No 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 
(1 PEO De eeeame sre 69.50 @71.50 46.00 @48.00 31.00@32.00 28.00 @ 29.00 Flooring, x2% and 3” rift......$86.00@90.00 §.....@..... -s00-@. 
mw . "2450 @76.50 50.00 @52.00 32.00 @33.00 29_00@ 30.00 2) ae GS ee 9.50 @ 68.50 49.00 @53.00 28: 50@30. 50 
D pork strips, ‘Nos. 1 ana 2. 13. 00 @ 44.00 Bark stri artition, Ceiling, %” wd ede wited Co dade de a o.5;6. one 27.00 @ 28.50 16.25 @17.25 
a <> $ 17.50@ 18.50 is are. $50.00@53.00 Uo" eee e ee seceeeecesesss 39.00@41.00  29:00@31.00  18.50@20.00 
Cull red heart..........- 12.50 @ 13.50 WARGO, FEO ob oo chnin vie bciee cousin GR Gere 49.00 @53.00 28.50@30.50 





NORTHERN PINE 





Duluth, Minn., Feb. 20.—All northern pine items are strong. No. 3 boards have advanced $2.50 to $3; No. 4 boards, $2, and No. 5 boards, $1. Rough 
fencing, 4- and 6-foot, has advanced $1. Revised quotations f.o. b. Duluth follow: 
(omMMON Boarps, RouGH— FENCING, RougH— P : 
6° 8’ 10’ 12° 14416" 18’ 20’ 6 8 10,12414’ 16’ 18420’ 
: Besa in ceil 00 $67.00 $69.00 $67.00 
eh Pics $60.00 $62.00 $67.00 $67.00 $67.00 $70.00 $70.00 6”, No.1 $59.00 $63.0 
ee 66.00 68.00 74.00 76.00 71.00 76.00 76.00 INO. Bo 0 0cces+-0es boy bry poe pe 54.00 
- 70.00 73.00 80.00 80.00 75.00 += 80.00 80.00 a +, monanonennet 56.00 58.00 <3 60 a 36.00 
a ae eres 49.00 51.00 54.00 56.00 54.00 59.00 61.00 Os BEN Garevensaenass 39:00 42.08 as pays 68.00 
ae 52.00 54.00 57.00 57.00 54.00 59.00 61.00 le aaa e300 30.00 3060 a 53.00 
RES 57.00 59.00 64.00 64.00 59.00 66.00 69.00 Fier Piesunesianns , sie — — csee 
No. 3, Ra SOC ree ape or oe ay py pape pay ays: No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $31; 6”, $33. 
12”....... 37.00 38.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 5” fencing, same as¢*. 
For all white pine Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
No. 4, 6 to 20’, §-, 10- and 12-inch, $32. S1 or 28s, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1; S48, add $1. 
For S1 or 2S, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1; for resawed, add $1. Flooring, %- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
No, 1 Piece Srurr, S1S1E— SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20°— 
” ” ad 
6° 8° 10° 12° 14° 16° 18° 20° 4” 6 4 6 
ax 4”,...$35.00 $37.00 $39.00 $39.00 $38.00 $39.00 $41.00 $41.00 BGNGttIEP ccccccasces $56.00 $56.00 Dearie cdkcancaa eee 29.00 $29.00 
aE OP cas 80:0 36.00 38.00 38.00 37.00 38.00 40.00 40.00 Cr edances awed eeneeuae 51.00 51. Po Norway, C&better... 46.00 46.00 
polls . 35.00 37.00 39.00 41.00 40.00 39.00 41.00 41.00 EP waecncesadacsneesede 44.00 44.0 
bor i bape bp aa aa am a bye thas Siding may contain not to sana 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
9x14" 42.00 43.00 45.00 47.00 45.00 45.00 48.00 48.00 Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it 
No. 2 piece stuff, $2 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents: D&M grades. - 
or S48, add $3. Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., Feb. 20.—The following prices 


paid for yard items, f. 0. b. mill, were reported 
today: 
Pre- 
High Low vailing 
Price Price Price 
Flooring 
1x4” ie. 2 oer Wine cwcs $54.00 $51.00 ..... 
, No. 3¥ ee yee 43.75 BIO cxesis 
1x6” No 0. 2 and A apis s. g. 41.00 40.00 - $40.00 
* 3.9 eer 36.00 ..... 36.00 
1x6 No. 2 ak better s. g. 44.00 43.00 44.00 
INO OS. Gh re agiaia dias 41.00 P| ae 
Stepp 
No. 2 and better clear..... 68.00 01 | ae 
Finish 

ee rraee 61.00 57.00 58.00 
Casing and base.......... 66.00 64.00 ..... 

cn Ceiling ; 
1X4 No. 2 and better... 43.00 38.00 39.00 
= fF rs 35.00 32.50 ..... 
1x4” No, 2 and better. 41.00 40.00 41.00 
NGL Sh asc iai We manta Ae 36.00 $5.00 ces. 


Drop a 


1x6” No. 2 and better. 43.00 40.00 43.00 
TN erg ca GaN Nea i 40.00 35.00. ..... 
1 Common Boards and oe 
- and 10” i AS MRE ranre 1.50 19.5 19.50 
Wiecerdeahek Mreicichal Gracie oe 22.00 20. 00 20.00 
pe ae Dimension, No. 1 Common, S&E 
maar ES ON TA". cece cae 1.50 18.50 18.50 
he ie Plank and Small Timbers 
x 4”, 12 to 16’ S48... 23.50 21.50 21.50 
3x12”, 12 to 16’ S48...... Yoga ; 
xe" cae) Pimbers, 32’ and Under 
POE ach edecietd G genes 26.00 24.00 26.00 
Vertical Grain Fir Shop 
I hipaa nerienicys SEOG vues ‘eeteds 
| Sapte ‘ .  Seeoercr> 
6/4 No, i SE pa er ree a eS AGOGO. sarc. weeks 





{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN } Chi Fem 2 : 

Portland, Ore., Feb. 21.—Fir prices today, ticle tage -—The following cross tie 

f.o. b. mills, are as follows: prices prevail, f. 0. b. Chicago: 
: Untreated 
Vertical Grain Flooring White Southern 
i Tl BO iivicassaavimmansdscivend eel NE oe Oak Sap pine 
EON oinccusiedearakenmeesavaees 54.00 | No. 5, 7x9", : 9-inch face..... $1.70 $1.25 
We I icin iicecnavesuinesixnseys -- M0 | Res ga’ 2° eee is 1.15 
m ; : No. 3, 6x8”, -ine _ | .f 1.05 
1x3 and 1144x4” No. 2 clear and better....... 55.50 No. 2, 6x7”. gr. Minch face..... 135 ‘= 
No. 3 clear....... secccccces 43.00 | No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face..... 1.20 -80 
Slash Grain Flooring Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
1x4” No. 2 clear and better ............... 42.00 | than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
IOs WIGIN uti cveldvadkocnsubucadaduna 38.00 | White oak. : 
SEG” NO 2 Glee GUE UGCt sd cciicdewaccccecus 45.00 Douglas fir cross ties, all sizes, $46.00 per thou- 
IRGe GD GME sadeeaccuvuqscséwaceincudece 40.00 sand feet. 
Vertical Grain Stepping Switch Bridge 
1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better 70.00 Ties = Plank 
- = a li i i a cae is USERS EMO So abv ac eae eeencuxeea $52.00 $48.00 
Finish RP ssa daicsddiecnteieanuneas 48.00 45.00 
No. 2 clear and better............cceceeeees 60.00 | Douslas fir .........- eee eeeeee eee 50.00 49.00 
Celling 
5x4” No. 2 clear and better ............+. 43.00 St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 19.—The following cross 
DR ERGN cectecunenteceducadeewed .-. 34.50 tie prices prevail, f. o. b. St. Louis: 
1x4” No. 2 clear and better ..........-+.- 42.00 f ' 
We BS GRMN beskcecdenesnesadlices . 38.00 ? Untreated 
White Southern 
Drop Siding and Rustic Oak Sap Pine 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better ....ccccccccecs 44.00 No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face..... $1.70 $1.50 
ING: BGIGRE seccccdccedicccnsnccaccaces 39.50 | No. 4, 7x8”, oi 8-inch face..... 1.50 1.30 
No. 3, 6x8”, , 8-inch face..... 1.35 1.08 
Miscellaneous Items No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, 7-inch face..... 1.25 .98 
Fir dimension— No. 1, 6x6”, ,» 6-inch face..... 1.25 .87 
14-foot or shorter, over list.........ccee $ 4.00 ted oak ted heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
16-foot, Over liSt.....-.cccccccecccccccces 4.00 than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
22-foot and aa. ONG TGs ac incnncceus bp white oak. 

Zoards, Over list.......cccccccccccccscccces i i‘ sical 
Swell haber, Aver HSt.. 22s cnncccsccvccses 3.00 Switch — 
6x6” and larger timbers, over list.......... 1.00 Ties an c 
Fir lath, per thousand, dry..............0+- SMO | WMOMCOQUNE as ot ccaccwcweeuawasee $45.00 $45.00 
Clea WEIL. cc «co sc ce caceccstecedenea ro mw eee 43.00 43.00 
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BABCOCK 


+— SPRUCE LADDERS —— 
































Painter's Trestle 


Buy 
Safe 
Ladders 
Don’t 
take 
chance 
of accident 





New York Painter 


W. W. Babcock Co. 


BATH, N. Y. 











Send 
your 
Spring 
Orders 


We Pay 
Freight 


Prompt 
Shipment 














POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 19.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on pop- 
lar bevel siding: 

Olear Select No. 1com. No. 2 com. 


| ME $60.00 $50.00 $65.00 $24.00 
Ee icisis\o.s)e Sister 60.00 50.00 32.00 22.00 
Sree Ac 57.00 47.00 26.00 19.00 


Louisville, Ky., Feb. 19.—Demand for poplar 
siding continues very heavy, with prices steady 
and unchanged. Due to heavy building all over 
the country, demand for siding is setting in 
early, and the trade is finding business active. 
Principal quotations are: 


Clear Select No.1 com. No. 2 com. 
RET is ine: bine we $52 $35 $24 
BS aise Tol iets 62 52 32 22 
BE ac b's em atatel 57 47 26 19 
POPLAR 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 19.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati base, on ‘‘soft tex- 
ture” poplar, from Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, and on Mississippi Valley 
poplar: 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
VALLEY POPLAR— 


LS <r srs. $110@115 $115@120 $120@125 
Saps & selects. 80 85 5@ 90 %90@ 95 
No. 1 com....$ 55@ 60 $ 60@ 65 $ 65@ 70 


No. 2 com., A.. 85@ 38 37 40 40 43 
No. 2 com., B.. 24@ 27 27@ 30 30@ 33 
“SORT TEXTURE” ‘Por AR— 
Bow cee eee 1% 125 $125@130 $130@135 
Saps and selects 90@ 95 95@100 100@105 
NO; 2:0. «45+ 65@ 70 TW@%T™ T5@ 80 
No. 2 com., A.. 40@ 45 45@ 48 45 50 
No. 2 com., B.. 80@ 82 31 33 Ss 8 83 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBBPRMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Feb. 21.—The following are 
prices prevailing here today: 


Sho 
er 


Bea Es ie ich a Srng a eas wale sis heat ae winee $78.00 
ae MCs UE <a en 68.00 

BSOVGl BIG, GOR oes 6 vos 0:50.50 dslen00a con 39.00 
NY as 5s leo. als Siaqrate eA ORO 40.00 

PENS, aoe hinien attics Aube insane. waste mea oreo 6.00 
FD ONY BRICK ks iain esse k aes soem ne ws 42.00 
Pea le bee es are ei exec eR ele rete 50.00 

Bee a aca 'a sical we ecatyn sla teintoce ew 50.00 

Fr aie ein ig Sco Gers 16 SEG ad's Woe 0500 

IIE 5 cro. bo ays waar aulwiare de geelahe 53.00 

Common Troumh Gimension . ......66.6 cece cece 25.00 
TSOK -GRIINISOT, SPOON a5, 555-6. 0 bind wcie 00.8 selec w es is 20.00 
oe ee aera 22.00 


WESTERN PINES 


{Special telegram to AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 21.—The following are 
f.o. b. mill, and f. 0. b. Chicago shop, prices: 


No.2 No.3 
com. com. 
A Ay AOS, Abii stesnnees dienes $36.00 $23.00 
ix ¢”, 8” end 40”, 10: €0 96" oosséssins 37.00 27.50 
ORAE 6 20) BO. 1G bcs ntcccbueswewe ese 36.00 27.00 
1x13”, and wider, 10 to 16’... 38.50 29.50 
No.4 No.6 
com. com. 
DA I WOR iis os cdendis res ksesen $20.00 $12.00 
SELECTS— 

“— “yy? 
oats 6” and S$”, 20't0:20" .....60% cr 00 ‘$79. . $63.00 
RESO c6adies's és cicSaew weve as ae 72.00 
ine” Sy re ere Ce ae : 8400 $9.00 77.00 
1x13” and "alaska eee 94.00 82.00 
5/4, 6/4x4” and wdr., 10 to 20’ 97. 00 92.00 80.00 
O78 RO WEAR © 650s sannneeoes 99.00 94.00 82.00 


SHop 828, F.0.B. Curcaco— 
No.1 No.2 No.8 
hy GONG TS Sideieescwseesau oe. beg 00 $70.00 $47.50 
ip ME Oe re 0.00 80.00 47.50 
On straight orders for ‘“‘No. ; ews and better’ 
without specification as to amount of each grade, 
deduct for No. 3 shop, $2.50; for Nos. 1 and 2, $2. 


Spokane, Wash., Feb. 19.—Quotations on west- 
ern and Idaho pines and white fir are as follows: 


WESTERN WHITE PINE, 16-Foor, INCcH— 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.6 


Se. ulvaipinientweete $56.50 $37.50 $23.00 
DB de cuuaaunee 50 38.00 27.50 
Soe BO oceans 55.50 35.00 26.50 
sae eee - 59.00 36.00 27.00 
Se I ss cesses. Saneu eoeee $20.00 $18.00 
IDAHO WHITE PINE, 16-Foor, INcH— 
a -caceaeeeee $61.00 $55.00 $35.00 
S -a6ckaeeeee 62.00 66.00 39.00 
ee --+- 60.00 652.00 39.00 
ar sasasesew 63.00 52.00 39.00 
a ae 66.50 54.00 40.00 
a” Be WIG... 6000 SameG SOS $22.50 $13.00 
WESTERN PINE SHopP, S2S— 
Factory Com- 
Cc No.2 No.8 ‘mon 
of & 6/4.. by 7 50 $68. 50 $48.50 $28. 50 
abs seals 50 73.50 - 50 8=.28.50 


a4 csaseneese pases vneme. Seeeee 
WHITE Fir, 6- ‘To '20-Foor, I 
4-6” 6” $&10" 12” 4" &wadr. 


No. 1 & 2.. bis 00 $31.00 $32.00 $33.00 
No. 3 ........ 22.00 26.00 27.00 28.00 
SE © caeuiads saon < wees: Seiwa aaceie Nee 


FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


prices were realized. on fir, western hemlock. an 
cedar products for the week ended Feb. 17: 


DOUGLAS FIR— 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


C&btr. C&btr. 


Slash Grain resto 


Vertical Grain ieneainn 


» D6 ONE 260-28" cccccccs 
14%, 1% and 2 to aide ceciats wae: . 72.00 


Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or sig 
eebtis meres ne nesee aeelnaleelnn ee tn rey Mi 





Ceiling, C@EB and C&EV, and Partition 


pom “mae, —— 
crenata $37.00 $34.50 


ey 
ee 
Ce ee ee ey 
Cy 
Core reser ees rersseseeee 
ee 





Common Planks and Small Timbers 


ee 
ee 
ec 


i 


Common Dimension, SiS1E, 12’ 


Common Dimension, 2x4”, 





Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ 
com. com. 
6x 6”... $22.00 $25.00 


Common Timbers 
72to 80’.$49.00 


Rallroad Material 


souan. es 00 7x8 o- rough... 


ceenie 's1S, or Shiplap 





x6 
x8 & 10” 22. 50 
x12 23.0 
14% x2 & 3” 23.00 


Comomn Boards and Shiplap 































mill, 


Extr: 
Extr: 
Pxtr 
Perf 
Eure 
Perf 


Roavazzewobewoxsne 


cer OD te to to th Oo 


_ ~*~ 








‘ 24, 1g 


OCk 


followin, 
Mlock ap 
0. 17: 


s 
$18.00 
17.50 
18.0 
19.00 


Sy 


No.2 
com. | 
$20.00 


21.00 § 
23.00 
25.00 
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RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 17.—Eastern prices, f. o. b. 


mill, are- 
First GRADES, STANDARD STOcK 
Per square Per M 
4 bunches 4 or 5 bunches 
Extra stars, 6/2........ $2.35@2.39 $2.95@3.00 
Extra stars, 5/2........ 2.55@2.60 3.20 3.25 
Extra clears ....---.+-- 2.92 2.96 3.65@3.70 
perfects, 5/2 .......... 3.29@3.33 3.09 @4.14 
BurekaS ..+- +s e cee ence 3.02@3.06 4.15@4.20 
PerfectionS ...--++++-+- 3.76 5.10 
First GRADES, RITE-GRADE INSPECTED STock 
ere, 6/26 6s 6c cus $2.31@2.45 $3.05@3.10 
on SAIS, O/B. rc csvce 2.63 @2.67 3.30@3.35 
Extra clears ....+-.---. 3.08 3.85 
Perfects, 5/2 ........-. % 3.37 @3.41 4.19@4.24 
Burekas ..----- +++ sees 3.09 4.25 
Perfections ............ 3.83 5.20 
SECOND GRADES, STANDARD STock 
mmon stars, 6/2...... $0.71 $0.90 
= gtars, 5/2. ..0.. 87 1.10 
Common clears ......... 1.68 2.10 
BRITISH COLUMBIA STOCK, SEATTLE MARKET 
RMIARED sacs a + eoeacmeied $3.65@3.70 
eee (SS er 5.65@3.65 4.40 @ 4.45 
Burekas (U. S.)........ 3.49@3.56 4.60@4.90 
Perfections (U. 8.)...... 3.97 5.40 
XX 6/2 16 (Canadian).. ......... 1.60@1.80 
we 6/2 16 €U. BB.) 0220 1.75@1.87 2.20@2.35 
XX eurekas (U. S.)..... 1.59 " 2.20 me 
XX perfections (U. S.).. 1.59@1.70 2.20@2.35 


WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 21.—Fir logs today ad- 
yanced $2 on Nos. 1 and 2 and $1 on No. 3, to 
the highest point since the peak of war prices. 
This is a direct result of cold weather and heavy 
snow thruout the Pacific Northwest which have 
brought logging operations to a standstill and 
have revived the threat of a general log short- 
age. Prices on all other species of logs are very 
frm. The following quotations prevail: 

Fir: No. 1, $28; No. 2, $21; No. 3, $15. 

Cepak: Ten Cree ite. $14 

toa: ‘No. 1, $273; No. 2, $30; No. 3, $14. 

[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., Feb. 21.—Red fir logs are in 
big demand, and some predict an advance to $17 
and $19. Present log quotations are: 


CeDAR: $23. 
YELLOw Fiz: $25, $19 and $14. 


Rep Fir: ag 
4, $18 and $12. 
$7513 So and $8. 


SPRUCE: 
HEMLOCK: $12, $9 an 


CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 17.—The following 
are average prices on California pines, f.o.b. 
mill: 


California White Pine Mixed Pines, Siding 





Nos. 1 & 2 clr.. .$109.60 Bé&btr. bev. ....$ 45.35 
MEE cccccce 96.55 DOR cucassccus 2.10 
1) 81.35 Of 31.85 
No. 3' clear..... 75.50 MGs. waennaesa 12.75 
TOR. GROD .o.cee 42.40 C&btr. short ... 29.90 
BO: & BHOD e000 72.30 SEAIMEE cccccsce 30.75 
No, 2 shop...... 59.70 EEGs éticevewio< 42.45 
No, 3 shop...... 31.10 Pan 
C&btr. short ... 61.00 White pine ..... $ 86.90 
ee 5.80 Box 
Sugar Pine Oty cncudncandes $ 26.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr.. .$153.15 Dar «ivaceuccouas 
© select ..... 117.85 White Fir 
No. 3 clear...... 106.25 No. 3 com. and 
Inch shop ...... 51.90 DU. wesce sass $ 26.20 
No. 1 shop...... 85.15 No. 4 com...... 15.85 
No. 2 shop...... 60.70 Com., mixed ... 23.00 
No. 3 shop...... 82.95 Misc. ......ceeee 7.00 
Stained ........ 65.86 No. 1 dimen 25.85 
Misc, ........06. 161.00 No. 2 dimen..... 15.45 
Australian 
cgbaeteknenndes 74.30 
$ 56.27 Cedar 
pM Beer ree $ 25.65 
26.00 Moldings 
Ta  §—_sdsvasaanntnds $ 34.00 
k 3378 Battens 
orm stock ... 2. 
| ee Fi2k 8 ‘6veKbnreccecune $ 26.40 
No.1 dimen... 27.75 Lath 
Douglas Fir No. 1 pine...... $ 7.35 
Common ....... 21.50 No. 2 pine...... 6.15 
Ties & Timbers. 28.00 White fir ...... 7.00 


(@@a@eaaaataaaaaean 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 42 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Feb. 21.—Great strength features the 
northern pine market. Prices have advanced 


on @ number of items as a result of the low 


Stocks, and the tendency is strongly upward 
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If you can’t come to Scotia— 


well bring Scotia to you 


OR our friends and customers who cannot come to 
California and the Redwood country this winter, ramble 
in the immense forests and inspect the largest and most 

completely equipped Redwood mills in the world, we have 
prepared a moving picture which takes you there at no cost 
of time, money or effort. 


Our sales representative will gladly arrange to show this 
wonderfully interesting film at your office or factory, at the 
school house or the local theatre—a vivid picture of logging 
on a big scale—an interesting demonstration of modern ma- 
chinery and devices for logging, sawing, re-manufacturing, 
drying, sorting, piling, shifting, storing and shipping lumber 
and millwork. 


Come to Scotia if you visit California. Let us know when 
to expect you and we shall be ready to welcome you and show 
you around. 


If you don’t get this far west, remember we have the whole 
story of Redwood in the form of a mighty good moving 
picture which we shall be glad to show you, your employees or 
your neighbors when you say the word. We supply the 
projection machine and the film at no expense to you. When 
may we put on a show for you? 


SAN FRANCISCO 
311 California St. 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 


bas Chhe Pacific Lumber Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY ELES 
3067 McCormick Bldg. 941 No. 40 Rector St. Bldg. 
THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. of Illinois 
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LOS ANG 
Central Bidg., 6th & Main Sts. 
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Cypress 


Big Yard Seller 


HE quantity of Cypress that is be- 





ing sold in the retail yard is in- 





cus creasing yearly. Builders today rec- 
Ceiling ognize it as the ideal building wood. 
Flooring Are you getting your share of these 
Mouldings increased sales? 

Shiplap 

Sheathing 

ey MPHILL LUMBE 


. 6”, ¥*, 10” 
No.1 and 2 Com. Rough 
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KENNETT, Mo. 
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6-4 x 8 and wider Nos. 1 & 2 Clear 


will not rot or stain, warp or 
twist, splinter or sliver, you 
should order some of this fine 
quality Port Orford Cedar. 


smoothly and is therefore ideal 
stock for factory buyers. 


How Much Can You Use? 


Port Orford Cedar 


If you are seeking lumber that 


It is easily machined, turns 


We have a considerable stock of these 
grades on hand and can fill your orders 
promptly. As this stock is offered subject 
to prior sale, it is important that you 


Don’t Delay — Order Today! 


At our Bay Point, Cal., plant we carry 
15,000,000 feet of lumber in stock. Our 
Marshfield, Ore., mills are cutting 135,- 
000 feet of Port Orford Cedar daily and 
have a timber supply for the next sixty 
years. Investigate our facilities now. 


We also manufacture annually 
125,000,000 feet of 
DOUGLAS FIR [Oregon Pine] 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 








HERE’S PROVEN 
DURABILITY 


The fallen log shown 
above was cut about 
forty years before 

‘this photo was 
taken. Nearby 
stands a little moun- 
tain home built from 
a part of this Port 
Orford Cedar tree 
and it is also in an 
almost perfect state 
of preservation. 


Note the sound- 
ness of the fibre in 








the above log. 
s j 





GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 1000 BALFOUR BUILDING, 


San Francisco, 
Saw Mills, Marshfield, Oregon - 


California 
Distributing Yards, Bay Point, California 














HEMLOCK 


Langlade lumber is cut from some of the finest 
timber in Wisconsin and can be depended upon 
to run uniform in quality, millwork and grading. 
Our list of Hardwoodsincludes Birch, Basswood, 
Soft Elm, Rock Elm, Soft Maple, Hard Maple. 


fanglade 


Lumber Company 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


and NORTHERN 
HARDWOODS 








mnnetniig’ 
on items that did not participate in this lates 
advance. Demand, tho reduced somewhat 
a result of wintry weather conditions, is goo, 
and the outlook is reported as very favorable, 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—There is a strong mar. 
ket for northern pine, demand running bette 
than the average for the season. Retailers ay 
having trouble about slow deliveries. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 21.—Market is strong ang 
the wholesalers are getting stocks together, 
They have been handicapped by poor traffic 
conditions and a shortage of mill stocks. Many 
inquiries are being received now, altho because 
of the severe weather retailers are not laying 
in large supplies. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 19.—Prices are 
decidely firm. As supplies are broken in the 
yards, dealers say that advances will be neces. 
sary on stock bought at the present market, 
A fair movement of stock to consumers is being 
recorded, but shipments are impeded by em. 


bargoes. 
EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Feb. 19.—Arrivals of eastern spruce | 


were rather light last week. Recent price ad. 
vances are well maintained and wholesalers are 
encountering difficulties in catching up with 
orders. Stocks on hand are low. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—While the present de. 
mand for eastern spruce is sufficiently active to 
keep the mills now operating fairly well sup- 
plied with orders, local railroad embargoes con- 
tinue to interfere considerably with business, 
Quotations are about steady. Canadian manu- 
facturers are gaining confidence and reflect- 
ing their attitude in stronger quotations, 
Quotations: Dimension, rail shipments, f. o. b, 
Boston: 8-inch and under, $48 to $50; 9- 
inch, $49 to $51; 10-inch, $50 to $52; 12-inch, $52 
to $54. Provincial random 2x3 to 2x7, $36 to 
$37; 2x8, $45; 2x10, $46 to $47. Covering boards, 
DIS, 5-inch and up, 8-foot and up, $34 to $35. 
Matched boards, clipped, 10- to 16-foot, $37 


to $38. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 20.—The white cedar 
tie market is picking up, with railroads placing 
long delayed orders. Post demand is fairly 
active. Dealers trying to round out their de- 
pleted stocks of 4-, 5- and 6-inch posts. Elec- 
tric light and power concerns are expected to 
come actively into the pole market any time. 
The small independent telephone companies are 
in the market for shorter poles for the first 
time in a long period. Deep snows and cold 
weather continue to hinder logging. 


HARDWOODS 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 21.—The hardwood demand 
is fair, tho it has been held back recently by 
the very cold weather and the troubles with 
traffic. The whole market remains strong, with 
especial strength in maple. Low grade oak has 
recently advanced. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—Reports on the hard- 
wood market are cheerful. Demand is really 
brisk for this coldest month of the winter. Quo- 
tations on the higher grades are firm, and the 
more popular woods show an upward tendency. 
Call for the medium and lower grades is increas- 
ing and better prices are being paid. It is be- 
coming much easier to sell hardwood flooring 
than it is to buy it. Quotations: FAS, inch, 
ash, white, $110 to $115; basswood, $90 to $110; 
beech, $80 to $90; birch, red, $145 to $160; sap, 
$120 to $140; maple, $110 to $125; oak, white, 
plain, $130 to $140; quartered, $155 to $165; pop- 
lar, $130 to $143. Western flooring, 13/16x2% 
clear is quoted: Birch, $98.50 to $103.50; maple, 
$108.50; oak, white, plain, $112 to $117. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 19.—Yhe revival in hard- 
woods has suffered not the slightest interrup- 
tion. Mills find it impossible to keep up with 
the calls upon them, and the trend of prices is 
still upward. There are not wanting indica- 
tions that the present market rests upon 4 solid 
basis. 


New York, Feb. 19.—Hardwood demand has 
been fair, the weather handicap considered. 
Some sizable orders for early spring delivery 
were booked. Arrivals have been rather light, 
and all handlers are suffering from short stocks. 
No material price advances have been noted. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 20.—Some of the south- 
ern hardwood mills report that conditions are 
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very bad because of heavy rains and cold 
weather. Log supply has been curtailed and 
stock is very hard to find. Demand shows 
no slackening. Retailers want oak trim and 
fooring and gum finish, and there is some call 
for walnut and other finish woods. There is a 
large factory inquiry for oak, gum, ash, poplar 
apd hickory. Lower grades for crating and box- 
ing are in good demand and the call for rig 
timbers, and heavy rough stock for railroad and 
highway use is increasing. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 19.—Continuance of 
active call for most items is noted, with prices 
registering a slight advance on a few scarce 
items, notably on sap gum. No complaint of 
car shortage is heard. Some mills have good 
stocks of No. 3 oak, and consider current price 
offers unattractive. 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 21.—Everything in hard- 
woods is in strong demand, but stock shortage 
makes it difficult to place orders. Oak is in 
heavy request, with prices firm. Demand from 
oil fields and railroads continues strong. Ash 
shows no change over last week. ‘There is a 
strong demand for common and better grades of 
sap gum. Trimming and finishing mills of the 
North have made unusually heavy calls for mag- 
nolia, and the supply has been practically ex- 
haused. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 20.—The trend in the 
hardwood market is upward, and a goodly 
amount of orders is being placed. Mills in the 
South are bullish. Dealers here are inclined to 
hold off. 

St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 19.—The market is firm. 
Increases of $2 to $5 are quoted on FAS poplar, 
caused partly by the scarcity and partly by the 
buying of manufacturers of musical instruments, 
especially pianos and talking machines. Snow 
and rain in the South have slowed down hard- 
wood shipping. 


Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 19.—Hardwood buying 
is pretty evenly divided between dealers and fac- 
tories. Among the latter, furniture, automobile 
and box concerns are the best customers. Musi- 
cal instrument and casket concerns are buying 
liberally. ‘The better grades are extremely 
scarce and higher. Medium and low grades are 
in good demand. Embargoes on railroads are 
holding up shipments. Prices at the Ohio River 
for oak stocks are: 

No.1 No. 2 No. 8 


FAS com. com. com. 
Quartored.......0. $160 $90 $50 
TMNT cc écs Mitr aiacereiess ork 130 85 53 $20 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Feb. 21.—Very little business in Doug- 
las fir is transacted on this market. Demand 
is strong, but it is practically impossible to 
place orders with the mills. Wholesalers report 
that they average no better than one placement 
for every four or five orders offered the mills, 
and consequently are becoming quite discour- 
aged. The present tie-up of the Coast lum- 
ber industry as a result of snow storms is ex- 
pected to be reflected in higher prices on many 
of the scarcer popular items. 


New York, Feb. 19.—Fir prices hold firmly 
with an upward tendency. The need for stock 
replacement is great in both country and city 
yards and in the New Jersey territories. Whole- 
salers seem unable to get shipments in anything 
like reasonable time. Western spruce prices are 
held to the top notch and stocks in all Greater 
New York are badly broken. 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 17.—As the week closes 
the fir industry is throwing off the paralyzing 
effects of the storm which broke last Sunday. 
Few mill operations have resumed, but the 
chances are that most of them will be running 
before the end of another week. The market 
is very strong. 








San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 17.—There is in- 
creased firmness in Douglas fir, with many Ore- 
gon and Washington mills closed down by a big 
Snow storm. Mills are sold ahead and assort- 
ments are broken, so it is hard for California 
commission men and mill agents to place orders. 
San Francisco yards have good demand for 
both commons and uppers. The southern Cali- 
fornia demand continues healthy. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—With retail stocks 
thruout New England generally light, and few 
cargoes of Douglas fir coming into this market, 
4 strong demand is developing. Prices are ad- 
vancing slowly. Orders are hard to place. Local 
fir distributers fear that business they were 
Counting upon will have to go to mills cutting 























Practical Co-operation 


The committee of manufacturing lumber- 
men who supervised the founding of the 


Lumbermen’s Underwriting 
Alliance 


eighteen years ago had no thought of individual gain. It was 
their purpose then, and it is their purpose today, that all sav- 
ings over necessary operating expenses (which are limited as 
to amount) and above actual fire losses (minimized by ex- 
pert inspection service) be returned to subscribers. 


There has been no break in this practice since our establish- 
ment. Two AND ONE-HALF MILLION DOLLARS have gone back to 
those who have taken out Alliance policies, demonstrating be- 
yond question the economy of its indemnity and the financial 
advantage of being an Alliance subscriber. 


Would you like to save money on your 
fire insurance? Write us for proof that 
we are saving other lumbermen money. 


U. S. EPPERSON UNDERWRITING COMPANY 


ATTORNEY IN FACT 
R. A. Long Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
701 Wilcox Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 


RESOURCES AVAILABLE FOR PAYMENT OF LOSSES:— 


Two and Three-Quarter Million Dollars 























The Amos Log Loader 


Loads 1,500 Feet of Logs in 20 Minutes 


One man, in full view of the operation, does all the work. The efficiency 
and practicability of this loader has been so thoroughly demonstrated that 
many truck manufacturers are adopting it as a standard 
equipment. 


The Amos Log Loader can be quickly attached to any truck 
whose transmission is mounted amid-ship or has 
a power take-off or Jack Shaft. 


Write today for complete details and 
illustrated Alet 


The Amos 
Loader Company 


EDINBURG, INDIANA 
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The Outfit 
For 
Lumbermen 











Meldrum Lumber Hauling Attachment 


A Fordson tractor with this attachment will haul your standard horse-drawn 
lumber dollies 6 to 8 miles an hour within your yard and 10 to 15 miles an hour 
on city streets or country roads. 

It will haul twice as much lumber per load as a team and will eliminate much 


extra handling of lumber, often necessary with other 


equipment. 


Learn more about this practical, economical lumber haul- 
ing attachment which we are offering for 





$125.2 


> F.O.B. BUFFALO 





If your local Ford dealer cannot supply you 
with this outfit, write us direct for quotation. 


Meldrum Motor Corporation 


1081 Main Street 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 














other species. There is a fair demand for clear 
spruce at firm prices, but little is offered. 

The fir mills are reported buried in snow in 
many instances, and are obliged to turn down 
business. Some mills have reduced prices $2 
a thousand in order to put a check upon a stead- 
ily advancing market, but no great amount of 
new business is reported in this section. Re- 
tailers are holding off. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 20.—It is becoming 
steadily more difficult to place a mill order for 
fir and buyers here must depend largely on tran- 
sit cars. So far mill prices have shown very 
little change. Demand for uppers has shown a 
little increase and it is easier to place an order 
for finish and vertical grain flooring than for 
the lower grades. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Feb. 21.—No notable change has 
occurred in the hemlock market during the last 
week. It remains featured by a pronounced 
scarcity of dry stock, and prices hold firmly to 
the recently established levels. Retail demand 
is a little slower on account of weather condi- 
tions, but industrial requirements remain siz- 
able. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—Increasing demand for 
hemlock is reported by distributers. Stocks of 
eastern hemlock are light and prices are firm. 
Not much hemlock is coming in at present 
from the west Coast, and only moderate ship- 
ments from Pennsylvania. Stocks of eastern 
clipped boards are scarce. For eastern clipped 
boards, 10- to 16-foot, $35 is now the minimum. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 19.—Manufac- 
turers are reported to be in favor of a list that 
will exceed the prices in force a year ago by 
approximately $4. Dealers report an abundance 
of new business in prospect. Orders are being 
secured for deliveries just as soon as the weather 
shows evidence of breaking. A fair movement 
of yard supplies this winter has left wholesalers 
with broken stocks. Embargoes still hamper 
shipments to some points. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 21.—Hemlock mills are 
complaining that the severe storms are cutting 


down shipments, particularly those from Michi- 
gan territory. Retailers are disposed to buy 
for spring trade, and the market is steady at 
the recent advance. 


New York, Feb. 19.—Hemlock distributers are 
very much encouraged over the immediate pros- 
pects. Mill prices are strengthening as dry 
stocks are scarce. Retailers’ stocks are becom- 


ing badly broken, especially in the outlaying 
sections. 
CYPRESS 
Chicago, Feb. 21.—The cypress market re- 


mains in a healthy condition, with a good de- 
mand and firm prices. The mills have heavy 
order files, and it is hard to place orders, especi- 
ally for mixed cars such as generally are de- 
manded by the retail trade. 


New York, Feb. 19.—There is plenty of busi- 
ness but mills are turning down orders on ac- 
count stock shortage and overbooked condition. 
Stocks in all yards are at the lowest of the 
winter with hardly a chance for an early im- 
provement. Prices have held stationary. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—Demand for cypress 
continues to run somewhat ahead of the aver- 
age for this season. Prices are very firm. Sev- 
eral mills have recently withdrawn from the 
market because of their lack of stock. Quota- 
tions: FAS, 4/4, $104 to $109; 5/4 and 6/4, $109 
to $114; 8/4, $121 to $125; selects, 4/4, $91 to $99; 
5/4 and 6/4, $96 to $104; 8/4, $111 to $115; shop, 
re $59 to $64; 5/4 and 6/4, $74 to $79; 8/4, $85 
to $90. . 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 19.—There have been few 
periods when the demand for cypress was more 
active than at present. Increases have had no 
influence in checking the inquiry. Mills are 
augmenting their output. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 20.—Gult coast cypress is 
firm at recent advances. There is still a good’ 
demand from both retailers and industrial con- 
cerns. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 20.—The demand for 
cypress is improving and indications of an ac- 
tive spring are numerous. Prices are holding 
firm. 


ES 

New Orleans, La., Feb. 19.—The market Show 
little change, demand continuing very agtiy, 
Order files are well filled and mill assortmey Ch 
more or less broken, so that it is difficult ,, 
place mixed car orders. Prices rule very fir, are 
but unchanged. Car supply is easy. 






Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 20.—Cypress mills ar 
turning down some business and are eliminatip, $a 
items from mixed car orders in common stock 







tron 

Mill representatives say it is becoming harder , - u 
get acceptances. Demand is well Sustaing scarce 
Prices here have shown no change. Feb. 
ere selec 

Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 21.—The cypress trade 4 unch 
being kept back to some extent by the bai the § 
weather. Wholesalers are making some agq./ more 
tions to stock. The demand is largely for mixy plied 
cars, and some items are quite hard to obtain at Ne 
the mills. Prices are holding firm. in 
Reta 

SHINGLES AND LATH sidit 

Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 20.—Nearly all th! and 
shingle mills on the Coast were reported lg;— ?¥ 


week to be closed on account of storms and wirg 

stated that it would be impossible to buy until the Be 
mills resumed. Demand here continues very gloy 
and supplies so far are ample. Clears are quota but 


at $3.75 and stars at around $3.10, while Can. —. 2° 
dian clears are $4.50. Siding demand is gop ™ 
with a call for cars mixed with shingles. Ther whe 
is a small demand for redwood shingles. Lath wal 


demand is heavy and with the southern pin) Y& 
mills oversold and as high as $6 being aske | 


for No. 1, buyers are turning to the west Cog! —_ 

for fir. | brit 

——S— > pla 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—Shingle business ;) 8! 

not so slow as it often is at this season. White) 2% 

cedar extras are $6 to $6.25 and clears, $5.25 ty | fra 
$5.50. The best British Columbia red cedar | 


fetch $6.30 to $6.85. There has been apprec- 
able strengthening of the lath market. F. 0b, r 
Boston quotations are $8 for 1%-inch and $j 


for 1%-inch spruce lath. Provincial lath mills S 
show a disposition to advance their lists further, | W 
Furring also is firmer, $36 now being the usual | fin 
price for 1x2-inch and some producers quoting | ed 


$1 or $2 more for mixed cars. Spruce clapboard | Sh 
offerings are light, demand is fairly quiet ani & th 
prices are steady at $115 for extras and $11) 


for clears. in 
Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 19.—The shingle market . 
is showing considerable activity. Retailers, who } 
have low stocks as a rule, are buying to replen- 
ish them. Rural dealers are the best customer. he 
Prices of red cedar stock, Columbus, are: Extn Fp 
clears, $5.60; extra stars, around $5.15. Lath © gC 
demand is increasing and prices rule firm. 3 be 
————— | oh 
Houston, Tex., Feb. 21.—Practically no change | =! 
was noted in the shingle market this week. 
Last week saw a slump of 15 cents from the pre: | 
vious 50-cent advance. Local dealers expect 4 | N 
heavier demand as soon as building operations 8 
are well under way again. Demand for lath | ° 
from the Middle West continues strong. 3 ; 
ae me tb 
Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 20.—Red_ cedar f t 


shingles on the way from the Coast are being 
snapped up before they reach this market, fol- 
lowing the tie-up of western mills due to the 
blizzard. The result is an upward trend of 
prices here. Clears today were quoted at $3.%, 
and stars at $3.05. 


Se eC 


New York, Feb 19.—Business in shingles has | 
been on a smaller scale. Lath have been in only 
fair demand and stocks in all instances are only 
moderately good. There has been no change 
in prices of either shingles or lath. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb 19.—Shingles and lath 
quotations have gone up even during the period 
when the requirements of the buyers were bY © 
no means urgent. Shingle demand is large © 
Cypress and spruce lath are now held at $12 7 
while even southern pine bring $9.50. Lath 
offerings are not heavy. 


Rate, 


e 

it 
vi 

g 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 21.—Market unsettled. Some 
wholesalers are quoting extra clears at $5.49 
and stars at $4.63. Mills have withdrawn quo- 
tations in some instances, as they are handi- 
capped by the heavy snow and a shortage of 
cars. Most retailers are holding off. 





New Orleans, La., Feb. 21.—Call is for cypress 
shingles with mill stocks depleted and broken 
in assortment. Prices are firm but unchanged. 
Pine lath are said to find ready sale at improv 
prices. 
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sds REDWOOD 


Chicago, Feb. 21.—A good demand for redwood 
prevails thruout this territory, but distributers 
are still forced to turn down much attractive 
pusiness on account of the low and broken stocks 
at the mills. Prices hold firmly to the recent 
advances. 


gan Francisco, Calif., Feb. 17.—There is a 
strong market for redwood, with the demand 
for uppers exceeding the supply and dry stock 
scarce. The new discount sheet No. 5, effective 
Feb. 7, amounted to an increased $5 on the sap, 
select and standard grades, while commons were 
unchanged. The 8- and 9-foot lengths now take 
the same price as the 10-foot. The mills have 
more demand for dry uppers than can be sup- 
plied. 


New York, Feb. 19.—Factory items have been 
in especially good demand during the week. 
Retail yards are making frequent inquiries for 
siding. Stocks are in need of replenishment, 
and the market displays surprising absorbtive 
powers at the highest levels. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—Recent additions to 
redwood price lists have not slackened interest, 
put orders are limited by the ability of the 
wholesalers to find the dry stock wanted. Shin- 
ments are subject to vexatious delays. Buyers 
who thought they had rather more than they 
wanted when they took their inventories seven 
weeks ago now are urgent to replenish. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 20.—Demand continues 
brisk, with many orders for factory stock being 
placed for late summer delivery. Yard demand 
is said to be very good, with mixed car orders 
predominating. Finish siding, moldings and 
frames, are in good demand. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—Inquiries for North 
Carolina pine are considerably more numerous 
than orders. Sellers can not promise deliveries. 
Wholesalers also are having some trouble in 
finding the dry mill stocks wanted. For rough 
edge, the lowest price reported this week is $71. 
Shortleaf roofers are coming forward slowly and 
they command stiff prices. Shortleaf flooring 
and partition are very firm. Quotations: Floor- 
ing, 1x4-inch B&better rift, $88.75; C rift, $76; 
B&better flat, $63.50. Partition, Bé&better, 
%x3%, $66. 


New York, Feb. 19.—Slightly lessened activity 
has marked the North Carolina pine market. 
Boxing and crating stocks have continued in 
good demand. Practically all orders placed have 
been at top-notch prices. Inquiry for roofers 
has not been quite so insistent. All distributers 
are highly elated over immediate prospects. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 19.—Brisk inquiry for 
North Carolina pine inquiry continues. The 
stocks on the wharves are practically all disposed 
of. All kinds of lumber are being sought with 
much freedom. The yards bought freely last 
year, so have been able to hold back somewhat, 
but they are again approaching the stage where 
they will have to go into the market. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 21.—An advance in some 
grades of North Carolina pine has taken place 
in the last week, and upper grades are particu- 
larly strong. The bad weather of last week in- 
terfered greatly with sales, as representatives 
have not been able to see their regular num- 
ber of customers. Inquiry is fair and is ex- 
pected to increase in the near future. 


WESTERN PINES 


monicage, Feb. 21.—Very little western pine 
mber is offered this market, and tho demand is 
€ss insistent than it was a few weeks ago, 
Wholesalers can readily sell anything they can 
os thru. The recent snow storms in the 
— Empire have slowed down production 
aterially and it is expected that prices, es- 


pecially on fir and larch dimension, will advance 
shortly, 


ote Mass., Feb. 19.—There is a strong 
arket in New England for western pines, but 

— rail movement restricts business. Occa- 
onal transit cars sell quickly at stiff prices. 
ee is a fair demand for Idaho white pine. 

in : common is scarce. No. 2 common is stiffen- 
8. Quotations ‘on Idaho white pine: 

No. 1¢ 1x4 126 178 

Res Om. .$76.50@77.00 $77.50@78.00 $76.50@77.00 
*4cCom.. 70.50@71.00 71.50@72.00 69.00@69.50 


No. 1 1210 1412 
Slides ls ipee a NETO $79.50@80.00 $83.00@83.50 


69.00@69.50 71.50@7200 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 20.—There is a very 
good demand in the East for western pines of all 
kinds and in the West for yard stock. The scarc- 
ity of factory stock is marked, and prices hold 
steadily to the last advance. Some of the small 
mills are asking $77 mill for 5/4 No. 1 shop, 
which is about the scarcest item of shop lumber. 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 17.—There are con- 
tinued inquiries for California white and sugar 
pine, with mill stocks of dry shop almost ex- 
hausted. Some of sash and door manufacturers, 
however, now have enough shop to last for sixty 
days. There are some sugar pine uppers avail- 
able. According to present indications there will 
be a clean-up of practically everything before 
summer. Only a few mills are making winter 
runs. Prices are being well maintained on prac- 
tically all items. There are enough cars to take 
care of present requirements. 


New York, Feb. 19.—There has been very little 
chang’e in the Western pines market. Mills re- 
port small stocks of dry lumber on hand. There 
has been no increase in demand from retailers, 
but these are complaining of delayed shipments. 
Prices have held around the same levels but 
there is every indication of a further rise soon. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Feb. 21.—Retail demand is slower 
than a month ago, but nevertheless aggregates 
into a considerable volume. Railroads are ac- 
tively on the market for materials of miscellane- 
ous description, and industrial trade as a whole 
is satisfactory. A good line of transits are being 
offered, and some slight concessions are being 
made to move them promptly. Mill prices, how- 
ever, hold up strongly and still show an advanc- 
ing tendency, on account of the increasing stock 
shortage. Additional mills are daily withdraw- 
ing from the market, and wholesalers report that 
it is a real task to place orders. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—The southern pine 
market is very strong. Demand is active. Rail- 
road embargoes curtail buying. Wholesalers also 
find many of the mills not inclined to quote. 
Cars of longleaf flooring that get thru are 
snapped up qickly. Quotations: Longleaf floor- 
ing, 1x4-inch B&better rift, $98; C rift, $84.50; 
B&better flat, $67. Partition, B&better, %4x3%4- 
inch, $67. Inquiries for roofers are numerous, 
prices are very firm, but few cars are coming in. 


New York, Feb. 19.—The market for southern 
pine continues very strong, tho there has been 
a slight falling off in inquiries and demand. 
Prices are being marked up steadily. Every- 
thing points to a rush when winter breaks. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 20.—Southern pine con- 
tinues strong, with such items as common 
boards, No. 1 dimension, flooring and ceiling 
advancing. There has been a slight let up in 
buying due to severe weather, which is also re- 
sponsible for holding up production. 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 21.—Southern pine orders 
are plentiful and prices hold strong. Demand 
is far from being supplied owing to the growing 
stock shortage. Bad weather has caused much 
idleness in logging camps and at mills in East 
Texas. Should the weather clear up immedi- 
ately, it would probably require two or three 
weeks to restore normal production. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 20.—The southern pine 
market is showing increasing strength. Mill 
prices have been advancing steadily. Buyers 
are holding off, but scarcity of stocks and bad 
weather in producing territory have made mills 
somewhat independent in their attitude. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 19.—Mill reports indi- 
cate bookings for the week just a shade lower 
than last week, with production and shipments 
registering gains. Bookings continue well above 
the normal line with cut and shipments rang- 
ing below it. Demand is still rated active, tho 
by some accounts call from the retail yards has 
slackened somewhat and prices on some B&bet- 
ter items are easier. Timbers are still oversold 
and very firm in price. Mill assortments are 
still rule broken and order files comfortably 
filled. 





Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 20.—Demand for south- 
ern pine has fallen off from the big rush in the 
market last month, but the ratio still is very 
good. The mills all have big order files and on 
a good many items are sold far ahead. Stocks 
are low and badly broken and it is a difficult 
matter to accept orders and stick close to the 
stock sheet. Prices have shown little change 
here in the last week and it is hoped now that 
nothing more than an occasional readjustment 


will be necessary. Car supply at the mills is 
fluctuating and in the main has decreased a 
little at mills not on competing lines. Whole- 
salers are putting out a good many transit cars 
and are having no trouble in keeping them moy- 
ing. Yes and dimension are in strong de- 
mand. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 21.—The strength in the 
southern pine market continues, with some 
grades a little higher. Mills, owing to low stocks, 
are obliged to turn down orders. Wholesalers 
say that it is difficult to do business, as a good 
deal of territory is cut off by embargoes. Much 
lumber has to be delivered. 


BOXBOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—Industries are now 
buying boxboards and shook pretty well up to 
normal requirements. The only serious com- 
plaint concerns embargoes. Desirable pine box- 
boards are in light supply. Inch, round edge, 
have sold lately at $31 to $33 and very nice pine 
stock is priced at $35. Square edge pine, inch, 
are quoted at $40 and up. There are mixed lots 
of spruce, pine and hemlock, inch, quoted at $23 
to $27. Box factories also are buying some north- 
ern pine and North Carolina pine. 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 17.—The outlook is 
very encouraging for business on California pine 
box shook during 1923, altho buying is light at 
present. Box factories generally are operating 
at less than capacity with a scarcity of box 


lumber. There is every indication of a busy 
summer. There is no shortage of labor at pres- 
ent. 


MAHOGANY 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 19.—The mahogany mar- 
ket is strong and'‘active. Some retail yards are 
stocking mahogany more extensively than ever 
before. <A lot of stock is going into builders’ 
finish and paneling. Demand from the furniture 
factories is especially strong. Thick stock in No. 
2 common is practically out of the market. Fancy 
figured mahogany is quoted at $10 over the plain, 
and kiln dried at the same premium over air 
dried. Wholesale quotations on regular orders 
of air dried plain mahogany, f. o. b. Boston: 


4/44 5/4 6/4 &8/4 10/4 & 12/4 
WAR seewveas ee $190@195 $200 $210@220 
No. 1 com..... 170@175 175 180 
No. 2 com . 110 110 120@130 


Many Claims for Reductions 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 19.—Much complaint is 
heard here about the state of the export trade, 
which is represented as worse, perhaps, than at 
any time in years, Never before, it is said, have 
demands for concessions because of alleged. de- 
ficiency in grade been so numerous or called for 
such large sums as at this time. A point has in 
fact been reached where at least some of the ship- 
pers are near the decision to get out of the for- 
eign market entirely. It is said to be not uncom- 
mon for the foreign buyer to claim a reduction of 
$250 to $300 on a single car of hardwoods on the 
ground that the lumber does not come up to speci- 
fications. It has happened frequently that ship- 
ments have gone forward, with the certificate of 
inspection by the National Hardwood Association 
attached, and with one or two other inspections 
made, all attesting that they met every require- 
ment as to grade, only to bring claims upon re- 
ceipt that the lumber was stained or possessed 
other defects which impelled the receiver to call 
for a reduction of a large sum. In one case a 
buyer demanded an allowance of $1,000 on three 
cars, and as much as $20 per 1,000 feet of gum 
has been insisted upon. 

The exporter is thus placed at a serious disad- 
vantage.- He finds his lumber nearly 3,000 miles 
away and encounters other adverse conditions. 
Regardless of what the contract may have stipu- 
lated, the buyer under the law has the right to 
ask arbitration. This, however, gives the shipper 
no adequate remedy, for it usually works out 
against him. The buyer chooses one arbitrator, 
and the foreign representative, say of the Na- 
tional Lumber Exporters’ Association, acts as the 
other. These two find themselves hopelessly apart, 
and it becomes necessary to call in an umpire. 
The umpire, it is claimed, generally backs up the 
buyer’s arbitrator, and the shipper has no further 
means of redress. 

It has happened that the shipper, finding it 
impossible to fight the matter any other way, has 
instructed his broker to withdraw the shipment, 
and take chances on the open market, and that 
the lumber declared under grade has brought 
enough over the original contract price to cover 
expenses involved and leave a margin besides. 
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MILTON F. WILLIAMS, president of the Wil- 
iams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., died at Barnes Hospital in that city 
on Feb. 8 from penumonia. He had been ill at 
his home for the last eighteen months of dia- 
betes. He was 77 years 
old. Mr. Williams was 
born in Ohio. He went 
to St. Louis more than 
fifty years ago and ob- 
tained employment as a 
millwright in a small 
machine shop. Later he 
started his own shop on 
a small scale. He orig- 
inated the swing ham- 
mer crusher and pulver- 
izer in 1895 and in 1897 





THE LATE 
MILTON F. WILLIAMS 





incorporated his ma- 
chine works under the 
present name. The 
products of his company 
are now sold in many 
foreign countries. The 
company was placed on 
the preferred list as an 
essential industry by the 
Government during the 
war. For many years 
Mr. Williams has been 
spending much time ' 
gathering data for ‘‘The Williams History,” a 
genealogical history of his family. This was 
published in his own printing plant for private 
distribution among friends and relatives and 
for deposit in various historical society archives 
and libraries. Mr. Williams is survived by his 
widow, three sons: Milton Judson Williams, of 
Chicago; Arthur F. Williams, of Clayton, and 
Oliver J. Williams, of San Francisco, and one 
daughter, Mrs. Edgar Carson. The funeral took 
place Feb. 11 from Fountain Park Congrega- 
tional Church, St. Louis. 








HARRY KLINE, of the Kline Lumber Co., of 
New Castle, Pa., died at his home there re- 
cently at the age of 69, following a weeks’ ill- 
ness. Mr. Kline was prominent in the city’s 
business life and highly esteemed. He was born 
in New Castle, the son of Henry and Hannah 
(Bell) Kline, and had lived there all of his life. 
Surviving are his widow, one daughter, Mrs. 
May Shannon, and one son, Henry Kline. He 
also leaves five grandchildren, one sister and 
three brothers. 





JOSEPH BOOTH, cousin of John R.. Booth, 
the aged Canadian lumber operator, died at his 
home in Ottawa, Ont., on Feb. 13, following an 
illness of five months. Mr. Booth had lived in 
the city for fifty-five years and for the last 
quarter of a century had been sawmill superin- 
tendent at the J. R. Booth Chaudiere Mills. He 
was born at Waterloo, Que., 78 years ago, and 
leaves two sons living in Ottawa. 





EDWARD E. WORTHLEY, retail lumber deal- 
er at Rutledge, Tenn., died at his home in that 
place on Feb. 13 at the age of 83. Mr. Worthley 
had been engaged in the retail lumber business 
at Evansville, Ind., for many years before mov- 
ing to Tennessee, and was taken back there for 
burial. Funeral services in Evansville were held 
under the auspices of the Masonic lodge. A son 
and two daughters survive. 





HARRY TURNBULL, of Sarnia, Ont., died re- 
cently at the General Hospital in Galt, Ont., 
where he was taken ill while on a visit. Mr. 
Turnbull is survived by his widow and two 
children. Mr. Turnbull was widely known among 
lumbermen in western Ontario. He was vice 
president of the George M. Kernohan Lumber 
Co., of London, Ont., and was also identified 
with the Wallaceburg Lumber Co., of Wallace- 
burg, Ont. ’ 





DR. S. P. COOKE, for over fifty years engaged 
in the practice of medicine at Ottawa, Ont., 
died at his home there recently in his 75th year. 
He was widely known among lumbermen in the 
upper and lower Ottawa Valley, and also on the 
Gatineau. His father, the late Alanson Cooke, 
operated on the Ottawa River with sawmills at 
North Nation Mills about forty miles below 
Ottawa, under the name of Cooke & McGill. S. 
P. W. Cooke, of Toronto, who represents J. 
Hanbury & Co. (Ltd.), of Vancouver, and the 
Allen-Stoultze Lumber Co (Ltd.), of Vancouver, 
is a son of Dr. Cooke. 





MRS. ANNIE McMASTER, wife of John Mc- 
Master, president of the John McMaster Shingle 
Co., Seattle, Wash., died at the family home in 
that city on Feb. 12. Mrs. McMaster, who was 
72 years old at the time of her death, was born 
in Canada, becoming a resident of Seattle in 1890. 
Her husband is known widely as the “Dean of 
the Red Cedar Shingle Industry,’’ and the sym- 


pathy of lumbermen thruout the country will 
be extended to him. Besides her husband Mrs. 
McMaster leaves two sons and four daughters: 
William C. and Edward J. McMaster, and Mrs. 
B. A. Terry, Mrs. Clara Niemeyer and Mrs. 
Hugh B. Fiedler, of Seattle, and Mrs. R. J. 
Lamont, of Tacoma. 





MRS. G. B. VAN BLARICOM, wife of the edi- 
tor of the Canada Lumberman, Toronto, Ont., 
died at her home there recently after an illness 
of several months. Besides her husband she 
leaves a daughter. Mr. Van Blaricom is widely 
known among Canadian lumbermen. 





ANDY J. CISCO, one of the best known lum- 
bermen of the Pond Creek section of .Pike 
County Kentucky, died at his home near Sidney, 
Ky., on Feb. 16 at the age of 42. He was oper- 
ating a mill near Sidney. A widow and two 
sons and one daughter survive. 





ELMER RUTHWIN CARLSON, associated in 
the management of the Preston Mill and other 
business enterprises, died in Seattle, Wash., Feb. 
2, after an_illness of nine weeks from sleeping 
sickness. He was born in Sycamore, IIl., July 
9, 1890, moved to Seattle in 1905 and became 
the manager of the Erickson Construction Co. 
During the war he was chief time keeper of 
the Seattle North Pacific Shipbuilding Co. He 
is survived by a brother, Seth Carlson, a mother 
and a sister. He was a member of the Swedish 
Baptist Church, Metropolitan Club, Elks Club, 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, Hoo-Hoo, and 
the Seattle Credit Men’s Association. 


('SEGERREaeaaaasaeaaan 


Gasoline Driven Excavators in India 


The introduction of gasoline driven excavating 
machinery into Japan, India and other far eastern 
countries has recently been undertaken by the 
Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., 
which states that an interesting demonstration 
was held at Worli Road, near Bombay, India, sev- 
eral months ago. It appears, according to this 
report, that before a company of distinguished 
engineers of the railroad companies, military works 
department and other prominent people the P&H 
machine was given a task of cutting a solid mass 
of hard shale. The shovel with its powerful 
crowding motion dug right into the shale and there 
was no difficulty experienced in getting a dipper 
full at each bite. Afterward the shovel boom was 
removed and replaced with a dragline bucket, and 
it excavated a sewer trench thru practically the 
same kind of soil. 


This method of excavation is in interesting con- 
trast to methods in common use by the coolies, as 











P&H machine doing excavation work in India. 
Coolies carry earth in metal containers on top 
of their heads 


shown 1n the accompanying illustration. The 
coolies absolutely refused to dig with shovels, pre- 
ferring to scoop the earth or materials up by hand 
and placing in in metal containers, which they 
carry upon the top of their heads. Much of this 
class of work is done by the women. There is a 
considerable amount of work to be done in India 
and it is believed that the use of earth-moving 
machinery will stimulate more and more improve- 
ment work, because the costs of doing the work 
will be greatly lowered. Coolie labor, tho cheap, is 
by no means economical because of its notorious 
inefficiency. 


It is the opinion of engineers in India that the 
P&H gasoline driven machine will be a satisfactory 
type for excavating work. Since there is no coal 
to haul, the machine can work in out-of-the-way 
places with comparatively little fuel hauling ex- 
pense, an important item in India where trans- 
portation is a serious problem. 









































Advertisements will be inserted in this de. 
partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks, 
715 cents a line for four consecutive weeks, 
ht words of ordinary length make one 

B ~—s — — 

eading counts as two lines. 
we eae except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received iater will be placed, 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 

























WANTED—SALES MANAGER 
By manufacturer of Southern Hardwoods to take charge 


of Chicago office. One who is familiar with Kiln Drieg 
Dimension stock preferred. Will pay straight salary 
and give a working interest. State fully in own hand. 


writing age, experience, references and salary ex. 
pected. 
Address “DPD. 30,’’ care American Lumberman, 





WANTED—SALES MANAGER 
Northern Hardwood wholesaler has first class position 
for an energetic, industrious experienced man. If {n- 
terested write giving age, how long in present position, 
details of experience and compensation desired. 
Address “1D, 32,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 
By well established southern wholesaler. Must have 
thorough knowledge of wholesale lumber business and 
be familiar with Yellow Pine. Want man who can 
take entire charge of office for week or two at a time 
during manager’s absence. Permanent position and un. 
usual opportunity for right man. State age, salary 
expected, experience and give reference in first letter. 
Will be treated confidential. 

Address “DP. 36,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MAN EXPERIENCED 
In estimating millwork from plans, also billing into 
mill. Northern Indiana city 60,000. Answer. in own 
handwriting, stating age, experience, salary wanted 
and how soon you can start. 
Address *C. 22,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF OPERATIONS 

For Ohio Hardwood producers operating modern and 
completely equipped band-mill, planing-mill, dry-kilns, 
including supervision of timber operations in various 
tracts from 100,000 to 1,500,000 ft. Man with experi- 
ence in Ohio, Indiana or West Virginia fields preferred. 
Initiative and energy essential, also tact and judgment 
necessary to maintain smoothly working organization 
which is now provided. Annual production 12,000,000 
to 15,000,000 ft. lumber and good volume of planing- 
mill products. Write fully giving age, experience, 
qualifications in detail, and compensation desired. 

Address “B. 36,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BRIGHT, YOUNG INSPECTOR 
Of Hardwoods and Southern Pine. Permanent position 
with large retail yard in good city. Give details of 
experience and references. 

Address “B. 33,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A HIGH GRADE ESTIMATOR 
Of wide, practical experience, executive ability, and 
ability to meet the trade, for special millwork factory 
in Indianapolis. Must be capable of estimating large 
work. In answering state experience, salary expected, 
age, and whether or not would care to move to In 
dianapolis. 

Address 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED LUMBER BUYER 
By large eastern wholesaler. One acquainted with {n- 
land empire mills to locate in Spokane. State age, e% 
perience and salary expected. 

Address “DL. 137,’’ care American Lumberman. 


COMPETENT MAN—WANTED | 
To do estimating, detailing and billing in special wood- 
work, sash and door factory located in a middle-westera 
city of 100,000 population. In replying, state age, 
number of years’ experience and salary expected. 
Address *C, 12,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGER 
for Retail Lumber Yard and Planing Mill; old, estab- 
lished concern. Akron territory. Must know lumber 
business thoroughly in every detail and have experl- 
ence and ability. State age and salary expected. 
Address “D—. 3,’’ care American Lumberman. 

















“RF, 125,’ care American Lumberman. 














YOU 
Read these advertisements—you should advertise in the 
classified department of the American Lumberman. 
SEND 
Us your advertisement—it makes no difference what you 
want or have for sale—let us help you. 


Will reach the people who are looking for what you 
advertise. 


TO 
Get quick returns at a small cost, advertise in the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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